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PART ONE'. The College Union 



The Union And The Two Cultures 

CHESTER A. BERRY 
Executive Secretary 

Association of College Unions - International 



Considerable ambivalence accompanied the acceptance to deliver this paper. Cer- 
tainly, after three years, an executive secretary should have something to say besides 
the information he presents in his annual report and his reports to the Executive Com- 
mittee. At the same time, he runs the risk of having his personal statements construed 
as Association policy, which is not and should not be the case. The invitation was ac- 
cepted with some trepidation. 

KIND OF ASSOCIATION 

The uniqueness of ACU-I makes it difficult to compare it with other organizations. 
Many try to do this and I shall comment more about this later. 

This is an association of institutions. It is not composed of individuals with 
equal votes. There are those who think it should be., A glance through Education 
Associations , as published by the U.S. Office of Education, suggests that organizations 
with individual memberships are balanced by those with institutional memberships. 
Regardless of opinions, there is room for pragmatism. Last year 625 persons paid 
individual dues to ACU-I. Had these members been asked to replace the institutional 
dues income they would have each paid $107.75. Or, if we wished to be somewhat more 
practical and were to establish a more realistic annual dues of $20 we would need 
3,680 individual members. 

There seems to be strength in institutional membership. I submit that such 
membership need not be autocratic, although it often is. Our new constitutional 
and by-law changes should be helpful on this score. Only occasionally do I receive 
correspondence suggesting that a complete union staff or organization has considered 
an item of Association business. The union director seems to e? "‘rcise a proprietary 
right to Association affairs and I should like to suggest that this need not be the 
ca?'’. Our !u> *„edures should help. Important items will be reviewed by the Resolu- 

tions and Ex^utive Committees, presented in writing in advance of the business meeting 
debated at the annual business meeting and voted on, again in writing, after the busi- 
ness meeting. The eventual franchise rests with the local campus. Geographic proxim- 
ity to the conference site and economic resources or travel restrictions will not 
decide the voting lists „ 

This is also an association of college unions. College unions are wildly diverse 
as buildings, as organisations and as programs. Some people here today see unions 
only as programs; others only as operations. Still others see only a continuum. 

It would seem that whatever this association does must consider the diversities. 

It just isn't going to be exactly the kind of association anyone wants. Those with 
constituent interests, whether they be in food service or recreation or program or 
general administration, are not likely to find their interests completely served. 
Perhaps our greatest contribution can come in placing vested interests within the 
larger context. Here T include not only the interests of specialists within the 
union but also the place of the union within the structure of higher education and 
the larger society, 

ANALOGY 

During these past three years I have frequently drawn analogies between being 
a union director and ar_ executive secretary. I suppose parallels among organizations 
are natural because of the inescapable similarities of all organizations. Nevertheless 
it was a bit unsettling to discover that professionals whose jobs require them to 
work daily with volunteers were frequently oblivious to equivalent situations within 
ACU-I. This Association depends upon its volunteers for most of its creative thrust, 
just as I, as a union (director, depended upon committees and boards for ideas. My 
stock response to letters from members berating "your" association for omission or 
commission is much lik/e it used to be to students. The Association, like a college 
union, consists of its members. It is yours and the opportunity for members to do 
something is there. Come up with a well designed proposal. Join a committee. Earn 
your spurs . 



I've also been taken aback by the parallel between the way some union people 
perceive the Executive Committee and the way students view their administration. 

It's almost as though everything were predictable and easily solved, that resources 
were limitless, that recommendations from committees and regional representatives 
were irrelevant (and, by the same token, that these same committees and regional 
representatives always respond to queries and assignments referred to them) and that 
there were no such thing as an annual business meeting. Certainly the Executive 
Committee, like a college administration, must make choices and assign priorities 
that everyone doesn't like but one might expect that college administrators could 
understand this. Last year we heard the student member of the Executive Committee 
tell the business meeting that he found that Committee anything but a "blank wall". 

If anything, the students on this committee seem to find it overly sensitive to its 
constituents, at the expense of efficiency. 

I should like to point out a most significant difference between the Executive 
Committee and the college administration. The latter are paid to do their jobs full- 
time; the voting members of the Executive Committee are volunteers. I estimated 
last year that its members were away from home on Association business, including 
travel time, on an average of thirty days each. This does not include additional 
time spent at regional conferences or representing the Association at professional 
meetings, at ACU-I committee meetings or other functions. When they return to campus 
the accumulated work of their own union greets them. The ACU-I correspondence load 
is sizable and there is also increasing pressure to do more in the way of codifying 
procedures and policies. Thinking time is hard to come by but it obviously ought 
to receive the highest priority. - 

The plaint is heard that the Executive Committee should be more accessible during 
this conference. This makes sense, although last year's posting of office hours 
for the president and the executive secretary produced a total of three appointments. 
However, perhaps we should take a look at the schedule. First of all, the members 
of the Executive Committee are conference delegates. Their unions are paying for 
their travel and expenses during the conference. It makes sense that they attempt 
to attend a session or two, see the exhibits, interview job candidates or visit with 
colleagues. This applies equally to regional representatives, committee chairmen, 
past presidents and others whose eminence might make them logical targets of attention. 
It has been my observati^- ‘-hat this has very 1'ttle to do with their willingness 
to meet with anyone, 1th ..it Ancient Marine r ' _ 'utch in a corridor may not be 

just the way to start a c nv<, -sation. Make an appointment. 

Secondly, the Executive Committee will be working here something like fifteen 
hours a day for ten days. It has been in such sessions for three days now and will 
continue for at least two days after the conference. It's not unlikely that it may 
have to convene, as it has the last two years, at 7:30 some morning to handle an 
emergency situation. This is not the way to achieve measured, reasoned action. 

The various members of this committee also have specific tasks they must perform. 
The vice presidents for regional affairs, for committee affairs and for the 1972 
conference program have obvious need to use this opportunity for face-to-face meetings 
as efficiently as possible. The vice president for program of this conference is 
obviously immersed in his immediate problems. The Assembly delegate has thirty col- 
leagues to work with. The president who, incidentally, has spent another twenty days 
or so away from home on ACU-I affairs, has a string of engagements and appointments 
long enough to demand he be twins . This year the committee will meet for two days 
immediately after the conference in order to deal without distraction with whatever 
pressing problems emerge from this conference. This may be as close as we come to 
getting blood out of stones. 

The usual conference session on old guard vs. young Turks will be held again 
this year. I guess every educational organization could hold one of these sessions 
annually. The theory involves the existence of a power elite, largely from large 
universities and always union directors, which pulls all the strings. I remember 
the shock I felt upon becoming a vice president in 1959 when a colleague, who had 
more years in the union field than I and who is two years younger than I , made a 
remark in passing about "you members of the old guard”. I automatically had been 
initiated into the old guard, regardless of my philosophy or background. It's been 
fun to watch him operate as a member of this year's Executive Committee. 

Perhaps the opposite of the old guard approach would be reached if young and 
untried persons were made committee chairmen, regional representatives and officers. 
Yet, if these jobs are important, shouldn't we have some evidence of previous perform- 
ance as a regional coordinator or committee member? Isn't responsibility on one's 
own campus apt to be a rough measure of promise elsewhere? And, incidentally , isn't 
proven devotion to the union field, as opposed to a perception of a union job as 
a step up the academic ladder, of some value? 

When I was unceremoniously ushered into the old guard I was 42 years old and 
I represented a campus with 2200 students. I have done a bit of research on the ten 
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years since then. The average age of the president has been 41.1 years. Campus 
enrollments of the presidents ranged from 1897 to 47,000, with a median of 8500. 

The average of the voting members of the Executive Committee, that symbol of entrenched 
bureaucracy, at its fall meeting, is about one and a third years in office. Scarcely 
a superannuated self-perpetuating organization of behemoths. And let me say that, 
regardless of what sort of action follows the report of the Nominations Study Committee, 
the members of the Executive Committee are almost invariably as much in the dark 
about the new candidates for office each year as is the rest of the membership. That 
is not to say that they don't have some idea of whom the leading candidates are and 
that many of them are not consulted individually concerning possible candidates. They 
are. Who can better evaluate performance and potential than the closest observers? 

But that's about it. 

Certainly a camaraderie exists among those who have served as regional represen- 
tatives, committee members or officers. We'd be in the wrong business if such rapport 
didn't develop. Anyone who has been subjected to a term on the Executive Committee 
will tell you that it is as sensitizing an experience as a week at Wimberley or Bethel. 

The creation of a vice president for regional affairs in 1969 did much to open 
up the avenues of participation in ACU-I affairs. As we go into the third year of 
our first term with a vice president for committee affairs there is every assurance 
that our effectiveness is being improved in that quarter. If our gamble on a computer- 
ized professional registry is successful v:e should have another tool to improve the 
participation of volunteers in the Association. 

However, nothing is going to eliminate the plaints of the vociferous non-perform- 
ers, of the status -seekers nor of the untalented jealous. Nothing will eliminate 
the necessity of some authority to deny some requests in favor of others. Choices, 
and mistakes, must be made and the inevitability of unhappiness and dissatisfaction 
must be accepted. This association is holding its forty-eighth annual conference 
here today because of the hard work of men and women volunteers, not because some 
sinister cabal seized power years ago. We need all the input of intelligence and 
hard work that we can get and I think we are ready to accept it. We also must stand 
ready to reject the meretricious and the slovenly. 

A charge frequently hurled our way, particularly by younger staff members, concerns 
the Association's inaction. There is no question but what our activity ebbs and 
flows with the productivity of our volunteers. These are the people who man our 
committees, move our regions, write our monographs, contribute to the Bulletin , initiate 
our workshops or travelling exhibits, man this conference, do our research and launch 
our new projects. One new regional representative or committee chairman can turn 
around the thrust of his venture in a single year. 

We almost take for granted the annual contribution of the Recreation Committee 
and its fifteen regional coordinators. Thousands of students participate in their 
own unions, then on the regional level and then internationally in a variety of whole- 
some activities under benign supervision. This program has continued for ten years 
at almost no expense to the Association and at modest cost to the individual unions. 

In many instances it generates income at the local level. To those sophisticates 
who deprecate the program I say don't knock it, study it. Perhaps there's something 
there to be learned for use in the areas you're devoted to. 

This Association has been accused of being overly conservative and unduly concerned 
with educational and professional proprieties. I agree that it may appear cautious 
and yet none of our colleagues has attempted to mount a project like the Mishawak 
Assembly. When I asked at the Council of Student Personnel Associations if any group 
there had a student on its board, or were thinking about it, I was answered by an 
incredulous silence. This project, financed largely by a shoestring and faith, is 
unique. It's my personal opinion that this fall's regionals will provide our first 
real insight into the viability of the concept. 

While I mention Mishawak I don't want to ignore fifteen regional conferences, 
plus considerable other regional activity. Someone in the Association is doing a 
lot of work. 

Our latest venture into a Professional Registry can scarcely be considered cau- 
tious. Here again, as in the instance of Mishawak, we've invested a portion of our 
tiny reserve fund into something unique. People are what unions and this Association 
are about. We've heard groans, often unfair, about our own. We've seen associations 
nearly go broke trying to computerize their employment operations and we've seen 
successful ones price themselves out of the educational market. I am currently chair- 
ing a committee for COSPA that's trying to come to grips with the placement problems 
of the entire student personnel field. 

At the same time we've been frustrated in our attempts to keep filled the more 
than 200 volunteer positions that exist within ACU-I. Matching interests, abilities, 
experiences, geography and openings presents an enormous challenge. I sometimes 
think we have three organizations -- one here, one coming and one going. So we took 
a calculated risk, using part-time help and existing computer programs, to do vise., a 



Professional Registry, including an employment service, that will serve the needs 
of the Association, its institutional members and its individuals, without bankrupting 
us. A calculated gamble, indeed, for a cautious organization but a gamble which 
at least has three years of study and contemplation behind it and one that is devoted 
to people. 

We exchange publications with about 35 other Associations of higher education. 

I read these as diligently as I can and sometimes pass along information that might 
be helpful to our membership. I attend meetings of some of these associations and 
have occasion to talk with officers of others. The thrust of most of them -- AAUP, 
NASPA, NACUBA -- tends to be somewhat more limited than ours, in that management 
and philosophy and psychology and physical plant and, indeed, student interests, 
aren’t so intermixed, but they deal with the same kinds of organizational complaints 
and problems that we do. I’ve come to appreciate that the exemplary approach to employ- 
ment service or professional journal or annual conference of other organizations, 
as recommended by a union staff person, is usually regarded with jaundiced eye by 
at least some members of that organization, some of whom have used the ACU-I approach 
as an example of the better way. I’ve lent our files on establishing our central 
secretariat to four other associations who would like to follow our lead. 

All of this is presented neither as an apologia or a complacency but rather 
as a suggestion that we are no more immune to the facts of life -- whether these 
be the impersonality brought on by growth, the conflicts which rack the society of 
the seventies or the inevitable by-products of bureaucratic organization -- than 
our sister associations. As I gain more insight into these organizations, it seems 
to me that we cope about as well, or as poorly, if you will, as any. 

WORTH OF ACU-I 

There are those who say the Association of College Unions- International isn’t 
worth the dues their institution pays. This boils down to one’s set of values. To 
some it’s rather like contributing to church or pledging to the United Fund and then 
serving on the vestry or as drive chairman. You pay for the privilege of serving 
and, often, of being criticised in the process. 

The Association is, first of all, a line of communication to union people. The 
larger the union, the theory goes, the more people there are to communicate with. 
Communication consists of input and output and is as good or bad as the quality of the 
input and the use which is made of it. Our five Bulletins , eight Wires , the confer- 
ence Proceedings , publications like the recent Standards , research like the Governance 
Study now being prepared for the printer and our microfilm program is unmatched by any 
comparable association. Our recreation program, our regional activities, this con- 
ference, Mishawak, the Professional Registry, the almost continuous flow of informa- 
tion from the central office in response to individual requests, the activities of our 
standing and special committees, the travelling exhibits, the seminars add up quanti- 
tatively, at least, to an impressive array. The value of this communication isn’t 
much good if it stops at the director's desk or if its quality -- much of which depends 
upon the volunteer contributions of people in the field -- is low. 

I don't know what one good idea is worth but new, usable ones appear seldom. 

One every year would be a very good average, I'd say, regardless of whether it came 
at a regional meeting, via the Bulletin or the Wire , a session at this conference 
or in a late evening bull session. Last July we received a thank-you letter for some 
assistance we had provided in connection with a building program from a military 
academy which had questioned earlier the applicability of membership in the Associa- 
tion to its particular needs. The letter ended "be assured of our continued support 
to the Association in any way that you think we may be of help." That institution 
would have to pay its present dues for 160 years before they totalled one percent 
of the project cost. 

A recent Wire mentioned the availability of microfilm copies of recent evaluation 
studies done by four college unions. Reducing these studies to film und getting 
permission to circulate them was strictly a flyer. Were any unions interested in 
a thousand pages of data? Within a month we had sent out 35 sets of these films. 

I don't know how to measure the value of such information but it seems logical to 
assume that some union's self-study will be the better because of this resource. 

Perhaps some who would otherwise not have engaged in introspection will be encouraged 
to do so . 

On the other hand, correspondence and telephone calls often ask questions which 
have just recently been answered in. a Wire or the Bulletin or the Proceedings . Enough 
of this happens to suggest that membership in ACU-I isn't worth very much if no one 
takes advantage of it. During the next three days there will be forty-four special, 
interest sessions presented at the ungodly hour of seven- thirty o'clock in the morning. 
I would suggest that the answer to one question, obtained at one of these sessions, 
might be worth a year's dues plus the cost of attending this conference. It might 
even be worth going to bed an hour earlier the night before. — - " 



I've come to appreciate ACU-I's heritage and good fortune more and more as my 
perspective changes. We are on record in our appreciation of Ed Whiting and Porter 
Butts and of the manner in which they complemented each other. We've made some small 
recognition of the rent-free space Cornell University made available to us but we've 
never really acknowledged that we were almost as equally well off at Wisconsin. Nor, 

I think, have we ever truly taken cognizance of the stability and continuity that both 
Ed and Porter received from the two ladies in their offices who backed them up. And, 
perhaps, most of all we took for granted the miraculous good health of these two 
men. As far as I can find out they never missed a meeting, a conference or a deadline 
while in office. 

We were blessed also with good fortune in the timing of our move to a full-time 
secretariat. We just missed the campus uprisings of 1968 which would, and did, render 
any kind of productive work other than facing crises impossible. None of us, including 
Porter and Ed, really knew the kind of bargain ACU-I was getting and some have had 
trouble adjusting to having to pay more of our own way. / 

TIME / 

It takes time to get things done in an Association like this one. That's ope 
reason why the vice president for conference program is now elected two years ini 
advance. Planning on the Golden Anniversary year, which produced five monographs, 
a gigantic survey, an exhaustive bibliography, a year book, a study of unions around 
the world, an outstanding retrospective art show, an imposing conference and pre- 
conference program and the start of the multiple use study, began in 1960. Not all 
of the projects were completed by 1964. The 200th anniversary of the founding of 
the United States is five years away. The list of things for which this Association, 
individual unions and the various regions might be planning between now and then 
is staggering. Program ideas, resources, local applications, summer trips and ex- 
changes, museum visits, travelling exhibits are some of the possibilities that come 
to mind. Perhaps this could be the best means for the college population of the 
mid-seventies to get a penetrating look at the dream and the realities of this experi- 
ment in democracy. I'm not talking of either a flag-waving or a muck-raking approach. 
If plans were well formulated and with experimental education continuing in vogue 
it's likely that, on some campuses, both academic money and credit could be made 
available. Perhaps some unions not in the United States, particularly members in 
Canada and Australia, would have an interest in this venture as a means of finding 
out more about this country. Maybe students from "down-under" would join with American 
students in bus tours around the states. 

I'm not trying to sell the idea. I am trying to make the point that it takes 
time for us to fill the pipe line and keep the pressure up. This pressure fluctuates, 
naturally, with the people who apply it. From my vantage point it would appear that 
our committee structure is just beginning to reflect the addition of a vice president 
for committee affairs, made in 1968. New committees, some created more than a year 
ago, just now seem to be getting geared up. Whatever we want to do we must allow 
for more time than is our wont. The customary pos t- conference slump needs to be elimin- 
ated. Cranking up during the Christmas vacation in order to have some sort of written 
report by conference time is scarcely the way to achievement. 

I trust that we have learned not to be a part of the NOW generation. Partly 
because of the limitations of time and partly, I believe, because we have surrended 
to the emotionalism of our one face-to-face meeting a year or to the euphoria of 
a Mishawak setting we have approved resolutions or actions which, in the cold light 
of the succeeding months, looked less appealing or possible. To some persons not 
privileged to participate in the face-to-face deliberations, they looked even less 
inviting. I believe the work of the Resolutions Committee on the proposed changes 
in the constitution, the by-laws and the business procedures of the annual meeting 
will make for more deliberate and thoughtful action, participated in by more and 
more unions. 

HIGHER EDUCATION § UNION PROGRAMS 

When first contemplating the outline of this talk I had thought I'd make some 
personal observations about higher education. We all know of the campus uproars 
and many of us have been involved in or interested spectators of attempts at change. 
►I'm as diligent a reader as I can be on the subject. I do get to various meetings 
of higher education associations and I visit campuses during the year. I try to be 
a good observer and I think a good deal about higher education. I've decided that I 
have very little to say. 

Society, in its insistence upon conformity, status and affluence, has come close 
to extending compulsory education beyond high school. At the same time that it has 
been doing this it has succeeded in barring a sizable proportion of youngsters from 
college. It looks as though this will be remedied within less than a decade but I 
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fear that the lack of motivation which compulsory education engenders isn't going 
to disappear. Those who aren't motivated will continue to be alienated by "irrele- 
vance" and, since the system won't be legally compulsory, the temptation to drop 
out will remain. 

I don't see that there is any more real insight into the teaching- learning pro- 
cess than there was when I was studying educational psychology thirty years ago. 

(I wonder if those who teach educational psychology do it as poorly as they used 
to?) The students who found college courses irrelevant and set up their own free 
universities weren't very successful, perhaps because the disciplines that teach 
the answers to their questions are either non-existent or pseudo-scientific at best. 
Some of you have heard me say before that I'm not sure there is such a thing as teach 
ing -- there is only learning. 

A couple of years ago, when students were first discovering that college adminis 
trators weren't running as much of the academic show as they had believed and so 
began turning their attention towards the faculty, I had the occasion to listen to 
a world famous engineering professor indulge in some introspection. This happened 
at lunch time during the span of a month. He asked his table full of colleagues 
how he could be relevant in his course in thermodynamics when this was the only field 
in which he was competent. He didn't know any more about south Asia than the rest 
of us at the table. And so on. Then, two or three weeks later, he joined us in a 
particularly dispirited mood. It was term's end and a student had just berated his 
course because "everything I learned in it I had to learn by myself". 

One student newspaper, whose specific gravity fluctuates somewhere between that 
of Mao-Tse-tung and Fidel Castro, recently headlined a story with the announcement 
that students were abusing the relatively new pass-fail system. Anytime this paper 
finds students abusing anything it is newsworthy. The article was an admission that 
this innovative system was not encouraging learning, as its proponents had promised, 
but exploitation. This is one of the world's great universities. Three-quarters 
of a centruy ago, when founded, it had tried out the pass-fail system and had moved 
over to the traditional grading system. 

About two months ago Glenn Dumke, chancellor of a state college system which 
enrolls more than 100,000 students each year, presented a plan which would speed 
up undergraduate work to the extent that students might graduate in three years or 
less. Examinations, if passed, would be accepted in lieu of prerequisite course 
work. Professors would become "examiners rather than teachers". 

I asked a friend of mine what he thought about this . He is the only man I 
know with three Ph.D's. Except for the last of these degrees his education is Euro- 
pean. His comment was succinct. "I grew up under that system and all that happens 
is that students do nothing until exam time when they cram." 

In the last issue of Change , the magazine on higher education, Lewis Mayhew, 
writes "Innovation in education swings like a pendulum. ...Educational reform seems 
even more restricted by reality than reform 1 in other human activities. ...As long 
as the ideal (of self-actualizing people, open to new experience and unafraid of 
human emotion) is not forgotten, however, and as long as faculties attempt to solve 
age-old problems in contemporary idiom, colleges will remain significant and viable 
communities." 

So, I don't foresee any marked change in higher education, although certainly 
there will be variety in its various forms, such as community colleges or inner-city 
universities or cluster campuses. I'd like to see a moving- away from the extension 
of compulsory education, as I have already described, to a self-motivated approach 
to learning. It seems certain that there will be more opportunity for such learning, 
particularly to persons well beyond the present collegiate age average, during the 
years ahead. 

So much for my view or non-view, if you will, of higher education. I would 

say to those who can accept my thesis of college being compulsory education, that 

the college union can represent an escape from compulsion. I just wish I had more 
evidence that union programs are providing the intellectual, cultural and emotional 
opportunities that so many college students seem to want. 

We hear many calls today for bold and innovative programs. Obviously I don't 
have much to offer that is bold or innovative for higher education, nor for college 
unions, for that matter. The assignments have been laid out before. I don't see 
them being completed very well. I'll be quick to support new directions, which is 
a great deal different from calling for them. The woods seem to be full of callers, 
all calling for others to do something. These callers also seem to deprecate the 
doers of the traditional. 

For the past five or six years I've served on the admissions and allocations 

committee of our local United Fund, which raises and dispenses about three quarters 

of a million dollars each year. More and more we talk about new directions to meet 
such new problems as drugs, the alienation of youth and health services. We find 
little to support. Last year, after some of us spent some of our evenings with some 
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alienated teenagers in a kind of half-way house we decided to support this freelance 
endeavor, even though the neighbors, the politicians and, to some extent, the police, 
tried to convince us not to. I cast a yes vote despite my wonderment as to how this 
"hang- loose" program, housed in a splendid old mansion, was going to help the unhappy 
youngsters I had talked with. We took thousands of dollars from such established 
programs as the Y's, Boy Scouts and Visiting Nurses to support Damien House. It 
folded in less than a year for lack of leadership. It was bold, innovative and in- 
effective. This year we're putting new money into a program which will provide better 
dental care for children. 

During this time of criticism of all our social institutions I keep looking 
for alternatives. I don't see them emerging. In the meanwhile it seems as though 
we should do nothing if it isn’t a new departure. Yet opportunities abound. During 
the first week of February this year Coffman Union at Minnesota presented twenty- 
three programs under the title of Dialogue in Sexuality . The budget was modest, 
the resources largely 1 ocal, the topic was relevant, the content was valuable. Why 
don’t we do more with this kind of thrust? And when we do, for goodness sakes let's 
tell our colleagues about it. 

As campuses today shuck off the in loco parentis approach they find a trouble- 
some vacuum in its stead. Even those universities with prestigious law schools are 
encountering difficulties in assuring due process. Judicial services are disrupted 
and, with no constabulary competent to ensure order, hearings break down. Rules 
are broken with impunity. Coercion and intimidation are used against students, faculty 
and administrators. The concept of justice must be a relevant aspect of our society 
for college campuses. What college unions are programming in this area? How many 
are examing the history and meaning of justice? What kinds of justice are there? 

Who determines what it is and how it is enforced? What is the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences doing about all this in its study on university governance? What 
colleges seem to be successful in providing justice on campus. Is the NYU code work- 
ing? Why not? What documents have been compiled that might be helpful to others? 

What are the great novels and films on justice? Les Miserables might make a good 
start. Are there art shows that might be put together on the subject? Prints by Daumier 
suggest themselves. Who are the good speakers on the subject? Is Ramsey Clark one? 

Who can do a good job locally? How about the public defender? Can neighboring unions 
combine resources to present programs on justice? Can the union provide a thoughtful, 
varied program that might lead to changes in campus jurisprudence? 

THE NEW UNION? 

The December issue of the Bulletin carried a story captioned "Not a College 
Union -- but a Union College ." Rather than designating one area as a ’student union’ 
or ’student center’, traditional union facilities are sprinkled throughout the college. 
Bowling lanes, recreation rooms, basketball and tennis courts, a handsome 500 seat 
theatre, spacious lounges, a large variety of meeting and dining rooms, music listen- 
ing rooms beautiful art galleries and display areas, and a stunning split-level dining 
hall are effectively blended into all areas of the plant. The objective is not a 
separate 'college union', but in a very real sense a 'union college' -- one that 
brings together the entire college program." 

That sounds like the description of a number of colleges that finally decided 
they needed to build a union building in order to "bring together the entire college 
program." Overlooked is the fact that a union centralizes resources in order to 
achieve its goals. Among these resources are people -- professionals, paraprofession- 
als and volunteers. They are there in one place, working as a team. What I like 
to call education by propinquity is made possible when it becomes necessary to walk 
by an art show to cash a check or to discuss a debate over a cup of coffee. Unions 
knew what synergism meant before the technicians started to use it. 

A few years back I had an occasion to do what might be called interdisciplinary 
work. I was pulling together information on the accreditation of curricula and I 
was doing it at one of our great universities -- one of the big five in the ACE gradu- 
ate school survey. I had to visit seven different libraries, all with different 
hours and different procedures, to find what I wanted. I remember three trips to 
the chemistry department before I could find the library open and manned. With less 
motivation I would have abandoned my project. 

A union, at least a good one, is interdisciplinary. Its programs should involve 
whatever is important and interesting. Its very operation demands the balancing 
of both the fiscal and the intellectual budgets. It brings together components that 
the community needs to synthesize an approach to living. ' It can't be scattered. 

The union, precisely because it is the center for the community, has been affected 
enormously by the changes in the community. For twenty years rising enrollments 
have increased revenues from fees. More students caused larger earned grosses. Now, 
at a time when colleges are hit by financial cutbacks we find check averages at the 
cash registers declining and fees being challenged. Leisure time patterns are changing 
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and these affect college unions financially and in their effectiveness. Apartment 
living has its impact on unions. So does the dimunition in the interest of people 
in making volunteer contributions. Invasions by non-students pervert the whole situa- 
tion. Pessimists write off the union. 

I don’t. Not by any means. The search for Utopia that goes on in our society 
during these parlous times has many things stuck on dead center. It would seem that 
the search is already being replaced by more prosaic endeavors. History has some 
things to teach. A common report after ’’responsible sit-ins" -- whatever they are -- 
during the last year told of the sense of loss the participants felt upon breaking 
up. The loss was the loss of a feeling of community. The commonality of purpose, 
the physical closeness, the threats from outside, accentuated the sense of oneness, 
of belonging. The union has much to offer along these lines. So does the residence 
hall. It would seem there’s much to be learned before agencies like ours adjust 
to the youth of today. And, I suspect, while we’re doing this, the youth will do 
a somewhat better job in adjusting to the reality of today. 

Seven years ago I had the privilege of this platform on the subject of the next 
fifty years of college unions. That was just before Mario Savio at Berkeley. I 
did not prophesy Mario Savio, or sit-ins or fire bombs or angry legislators. I 
just had a lot of fun. I have no intention of prophesying this afternoon, except 
to say that most unions aren’t doing a very good job with their present assignments. 
Tomorrow’s assignments haven’t been passed out yet, so let’s not use them as an alibi 
for today’s poor work. 

TWO CULTURES 

During the past few years I’ve been intrigued b ' the works of C. P. Snow. As 
a scientist, professor, leading civil servant and ma of letters he has provided 
much insight into higher education, power politics and society. His eleven volume 
novel. Strangers and Brothers , describes the academic life at Cambridge:, the nuances 
of academic freedom, the challenges of war-time research, the politics involved in 
selecting a college "president”, as well as a variety of personal and social problems. 
The final volume even has his son involved in a sit-in protest against germ warfare. 
Incidentally, Lord Snow and his son, in this one, drink beer together one afternoon 
in the Red Lion Inn -- the public house where the first college union -- the Cambridge 
Union -- was born. 

One of the themes that runs throughout Snow’s work concerns the two cultures. 

Indeed his first novel, written before he started the Strangers and Brothers series, 
is devoted to the scientific-humanistic conflict. His 1955 lecture, The Two Cultures 
and the Scientific Revolution , excited international attention. 

I commend C . P. Snow to anyone interested in the last half century of higher 
education in the western world. He doesn’t present much of a threat to such novelists 
as, say, Lawrence Durrell, but he has important things to say and he says them well 
enough. If Strangers and Brothers were to be the sequel to The Forsythe Story I 
believe TV might pick up thousands of campus viewers. However, I'm not plugging 
Lord Snow’s books. I just want to observe that I've found a somewhat parallel situa- 
tion developing within this Association. 

The two cultures seem to be a product of the divided union -- or perhaps their 
emergence caused it. For fifteen years this Association has posted its belief in 
the oneness, the entity, of the union. This belief, as stated in the Role of the 
College Union , does not appear to be endangered by the revision presently under consid- 
eration. Yet there are many persons in this room who either subscribe to the idea 
of a divided union or who so denigrate the contributions of their colleagues of the 
other culture that they, in effect, support the split. To many, a union is only 
a program; to others it is only a service station. In other instances, the program 
staff or the business managers are seen as questionable evils to be suffered, not 
partners who can make the whole more than the sum of its parts. 

A college building a new chemistry laboratory would never think of assigning 
responsibility for physical chemistry to the school of engineering, inorganic chemistry 
to the dean of humanities and crystallography to the art department. Yet it may 
invest millions of dollars to erect a union structure dedicated to the pursuit of 
grandiose concepts and then parcel out the responsibilities for achieving these concepts 
to assistant business managers, associate deans of students, physical plant mana- 
gers, dormitory dietitians, bookstore managers, intramural assistants, unpromotable 
assistant professors and passed-over administrators --all going their own way with 
no effective coordination or leadership. 

As executive secretary I suppose I see more evidence of the two cultures than 
anyone else. Research proposals surprisingly often reflect a one-sidedness that 
suggests that both researchers and their academic advisors are oblivious to the larger 
view of the union. 

The Research Committee recommended the revision of three studies during the 
past year because they saw only the guidance and counselling aspect of the union 
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program. I found myself writing, when commenting on one "If we're willing to accept 
that there is no difference between advising student activities and the union program 
groups then much of this survey falls in line. I can't accept it. ... Once you do 
accept the underlying thesis you can understand more why there is almost nothing 
about the intellectual, aesthetic, cultural, recreational or entertainment aspects 
of the program director's job. ... So where are the questions about the program director 
being well-read, cultivated, intellectually stimulating, familiar with the arts, 
etc.?" It is particularly disconcerting when the obliviousness is found in departments 
granting advanced degrees in union work. My visits to regional conferences reveal, 
time after time, that many of the delegates have no concept of the meaning of a complete 
union. I wonder if some of them ever ask about all the people who work in the union. 

Who hires them, pays them, trains them, visits them in the hospital, talks to them 

about their children? On the other hand, I occasionally end up in a smoky motel 
room with the managers who see students and faculty as obstreperous customers and 
the union's program staff as ineffectual hand-holders. And, let's not fool ourselves, 
too often the manager is hiding behind a big cigar and too often the program staff 
does include anti-intellectual hand-holders. 

About one third of this Association's membership consists of associate members, 
institutions without a union facility. In addition, a number of persons hold the 
title of union director when they do not in fact have the complete responsibility 
for a union. Thus it is that there are persons in this room and many more like them 

in the Association whose perspective is skewed, who mistake the elephant's leg for 

the whole beast. I think we should recognize that the Association should and does 
serve sucn persons, whether they be activities directors, program directors, business 
managers, building schedulers or student government advisors. But, if college unions 
are our raison d'etre, I would caution against succumbing to the pressures generated 
from the point of view that the part is more important than the whole. 

I should insert, at the risk of being repetitious, that the failure of many 
staff members to perceive the union as a whole is fostered in part by our regional 
meetings. These meetings extend the perception to students. Few union directors 
attend regional conferences, with the result that there is little input from experienced 
staff members. Conclusions are formed and reinforced, based on incomplete informa- 
tion. Several students at this year's Mishawak Assembly commented on how narrow 
was their view of the union in comparison to what it could be. And, lest we belabor 
busy union executives unfairly, let's ask if the regional programs are designed to 
provide something of value to them. Sessions which may be meaningful to students 
and junior staff members, who change every couple of years, may not be meaningful 
to the old timers year after year. 

The rationale for a divided union escapes me. A university may decide that 
a professor of history or a dean of an architecture school made president is capable 
of taking charge of its destiny, confident that vice presidents for business and 
student affairs and academic affairs can help him make the complex machinery of the 
campus work, yet it often is loath to believe an experienced and knowledgeable person 
can be trusted with a complete union. The willingness of some administrators to 
escape from their responsibilities by letting private industry operate its food servi- 
ces or cleaning program or student living accommodations makes me wonder when the 
first college will turn over its teaching program to a private corporation, as is 
now being done in some quarters of public elementary education. 

I remember my astonishment, about ten years ago, at the pride some administrators 
were taking on one campus in their solution to student housing. Private developers 
were being encouraged to build block after block of apartment houses next to the 
campus. The community that developed was called Isla Vista -- a name that now con- 
jures up fatal shootings, bank burning, bombing, arson and mayhem. I can see no rational 
reason why a private entrepreneur should be permitted to make a profit from operating 
a service for a university when the university can do a good job for itself. I've 
yet to see a set of statistics that will convince me. I must emphasize the word 
rational. Paying a dishwasher twice the wage of the local culinary union for example, 
is not rational even if civil service requires it. 

I worked once at a college which had experienced financial trouble so the trustees 
made the president and the controller each responsible to them. Of course it didn't 
work. It was an insidious situation. A split camp ensued and decisions which the 
president promised to implement often were mysteriously delayed, reversed or sidetracked. 
Faculty and staff morale flagged. Eventually the trustees came to their senses. 

They wouldn't dream of running their own shows in such fashion. 

In my naive days as a young union director I assumed all union directors ran 
their own show. I recall well when visiting another union attending an arena showing 
of Moliere's Tartuff e . It was good theatre and when, at its conclusion, my friend 
the director said ''let's have a cup of coffee", we repaired to the coffee shop with 
other theatre-goers who wanted to talk about the play and, perhaps, other things, 
only to discover it was closed by order of the campus food service director. The 
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operation was losing money after eight-thirty . I need not point out how such an 
action lessened the thrust of that union. No union board of students, staff and 
faculty had had a chance to weigh the alternatives, to experiment, to consider sub- 
sidy or even to learn a bit about simple economics. 

There are some putative unions in which the outstanding characteristic is the 
clash of philosophies between the manager, whose boss is the business manager of 
the college and who insists upon maximum dollar net, and the program director whose 
boss is the dean of students, whose idea of a union program seems to end with a 
T-group for a group of students known as the union board. This results in a service 
station which is open only during the peak periods of the Week and a program which 
contributes nothing of value to the community it is supposed to serve. 

Much of the two culture analogy is myth. I would point out that industry early 
discovered the values of T-groups and encounter activities. The classic "can" groups 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Dusiness are examples of human interaction and 
growth. One of the major sections of the American Management Association is dedi- 
cated to personnel and I find the monthly journal of the AMa more helpful than its 
counterparts in the guidance and counselling sector of higher education* To the 
management-oriented persons in the union field I say "don't knock the things that 
are ‘corking to help people with their teamwork." 

On the other hand, to the program-oriented persons I say theory and charm and 
"telling it like it is" isn't enough to keep the doors open and the coffee brewed 
for the coffee house. Management is needed. I would throw in the reminder here 
that there is a sizable profession in higher education which is called student person- 
nel administration . The veTb administer is quite different from minister. 

This summer I got a call from the president of one of this country's most presti- 
gious institutions, one which has a college union with a venerated history. He 
was looking for a new union director. "We've got to have a man with a track record 
as a manager", he said. "Sure, he has to know the importance of a program and we 
expeart that he will develop a good staff in that area. But we need a person who 
dceszE' t use program as an excuse for every failure". 

I'll not repeat my litany about most of the students and the faculty seeing 
the union primarily as a service station and making harsh demands of it. And I'll 
not repeat my observation that those on the faculty who should be most appreciative 
of the program potential of the union -- the humanists - - seem to be the last to 
urge the exploitation of this potential. And I'll not tell you of my theory that 
they can't bear the thought of anyone trying to teach their thing in a way which 
might make it come alive. I won't do this because so many of you have read what 
I've said on this subject before. 

I want to read the back side of a meal ticket to you* It's a simple ticket, 
one in which a block is punched for each meal. "This card entitles the named... to 

the designated meals at the... dining room, subject to the following: 

1. This card, and the meals represented thereby, are not transferrable . 

2. Unused meals are not redeemable or exchangeable. 

3. This card is not useable for... other purchases. 

4. ...Please do not lose (this card), as a service charge will be made for replace- 

ment . 

If you think this is from a meal ticket of a small, isolated, educational institu- 
tion you're correct. I've carried it as a souvenir of my stay at that fountainhead 
of experiential education, the Esalen Institute, at Big Sur, California* I must 
confess that I found Gestalt Therapy intriguing, the Oriental calisthenics a bore, 
the encounter groups arch and the nude coeducational sulphur baths not at all. But 
the souvenir I carry is the interface of the two cultures* This was the only hippie 
food service I'd seen. The stringy-haired waitresses were barefooted and their gowns 
hung to their ankles. Their beads kept dangling in the food and the flies were on 
a marathon. I had the feeling that the middle-aged lady who doggedly punched our meal 
cards also gave lectures to the hippie help on portion control* When I teased her 
about her demand for I.D. cards she flushed with embarrassment and said it was all 
wrong but they just had to do it to keep from going broke* And backdoor requisition- 
ing, she suggested, was an equal problem. It was a macabre marriage of far-out exper- 
imenting in trust and faith and love with the frailities of mankind and the need 
to meet the payroll. 

At the 1969 conference in Denver one of our most visible union directors muttered 
to >, after some minor irritation, "the trouble with this Association is that there 
ai\ coo many program people." At almost that same instance another director was reading 
a paper which starts out "If you are running a college union and have an operations 
manager or an assistant director of operations, fire them -- or switch them into 
programs". 

To me, the exciting challenge of the union director was the creation of an organ- 
ization which could move, never very smoothly, all the components of the union towards 
established goals. The need for communication and concensus among the variety of 
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persons involved in the union operation was the most important part of the job. When 
a student member of the board was able to explain the prices in the store or a custo- 
dial supervisor would return to hear panel discussions in the evening or the program 
assistant defend the policies of the food service I thought we were closing in on 
our assignment. 

We bring with us the frustrations with which all of higher education today is 
fraught. During the past year I've received carbon copies of enough irritable corres- 
pondence to be very aware of the toll which budget cuts, drooping revenues, rebellious 
employees, militant self-seekers, disinterested students, disagreeable trespassers 
and outright criminals have wrought. It's not easy nor rewarding to be in the advance 
trenches, •. . ticularly when you worry about the support in the rear. More than once 
I've hearkened back to the old theory of the "transfer of training" that educational 
psychologists used to write about. The theory that similarity of situations promoted 
transfer -- thus a tennis player learns badminton more easily than a non-player -- 
was often rerlooked by zealots of specific disciplines. And I've wondered if some 
of us havv t attempted to transfer the techniques of the encounter groups into situa- 
tions where the similarities are lacking. "Telling it like it is" differs considerably 
from telling it as you perceive it. The perceptions of the two cultures, as Lord 
Snow so successfully points out, will always differ. If the term union means anything 
it should suggest the necessity of using our various resources to advance our mutual 
goals . 

We have nearly four days before us in this comfortable retreat. We have a theme 
that calls for cutting across the two cultures . We have devices like the interaction 
groups, the special interest sessions and the program sessions themselves in which 
exchange should be easy. The schedule is relaxed enough to allow us to play together. 
The opportunity for making up dinner parties was never better. Some delegates have 
been forced out of their usual single rooms by physical arrangements. The house 
is ours. The program and host committees have labored valiantly to make of this 
week in March a complete experience. This is a time to speak and a time to listen. 

It is a time to reflect. It is a time to recharge batteries. It is a time to make 
friends. Certainly it is a time to tell it as you see it for, then, perhaps, we 
can come closer to the day when we can see it as it is. Reaching out will not be 
enough. There must also be a taking in. 
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In today's world women are demanding to bs liberated, blacks are demanding their 
civil rights, and students (likewise) are demanding greater recognition. Eighteen- 
year olds may soon be able tn exercise their political rights in national elections. 
Students presently serve on boards of trustees of many colleges throughout the coun- 
try. A student is also serving as a member of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of College Unions - International . With the current trend of student involve- 
ment in all phases of campus and community life, I wonder what took us so long to re- 
vitalize our involvement in ACU-I. 

An important factor enters my mind viz. without a student body, colleges would 
be nonexistent; without colLeges, college unions would not exist; and without unions, 
there would be no ACU-I. Consequently , we observe an endless circle originating with 
students. I also realize that just as a college could not function without its fa- 
culty and administration, a college union could not operate without its staff. As a 
result, a dependency relationship has been established. We should not speak of the 
student-staff relationship in a controversial light. The relationship should be 
viewed instead as a one-to-one partnership. Both groups are contingent upon one an- 
other. 

Throughout this paper I will use the first person singular. I can speak on this 
topic only through those personal experiences which have formulated my opinion. Al- 
though I am designated as a student representative, these views are strictly my own. 

My acquaintance with the Association began on the local level (at my own union) 
and rapidly expanded to the regional level. I never imagined that I would become en- 
ergetically involved in the affairs of an international organization. Unlike any of 
my earlier affiliations, ACU-I produced a magnetic force drawing me deeper and deeper 
into its operation. Somehow, I have become literally wrapped up in this organization 
and something draws me in closer. Last March I became truly aware of the total scope 
of the organization by attending the annual conference. I emphasize again the im- 
portance of that familiar cry to acquaint the student with the international organi- 
zation at the level of the individual union. Many students, I am certain, are un- 
aware of the international breadth of ACU-I. 

My first real contact with the ACU-I was at Houston. Not until after I arrived 
in Texas did I realize what an honor it was to be one of the first student delegates 
to attend an annual conference since 1953. I do not think ACU-I was at a standstill 
during that decade and a half simply because students did not attend the national 
meeting. Student feedback and the exchange of ideas is evident in all areas of union 
activity. Student involvement seemed to end at the regional level, however. By not 
directly participating on the national level, a communication breakdown resulted. 
Hearing something "straight from the horse's mouth" is more worthwhile than receiving 
information channeled through someone else's conversation or through an article in a 
publication. Through personal interaction immediate steps can be taken to resolve 
controversy . 

The ACU-I has been far from stagnant! We now have a student on the national 
Executive Committee. This appointment was followed by placing a student on the an- 
nual conference program committee and naming two students to the host committee. As 
one student member of the host committee, I have wondered why I was placed on the 
committee. After the Houston conference, I wrote a paper on my reactions to the 
gathering, suggested more student involvement, and volunteered to serve on the host 
committee. I was really quite amazed as well as thrilled when I later received a 
letter asking me to join the committee. 

After gratefully accepting, I could not help but think of the assignment as a 
possible token gesture. Was I put on the committee just because I was a student? 
Because a student was on the Executive Committee and another on the program commit- 
tee, was it good relations to include (not only one, but two) students on the host 
committee? When I met with the committee for the first time last summer, I soon had 
my fears allayed. Although hesitant at first, both students were put as ease and 
quickly made aware of the duties of this group. We felt free to contribute our sug- 
gestions and to fully participate in the discussion. Because the functions of this 
committee were so unique and unfamiliar to me , I initially reserved speaking until I 
felt better acquainted. 




At all times I +>lt my opinions were respected and recognized. I felt as im- 
portant a member as *yone else and perhaps more interested and dedicated than some 
members. Apart from committee business, social interaction was somewhat uncomfort- 
able. An obvious ge ration gap existed between the students and non-students on the 
committee. If conve nation became a little risque or a dirty joke was told, a remark 
usually followed ths made reference to the "youngsters" that were present. Of 
course, this amused oth of us because we were not the least bit offended or embar- 
rassed . 

I am thankful f>-?t I was afforded this unique opportunity, but regret I was not 
a participant in the ishawak Assembly. From all that I have read, Mishawak mani- 
fests the one-to-one concept to its fullest. Barriers are eliminated and any stu- 
dent-staff problems a ~e openly discussed. Quoting from Bill Weddel's winning entry 
in tne first Mishawak "Lexters from Camp" contest, "...I've learned to listen to my 
friends, whether the;/ are girls or boys or old or young or big or little. And I 
think they are liste; ing to me. Maybe I'll listen more when I get home and maybe we 
can get more important things done." Here we find one of the most important steps 
in reducing any age gaqs , regional gap, or communication gap existing in the Associa- 
tion. However, Mishawak involves only about 50 people,. If in addition to this once- 
a year general assembly, a Mishawak- type meeting could be conducted in each region, a 
greater, freer exchange of ideas could take place. Such assemblies would not only 
benefit the union field, they would be of immense personal value to each participant. 

In each individual union the partnership concept seems potentially attainable. 

The use of graduate assistants and young directors just out of school is very encour- 
aging. Student board members can more readily identify and more easily communicate 
with someone just a year or two older than themselves. A young director is, in some 
cases, more aware of the type of programming desired by today's students. 

The concept of a one-to-one relationship seems almost impossible to attain at 
the national level of ACU-I. A very intimate relationship may be formulated at the 
local level, but this may take almost a year to achieve. For a student to become 
actively involved on bbe national level, thorough familiarization with regional 
functioning must firs occur. As one group of students graduates, another group 
must be initiated in union programming and leadership. It also takes time for a stu- 
dent to learn what staff members have learned through long years of experience. For 
the staff member, patience is required in teaching the student. On the national 
level, a well-qualified and experienced nucleus heads the Association. Those veter- 
ans need even more patience as a new student joins them at each years executive ses- 
sions . 

Another realistic drawback to student involvement hits home for me. While staff 
budget support is usually ample, students must frequently scrape, for money from their 
board or school or pockets. (Lack of adequate funds in Region IV resulted in sending 
only one student delegate to the national conference and only one student to Misha- 
wak.) On the national level, travel expenses soar as meetings seem to occur at points 
more (distant from home. 

Probably the most significant drawback to complete student involvement and the 
establishment of a one-to-one relationship is simply the fact that we are students. 

No matter how often we try to ignore that fact or how many classes we cut, work keeps 
piling up as special activity assignments continue to be handed out. For some staff 
members, the ACU-I becomes virtually a full-time job. In the case of students, all 
extra obligations must be squeezed into a limited free time schedule. 

Involvement in ACU-I has increased my interest and my education in union opera- 
tions. With more student participation at the national conference and on the stand- 
ing committees, better prepared students will apply for positions in their home un- 
ions. Those who had no previous desire to work in a union will think twice because 
of this special contact. This awareness and training will surely benefit the organi- 
zation as some of these individuals later become union staff members. 

For those few of us who work with national committees or have attended Mishawak, 
a true partnership on a one-to-one level has resulted. But there are too few of us 
so involved. Our limited number is disproportionate to the total number of students 
we represent. Now that students have become reinvolved on the national scene (to a 
greater extent than ever before) the trend will continue. When someone has had just 
a taste of power, there is a strong drive for even more power. Students have had a 
taste, but those who follow will covet a mouthful. 
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CHARLES E. COSPER 
Union Director 

University of Southwestern Louisiana 



When I began to develop a paper on this topic I realized that my first step 
would be to define the ''partnership concept". Obviously a one-to-one student/staff 
ratio would constitute the strongest of partnerships. Unfortunately, such a rela- 
tionship cannot exist in ACU-I. At the campus level a few staff members work with a 
large number of students. Attendance at regional conference is (or should be) made 
up predominately of student delegates, while the national meeting is made up primarily 
of staff delegates. For that reason, I believe each partner in this concept should 
not be viewed as an individual but rather as a group. In other words, we will have 
two groups or two partners making up the partnership viz. the student group and the 
staff group. The number of individuals should not be of prime concern but rather the 
quality and dedication of the individuals in each group. A committee composed pre- 
dominantly of students can function under the partnership concept just as effectively 
as a committee of seven students and seven staff ... . if each partner is truly con- 
cerned about realizing the goals or objectives of the committee rather than "equal 
representation". I mention this at the outset because I find many people who appar- 
ently relate partnership to equal representation rather than to a combined, coopera- 
tive effort by sincere persons. 

Most of us like to think that the partnership concept is working within our un- 
ion. I have my doubts, however. Program advisors and students generally work well 
together in developing various programs for the campus. These staff members usually 
relate well to students and constitute an effective team. But what of the non-program 
oriented union staff members? I see far too many bookstore managers, fiscal officers, 
housekeeping supervisors, food service directors, and even recreation managers who are 
indifferent to the programs being presented by the union. Likewise, student leaders 
fail to recognize or consider the management problems associated with the unions var- 
ious business enterprises. For example, I have seen housekeeping supervisors who were 
pleased with a program failure because it meant sparse attendance and minimal clean- 
up requirements. I've known business officers who make a "big deal" out of legitimate 
emergency purchases. I've also known student chairmen who expressed little regard for 
fiscal procedures, the cost of unnecessary room set ups, or elaborate audio-visual aid 
requests. One of the biggest challenges we have is to develop the partnership concept 
in the minds of everyone associated with our individual union. Each student and staff 
member must be made to realize that his contribution is important to the overall suc- 
cess of the union and its objectives. If the partnership concept cannot be made to 
work on the campus level, we cannot possibly expect it to work at the national level. 
Unless there is mutual trust and confidence between student and staff, staff members 
can certainly be questioned regarding whom they represent at the national meeting and 
students may not be trusted in the conduct of regional affairs. 

I know of no better place to practice the partnership concept than at the re- 
gional level. It is here that students and staff from different schools can exchange 
ideas, gain inspiration from each other, come face to face with the practical problems 
of union work and become aware of the many facets of the ACU-I. Through a steering 
committee of students and staff, a year-round program of activities should be avail- 
able to the region which features all phases of our association. Regional leaders 
should realize that this responsibility is not fulfilled with the staging of a regional 
conference and the distribution of two or three newsletters, but must also involve all 
types of programs presented throughout the year. I submit a few suggestions for your 
consideration: 

1. The region should encourage the sponsorship of regional or sub-regional work- 
shops and seminars by member schools in which students and staff meet on a one-to-one 
basis and discuss current issues facing their campuses, programming techniques, and 
leadership training courses. 

2. Staff members and students with special talents or interests in an area should 
make themselves available to the region and work actively in creating interest in that 
area at campuses in the region. Offhand I think of persons who could work in the area 
of films, exhibits, and photography. Interested persons should also be sought out to 
work with projects of the Task Force on Human Resources; to serve as coordinators of 
national standing committees; and to appear on regional conference programs so that 
their experience and knowledge of a subject can be shared with others. 

3. New staff members need to be encouraged to actively participate in the affairs 
of the region. Special "get acquainted" sessions should be arranged for them at the 
regional conference. Their names should appear on all regional mailing lists. 
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I believe the leadership at the regional level must come from students. In my 
opinion the regional structure should be student oriented and the regional conference 
planned and executed by students with staff members serving as consultants. The con- 
tent of the regional program should reflect the needs of the students who attend and 
should be geared to providing them with information for their use on the individual 
college campus. Since I believe the national conference should be a staff oriented 
program, the regional conference is the only place that large numbers of students can 
learn about ACU-I. 

I'm convinced that the strength of the association's organization lies in the re- 
gional structure. Students and staff working actively together in partnership de- 
velop a strong, vibrant region that contributes greatly to the growth and maturity of 
the unions within that region. In order for the region to function efficiently and 
effectively however, another practical factor -- money -- must be considered. If our 
regions are to meet the challenges I have outlined, additional funds must be diverted 
from international projects of ACU-I to the regions or some other source of funds must 
be developed. 

In discussing student and staff involvement at the national level, I feel it is 
important to make a distinction between the ACU-I national organization and the annual 
conference . 

I consider the association as the professional organization for college union 
personnel similar to such organizations as the Association of College and University 
Concert Managers, the National Association of College and University Food Services, or 
the College and University Business Officers Association. Membership in the ACU-I is 
by institution. It is important to note that in the affairs of the association, the 
union director is representing his institution and is not speaking as an individual. 

Even though I feel that the national organization should be staff oriented, student 
participation and involvement are necessary where campus matters are concerned. 

I suggest that students serve in the following areas of the national organization: 

1. One or two students should be retained on the Executive Committee. 

2. Students should be regular members of those committees of the association that 
affect campus activities e.g. the committee on the arts, recreation, etc. 

3. Students should be appointed to work with the program committee for the an- 
nual conference. 

In addition, the annual student- staff conference (Mishawak) should be continued. 

Since the regional conference is student oriented, I feel that the national con- 
ference should be staff oriented. However, the programs presented at the conference 
must be current and relevant to today's campus. This will require the use of students 
on the program committee and as panelists, lecturers, consultants, or resource persons 
in the program sessions. Just as the staff member takes a limited role at regional 
conferences, I feel that the same role should be assumed by the student at the national 
conference. 

Our successes should not be measured by our membership or participation in ACU-I 
affairs at the regional or national levels but rather by what we accomplish at home. 

If we are truly partners in our unions striving for the same goals, we will operate as 
one unit at all levels of ACU-I. Our partnership can then represent our union and 
school at any function of ACU-I, whether the partner be student or staff. 



The Partnership Concept 
Regional Structure And Functioning 

ALAN S. BROWN 
Rutgers University 



The purpose of this paper is to raise some questions about the nature and func- 
tioning of the regions of the Association. Aside from brief summaries of regional 
conferences, almost nothing has been written about the regions -- a fact that does 
not, I hope, reflect the interest of the Association membership in the vitality of 
regional activity. Although by no stretch of the imagination is this paper a defini- 
tive study of our regional structure, it is an attempt to stimulate interest in what 
is happening, or not happening, at the "grass roots" levc-1. 
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1 . Philosophy of Regions and Regional Activity 

In the early 1950 's the Association came to the realization that no longer could 
all the students and staff feasibly attend the International Conference. As a result 
a regional structure was established which enabled students to plan and execute their 
own conference on a local level, while continuing to allow staff members to attend the 
International Conference to the degree that budgets would allow. 

By and large, this dichotomy still exists today. The regional conference is al- 
most exclusively student planned and executed. Judging from the conference reports 
submitted by the regional representatives, staff members (especially directors and 
other senior staff) are simply bypassing the regional conference, and attending only 
the annual conference. There also seems to be an increasing tendency for students to 
plan a regional conference solely for students. Staff attending regionals are mostly 
left to plan their own sessions through the regional representative and professional 
development coordinator. With the exception of the regional representative, the staff 
coordinators, and the host for the regional conference, staff participation in the re- 
gions is sadly lacking in many cases. 

What has happened to the partnership concept? The ACU-I role statement sets 
forth the proposition that the college union is for all members of the college commun- 
ity. It would seem logical, therefore, that we, an association of and for college un- 

ions, should involve all members of the union in the regional (and international) af- 
fairs of cur organization. More and more, however, our regions have been moving in 
the opposite direction. Whether this is by mutual consent I cannot say. If we intend 
to keep the regions as primary centers of Association activity, it should be our first 

order of business to determine exactly what we want tne regions to be i.e, a macrocosm 

of the union relationship, or the student end of the Association with staff concentra- 
ting on the international level and limiting their involvement in the region to con- 
tact with the regional staff officers. A corollary concern is the function of the in- 
dividual union. Is the increasing separation of students and staff in the region a 
contradiction or reflection of the mod us operandi of the constituent unions? 

The inauguration of an annual student- staff assembly has helped to bring the 
question of the partnership concept to the fore. The first assembly at Mishawak was 
largely concerned with defining the role of the student in the Association as a whole. 
Mishawaks 2 and 3 have been greatly concerned with the functioning of the regions, 
where student involvement is still at its greatest. 

The question may legitimately be asked: How have the Mishawak Assemblies bene- 

fited the regions? We may point to some definite accomplishments from the first As- 
sembly. One was the placement of a student (a regional officer) on the Association's 
Executive Committee, part of a movement to involve students in all affairs of the As- 
sociation. This should in turn help students make more effective use of Association 
resources (standing committee efforts, conference papers, publications, etc.) in their 
regional activities, as well as allowing for direct student input in the making of ma- 
jor Association decisions. 

A second accomplishment was the addition to the Regional Representatives ' Hand- 
book of a section on the basic duties and functions of student officers. For the 
first time incoming regional chairmen, vice chairmen, ec. can look to find out what 
it is they are supposed to do. These guidelines for student officers also outlined 
the position of student regional coordinator, a job roughly paralleling that of staff 
coordinator but working directly with students on individual union boards. This posi- 
tion is designed to give students more frequent contact with the region, enabling 
them to make better use of ACU-I resources. Student coordinators can also be instru- 
mental in setting up regional workshops and seminars » 

There are other accomplishments from the second and third Assemblies which indi- 
cate that a general trend has been established e.g. a continuing focus on regional 
and local problems. If nothing else the Mishawak esperience has created an awareness 
of our mutual problems among regional officers which is surely a good place to start. 
However, the issue of what benefits an individual region can and should expect from 
future Assemblies must now be faced. Are the benefits worth the cost to our finan- 
cially strained regions? Can the money be put to more effective use wi fc .hin the re- 
gions? Have the regional conferences noticeably been improved due to Mishawak? Have 
regional activities been increased and improved? 

The involvement of students on the Executive Committee, the program committee 
and special and standing committees is positive. However, in order to justify Misha- 
wak from a regional standpoint (it is the regions, after all, who foot most of the 
bills for the Assembly) our main efforts must be turned towards the regional and local 
levels. Results from the last two Assemblies have been much less visible except to 
those intimately involved. I can foresee the regions refusing to support this venture 
if benefits are not more manifest to the region as a whole. 

2 . The Region and the Individual Union 

The ultimate justification of the existence of the regions is, I would chink, the 
services and resources that they provide for the individual unions. Using this cri- 
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terion, it seems that most (if not all) regions will be hard put to justify regional 
dues. And the regional finances study committee may propose such dues in the near 
future . 

At one time a region was considered active if it ran a good regional conference 
and recreation tournament. More recently most regions have attempted (with varying 
degrees of success) to establish regional newsletters and at last count, nine regions 
have had or are planning regional or sub-regional workshops. Despite these recent ad- 
vances, there are still basic problems that prevent the regions from reaching their 
full potential . 

One of the most significant problems is the attitude of staff members. As men- 
tioned previously, many senior staff bypass regional conferences so that they may at- 
tend the international and generally do not participate in regional activities. Be- 
yond this, there seems to be a developing tendency for regional mailings and informa- 
tion (as well as other ACU-I material) to reach the staff desks and go no further. In 
1969 for example, two complete pre-conference mailings went to all schools in Region 
3. Despite the fact that the program was radically different from previous years and 
required specific choices of sessions on the part of everyone pre-registering (which 
almost everyone did), over 75% of the students never saw the mailings. 

A problem equal to that of staff attitudes is that of student attitudes. As pre- 
viously mentioned, the trend in the regions is to let students run the steering com- 
mittees, and to plan most regional activities. The failure of regions to fulfill 
their potential must, then, lie in great part with the students in our regions. 

Perhaps the basic failure of steering committees is that in many cases so few 
people are genuinely interested in working at the regional level. Basically, I feel 
this is because too many students see the steering committee as a "political" job -an 
attitude reinforced by the politicking evident at regional conferences. Too few stu- 
dents see any benefit coming out of the regions and are reluctant to work for the com- 
mittee. What holds for steering committee positions is even more true for L>e student 
coordinator positions. These positions (which hold much potential for increasing re- 
gional activities) go largely unfilled due to lack of interest. The fault is not only 
with the steering committee, however. Students (and staff) from individual unions 
have failed to keep on the steering committee's back and have failed to support re- 
gional newsletters and other regional and sub-regional activities, either as planners 
or participants . Too often the regional conference itself is seen by the delegates as 
nothing more than a party. Consequently, a serious concern for regional functioning 
is generally lacking. 

Even where people nave been willing to do more, finances have represented a fur- 
ther limitation. There are some regions which simply cannot afford to support more 
programs. A proposal for regional dues, however, would (if I read things correctly) 
face an uncertain fate at many unions which have their own financial problems. Given 
the low level of activity of most regions, many member unions may feel they are not 
presently getting their money's worth. 

I have already mentioned that some regions do not live up to their full potential. 
Full potential represents a series of ongoing programs and communicat'.ons (on both 
student and staff levels) designed to meet as many of the diverse problems of the in- 
dividual unions as is humanly possible. To meet these ends and to overcome some of 
the problems I have just mentioned, I would like to offer the following suggestions 
for improving regional activity: 

1. Change the concept of the regional conference. One recurring complaint 
against regional conferences is that if they are issue oriented, they lack "how-to-do- 
it" sessions. Conversely, a how-to-do-it conference receives criticism from people 
struggling with major policy issues at their campus. Conferences that try to do both 
generally fail to satisfy either group. 

The regional conference, being the one major get-together of the year, too often 
tries to be all things to all people. I would rather see an early autumn meeting with 
limited attendance and specific aims i,e. a conference designed for union board execu- 
tives and senior and junior staff. Attendance should be limited to about five stu- 
dents and three staff members per school. Such a conference might concentrate on: 
a) leadership techniques that individuals can utilize in their own unions; b) dis- 
cussions of union philosophy and major issues facing unions and union boards; c) 
bringing the ACU-I to the individual union. A conference of this sort would also at- 
tend to the business of the region, as the regional conference now does. 

2. An extensive series of workshops for union chairmen and committeemen, senior 
and junior staff. These regional and sub-regional workshops can be both program and 
problem oriented, depending on the needs of the individual unions. Students and staff 
could select or reject specific workshops. Specific topics would then be based on a 
supply and demand system, enabling those planning regional activities to more accur- 
ately gauge the true needs of the region. 
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Such workshops could be inexpensive, costing the individual union no more than 
transportation and a meal. With expenses reduced, unions would hopefully --in the 
long run -- receive more benefit at the same or a reduced cost. 

3. Constant communication initiated by student and staff coordinators to their 
counterparts in individual unions. This includes, but is not limited to, issuance of 
a regional newsletter. Other projects could include a regional supplement to the com- 
mittee on the arts handbook, cooperation on publicity for events, block-booking of 
films and concerts, etc. 

4. Expansion of the role of the steering committee. Too often steering commit- 
tees have seen their role as restricted to planning a regional conference. The com- 
mittee should become responsible for the overall functioning of the multiple activities 
outlined above, as well as additional activities. It would be essential to involve 
more regional students and staff in planning individual events. A sub-committee on 
workshops, for example, could utilize not just coordinators, but people from other 
unions with special talents or problems . 

For too long now the partnership concept in the regions has taken a back seat to 
other considerations in the ACU-I. Only when we fully realize, (as the Vice President 
for Regional Affairs unceasingly reminds us) that "As the regions go, so goes the 
ACU-I" will we give the regions the attention and participation they deserve. 



Old Guards Versus Young Turks? 

A Generation Gap Or A Status Gap? 



RICHARD D. BLACKBURN 
Union Director 
Kansas State University 



I suspect that the fertile mind(s) that coined this session title recognized that 
a hint of controversy or confrontation these days is attention-getting. The old guard - 
young turk labels are, of course, not original with the 1971 conference program com- 
mittee. I well recall my own personal trauma in 1960 at the age of 32, as a small 
college union director will all of three years as a college union experience. Find- 
ing myself on the Association's executive committee (because I was host director for 
the Colorado Springs conference), I also found that virtually overnight I had under- 
gone a rather amazing metamorphisis to "old guard" status in the eyes of some. To 
update this phenomenon, after the past two years of executive committee service, Ernie 
Christensen has probably experienced some bits of identity crisis. 

Who are the "old guards" in the Association of College Unions and who are the 
"young turks"? What are the criteria applied in such categorizing? Is it age? Years 
of union service? One's position title? Years of Association service? Types of As- 
sociation leadership positions? Service on the Executive Committee? (I have already 
suggested some possible correlation here) Is it a "type" label for those who have 
inherited some particular philosophical label, e.g. business oriented or program or- 
iented? Or is it merely a descriptive phrase for those who are in various stages of 
physical and/or mental deterioration? Whoever they are, the dividing line between 
them is often thin and frequently blurred. However, for those of you who came to this 
session expecting an answer to the question posed, I offer this. 

I believe that the users of old guard and young turk labels are reflecting more 
of a status gap than a generation gap. This could be status differentials as per- 
ceived through job titles -- program advisor versus union director, or small union 
versus large union. It might be differing perceptions due to association hierarchy -- 
first timer versus executive committee member as an example. 

Perhaps our discussion will unearth some clear answers or maybe it doesn't really 
make much difference how one gets a certain label. So rather than prolong this an- 
alysis of association name-calling, I prefer to move on to what I think this session 
is really all about -- change in the Association of College Unions. 

That our organization has changed is obvious. The gathering of a dozen students 
and staff at the Ohio Union in 1914, contrasted with this 1971, gathering dramatizes 
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the change which 57 years has brought. One of the most outstanding accounts of as- 
sociation change was written by Harold Pride for College Unions -- Year Fifty on the 
occasion of the ACU-I's 1964 golden anniversary. I recommend it especially to those 
who are interested in learning how far we came in the first half-century. 

But even since year fifty, there has been much change. Maybe this period of 
change has been more significant and dramatic, or perhaps its just because most of us 
have been around to experience it. But few would deny that the first decade of the 
association's second fifty has been eventful. 

Structurally, one change overshadows all others. Of course, I refer to the events 
surrounding the establishment of a full-time central office and executive secretary 
position. In 1965-66 Oregon Union Director "Si" Ellingson was asked to study the 
feasibility of full-time professional service in the central office of the association. 
His recommendations included that an ad hoc committee be appointed to develop proce- 
dures for establishing a central secretariat, to recommend possible sites, and to con- 
sider membership dues changes necessary to finance same. When Secretary-Treasurer 
E.A. Whiting (Cornell) indicated he wished to retire from the association position he 
had held for 27 years, the need for a new central office became real. 

During 1966-67, a special committee on the central office studied the question 
and proposed support of a new dues structure. At the 1967 conference business meet- 
ing, the new dues and central office structure was approved by a membership vote of 
273 to 3, with 7 abstentions. 

In 1967-68 a search committee was established to review applications for the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary position and consider locations for the new central office. The ex- 
ecutive committee approved the recommendations of the search committee and subsequently 
drafted and negotiated a contract with Dr. Chester A. Berry, with date of employment 
being March 1, 1968. The central office was located in Palo Alto, California. 

So it was that our organization made the giant step toward providing continuity 
of administration for the future. A couple of years later the position of the editor 
of publications was moved into the central office. The story of Porter Butts and his 
34 years of Association editorship is now legend. I doubt if anyone, even those of us 
who worked closely with them, can fully comprehend the magnitude of Ed Whiting and 
Porter Butts' labors. But now the torch has been passed. 

When past-president Ellingson first recommended that we move ahead with paid 
staff, he noted "most suggestions for change seem to be based on a desire to shift 
certain responsibilities from individuals working in the committees and regional or- 
ganizations to paid personnel". Then he went on to comment: "While expansion and im- 
provement of association services is not only desirable but inevitable, and while un- 
ion staff members are universally overworked, I think we must subject any suggested 
transfer of functions to paid staff to the most careful analysis. My concern is not 
primarily with the union's role in the education of student volunteers and the apparent 
inconsistency of ourselves relying on paid help within the association. What does 
worry me is the very real danger of losing our viability and sensitivity." 

I think it continues to be appropriate to assert this concern. As the person who 
was association president the year the central office was established, it should not 
be necessary for me to express my personal convictions about the appropriateness of 
that step. However, with the availability of a paid association staff to share the 
load, we must underscore the challenge for each of us -- a challenge that we continue 
to be "doers", as well as talkers for the betterment of our association. 

The phenomenon I speak of certainly hasn't come about in just the last three 
years, nor does the ACU-I have a corner on all the non-producers among volunteer agen- 
cies. Still, I continue to observe just how little comes out of our committees and 
from our regional organizations. I see how few "doers" are really around to answer the 
call for needed research or to prepare materials for publication. Out of nearly 900 
member institutions, the production potential is tremendous. 

To assume that all will originate in and come out of the central office -- and 
that we only need to sit back and pay our dues -- is change of the most devastating 
kind to our organizational viability. 

So while I’m calling for more people to do something for this organization, I 
also know how some of us will respond to that call. Personal involvement in our as- 
sociation -- in terms of committing great quantities of time and energy -- is becoming 
more and more difficult for all of us. While I dislike the prospect, it’s possible 
that we are headed more and more toward turning the association over to paid staff. 

It's hard to concentrate on ACU-I committee correspondence when the main lobby is 
filled with demonstrators. The lull between bomb threats is not the most conducive 
time to write a conference paper. We can all spin these sorts of sad tales. But I 
don’t think wa can cop out that easily. 

We say that our own union job demands are too great -- that there is just no time 
to be a volunteer producer for our professional organization. Observe our students 
who carry a heavy academic load, plus other personal and job responsibilities. We ex- 
pect them, nonetheless, to make intense committments to our union committees and 
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boards, and most of them find a way. Perhaps there's an analogy here worth pondering. 
Past-President Ed Siggelkow put it well in a Bulletin article when he said: "My ex- 

perience tells me that we do little better in the quality of volunteer participation 
than we experience with student volunteers in our union organizations. That is, many 
v/iiion staff members, like student committee members and officers, want recognition and 
responsibilities; but, in the end, for lack of requisite time, energy, vision, talent, 
or work habits, fail to produce." 

Change, of course, is not always a sign of progress. Nowhere in our association 
is there more persistent and disabling change than in the rosters of appointive posi- 
tions. Executive committee minutes and letter of appointment files bulge with the ev- 
idence of association personnel turnover. A new campus position, relocating to another 
region, job or personal pressures, outright disenchantment -- the reasons are many. 
Nonetheless the effect upon any kind of committee or regional continuity is profound. 
And the problem of short term service to the association seems to be getting worse. 

The questions which this brings me around to are: with hundreds of wolunteer jobs 

available in ACU-I, why is there so little sustained performance? Why is the average 
performance span for service to this organization so brief? Does the fault lie with 
an unresponsive and stifling bureaucracy or with an impatient and uncommitted con- 
stituency? I hope some suggested answers will come from our discussion. 

In 1960 there were 430 delegates attending the annual conference; in 1970 there 
were 863. This doubling of conference attendance in a decade is but one aspect of the 
change in our annual conferences . A decade ago the conference program planning was 
largely the work of one person. Any member of the 1971 conference program committee 
can tell you what it's like now. It's a pressure- filled, exhaustive project of two 
years duration. 

In addition to changes in conference attendance and program complexity, there 
have been clear shifts in program content. "Too much time spent on social and broad 
educational issues, and not enough material on union operations," is a frequent com- 
ment. "Of course, I'm interested in our society's problems, but to justify the cost 
of my conference attendance, I feel there needs to be more sessions on food service -- 
or business management -- or bookstore or recreation." Recent increases in the 

number of students attending the annual conference add another dimension to program 
content needs . 

Staff diversity has long been a union trademark. We strive for certain philo- 
sophical standards to bind us together. The "complete" union director, is one who 
has total administrative responsibility for every phase of his union, should have 
incentive to go to any session and profit. There are few "complete" union directors 
in this association -- either because of campus organizational anomalies or self- 
chosen philosophical skewness. My observation is that most conference delegates will 
seek out those program sessions which are comfortably congruent with their own self- 
concept: program sessions for "program- types" ; business sessions for "business -types ' ; 

and I might add no session's for "party- types ! " It might be a useful innovation some 
year to persuade delegates to attend only sessions which they perceive to be the least 
related to their job. There might be more learning take place than ever before! Now 
that I have resorted to the indefensible act of typing conference delegates, there's 
also the very large number of "first timers" frequently overwhelmed by the size and 
cliqueishness of it all. And at the other extreme are those who are returning for 
their umpteenth conference, having a hard time getting very psyched up by sessions on 
"How To Make A Budget" or on "Reform in American Higher Education." 

We like to believe that union people are something special when it comes to human 
relationships. It's our bag to go with an extra amount of tolerance and understanding 
and compassion. So it strikes me, especially each year at conference time, as being 
downright incongruous that we are afflicted with so much professional intolerance. Di- 
versity in staff types can be a strength, but we union people haven't done a very good 
job of using it that way -- in our own union, in the work of this association, or at 
our annual conferences . 

George Bernard Shaw has observed that "the best reformers the world has ever seen 
are those who commence on themselves". 

As we each look at ourself, it would be pertinent to ask: "If I feel a 'gap' with 

someone else here, what have I contributed toward closing that gap?" Is the gap really 
there, or is it assumed from job titles or the persons particular station in our or- 
ganization? 

We are new in a period of rising conference costs and limited budgets at home. 

One union director told me that they were taking the three thousand dollars they would 
have spent on regional and national conference attendance this year, and instead making 
a series of visitations to selected unions . He sees this as giving more tangible re- 
turn for dollars spent. I suspect that others feel this way about our conferences. 

Some have suggested that it's time to seriously examine our annual conference, and to 
ask whether there are alternative approaches. There may be, and I think this needs 
serious study. 
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Can we properly serve all the heterogeneous needs or should our annual confer- 
ence undergo major dissection? That would be one way to move toward conference homo- 
geneity -- separate conferences for program types and business types. Separate con- 
ference for large unions and small unions. But that doesn't fit very well with our 
union philosophy, does it? It doesn’t with mine! 

During the year 1967-68, an ad hoc committee for the study of officer selection 
procedures was appointed. Some members had expressed concerns, and rightfully so, be- 
cause the association's procedures had not changed for many years. Under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Shirley Bird Perry (the University of Texas) the "ad hoc flock", con- 
ducted extensive research within and outside the association. Included was a general 
survey mailing to each member of the association. After analyzing the survey results, 
the committee reported at the 1968 conference that: 

1. By a large majority, the membership prefers the retention of a nominating 
committee . 

2. Some changes should be made in the size, structure, selection and composition 
of the nominating committee. 

3. The membership does not want an election contest, feeling that in a volunteer, 
professional service organization it is inappropriate to introduce political 
campaigns and splintering politics. 

4. More specific information should be solicited from the candidates recommended. 

At the 1968 conference business meeting, a unanimous vote was cast to implement a 

by-laws change altering the composition of the nominating committee. In addition, the 
Perry committee submitted a lengthy report containing recommended procedures for in- 
suring maximum involvement of the membership in all phases of the officer selection 
process. These procedures are in use at the present time. 

The work of the Perry group was a sincere and intensive effort to respond to a 
need for change in our association. Based on membership response, changes were made. 
Now, three years later, another study committee is again working on reviewing the of- 
ficer selection process and their report was made at this conference. Further pro- 
cedural changes will likely result from this latest study. Such questions as a slate 
with more than one name for each office, and voting by individuals rather than insti- 
tutions should receive a thorough hearing. 

The actual process of selecting our waders has been the recipient of much con- 
scientious endeavor as any former member c a nominations committee will attest. The 
1968 Perry report states: "As the Committee carefully considered the survey results, 
it became apparent that the Association's membership believes that the present system 
has and is producing strong, dedicated and effective leadership, .. .we must preserve 
those aspects of the system which have brought about the type of leadership under which 
this Association has progressed." 

The performance quality of our elected leaders does not seem to be an issue; but 
questions are asked like: 

"Why are most officers from larger schools?" -or- 

"Why aren't more non- directors elected to association offices?" 

Association elective positions require a committment to attend conferences and to 
do other traveling. They require a committment of daily attention to correspondence, 
and office personnel to handle it. They necessitate some degree of job stability. 

Time, budget, and local administrative support are all necessarily involved. These 
factors shouldn't automatically eliminate all non-directors and small college staff, 
though most are reluctant to be considered due to these same reasons. My own observa- 
tion, having served on the executive committee while at a college of 1200 and also at 
a university of 13,000, is that too much can be made of these factors. Intensity of 
desire and strength of dedication to association service are among the most necessary 
qualifications. A good amount of experience in working for the association is also 
important -- in my judgment, necessary -- for top positions. 

Any review of recent change in the ACU-I would be lacking without some mention 
of the revitalization of student involvement. In the early 1950's, increasing size 
and logistical problems forced a student-staff annual conference division. It was at 
this point that the regional organization and the student- oriented regional conference 
was born. 

Most people would agree, I think, that through the years there was little student 
sense of identification or involvement with the Association of College Unions. Student 
leaders in some regions began to express this concern. In 1967 a student met with the 
executive committee ,to explore ways of strengthening the student- staff partnership. A 
project, first labeled "Revitalization of Student Involvement in the Association of 
College Unions", eventually evolved into what we now know as the Mishawak Assembly. 

There seems little question but that the Mishawak experience has been a great per- 
sonal and professional "revitali zer" for those who attend. The extent to which it has 
had a similar effect on the regional organization and other segments of the Association 
is less clear. More time may be necessary before that verdict is in. Nevertheless, 
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the Mishawak project has been a worthy example of progressive change. It has demon- 
strated a responsiveness to expressed needs. It has shown our capacity to innovate 
and to succeed when outside funds were not available. It has again shown that, with 
all our diversities, the development of a sense of partnership within the college union 
is not a pipedream. 

Having said all of this, perhaps it's time to come back to where I began: change 

in our Association -- how does it happen, and who pulls the strings. 

Everyone should have the opportunity to attend a Mishawak or to put in a year on 
the Executive Committee. That's not possible. But such experiences point out what I 
also have been trying to say in this paper. This Association is not ruled by a stodgy 
bunch of "old guards" operating behind a blank wall; it's not being turned over to a 
bunch of here today- gone tomorrow "young turks". Nor are the executive committee, or 
the nominations committee, or the paid professional staff the sole determinants of what 
changes and when. 

The real catalysts for change are those who are willing to pitch in and do their 
part -- and be producers for this association. There are far too few among us! 



JAMES MATHIAS 

Director, Auxiliary Services 
Mercy College 



It seems to me that Dick has ssrtempted to answer the question of "old guard ver- 
sus young turks" by reducing the question to one of personal egos and job titles. I 
submit this is simplistic and really evades the question. 

The Teal question is this: is there an element within the association's hierarchy 

that stands on tradition, that perpetuates itself, that is in control of the decision- 
making process, that controls selection of national officers and committees, that con- 
trols conference programs and business meetings, that controls publications, that con- 
trols resolutions submitted by committees? And the other half of the ques tion . . . . is 
there an element that is dissatisfied with tradition, dissatisfied with the decision- 
making process, with the selection of officers, with the conference programs, and dis- 
satisfied with the actions taken on committee resolutions? To me, these two elements 
do exist. 

I agree with Dick in one respect. Change is what this session is all about; or 
maybe it's the lack of change. Moving the central office from the east coast to the 
west coast represents physical change. Moving the publications office from Wisconsin 
to California represents physical change. Moving from volunteer leadership to paid 
leadership represents change in personnel. Or does it? 

Centralization of services represents change. Increasing complexity in our re- 
gional and national conferences represents change. Minor improvements in the nomi- 
nating of national officers and the sudden reawakening of the need for student involve- 
ment represents change. These are the things the old guard refers to when they speak 
of change. Perhaps what we are really talking about is the velocity of change. 

I would concede that the rediscovery of the need for student involvement in the 
affairs of the ACU-I represents some change. However, I must ask this question: what 

has Mishawak accomplished that affects this association at the regional or institu- 
tional level? 

I can accept and applaud the efforts of this program committee to provide diver- 
sity and challenge, interaction and entertainment. The results of their endeavors 
should be apparent to everyone attending this conference. That they were forced to 
work around this monument to plantation hospitality so limited in accommodations that 
delegates cannot even sleep in the same city only verifies the work performed by this 
group. 

Three years ago we appointed a committee to study the nominations procedures and 
maybe someday soon we can point to a meaningful difference here. 

We appoint committees to study questions of discrimination and when we confront 
these questions the executive board responds by telling us no constructive purpose 
would be served via confrontation. 

Some time ago I recall reading in the Bulletin an article written by a member of 
the old guard lamenting the lack of proportional representation on our many committees. 
It was reported that large schools tend to be placed on committees about three times 
as often as their numbers would dictate. 
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On the executive committee schools over 20,000 occupy half the positions while 
representing only 9% of the association membership. The argument is frequently made 
that only large schools have the back up staff to allow their representatives to de- 
vote time to ACU-I business. My reaction is simple and unprintable. 

I hear the Bulletin has changed type and paper stock. Still I read a journal 
dedicated to building announcements and personnel moves. Perhaps some meaningful en- 
couragement to institutions without ten million dollar expansion plans would broaden 
the appeal of the Bulletin and contribute to the atmosphere of change. 

The Central Office tells me we need good sound research on a variety of topics. 
Yet I see the grand sum of $450.00 allocated to the research committee for FY 69-70, 
less than 1/10 of 1% of the budget. 

Again I must come back to our title, "Old Guard versus the Young Turks". We do 
have two separate groups not defined by age, job titles, or association status, but 
defined by philosophy. One group is in control, one group feels locked out of the 
secret fraternity. One group says you never volunteer and that you are inadequate 
when you do. The other says the leadership has systematically excluded diverse opin- 
ion. One group says this association is "not being turned over to a bunch of here to- 
day-gone tomorrow young turks". The other group says your attitude convinces me the 
"blank wall" does not want nor is willing to tolerate people who break their mold. 



CATHY DEAL 
Student 

Indiana University 



On reading Dick Blackburn's statements concerning the "old guard-young turk" tur- 
moil, my initial reaction is one of hesitation, a kind of "yes, but". While I agree 
with his thesis in some respects, I don't think he has quite hit the nail on the head, 
particularly in terms of causes of the controversy. 

Labeling in our society, stimulated especially by the divisive '60's has evolved 
into almost a high art form. So, too, with the ACU-I. Association labels are often 
handed out on the basis of age or position, and often on the basis of one facet of 
one's actions or philosophical orientation. One can be saddled with a tag through 
virtually no active solicitation. I was astonished to find myself a potential member 
of the "Old Guard" at the ripe old age of twenty- one and with all of three years Union 
experience. Supposedly, my membership on the Executive Committee commits me to that 
camp . 

Though numerous reasons can be given for label-slapping, I suspect the most com- 
mon application is to people with whom we don't agree or whom we just don't like, much 
as the terms "hippie" and "commie" have been corrupted, without much thoughtful evalu- 
ation and without much attempt to understand the motives and feelings of the person 
being so quickly judged. And yet, the most general criterion is not job classifica- 
tion or age but the hardening of the emotional arteries and erosion of tolerance and 
concern -- qualities often lacking in those who criticize the loudest. 

However, it isn't the "who" and "how" of the gap question which is most import- 
ant; it is the "why". First of all let me express some of my "old guard" viewpoints. 

I suppose that I am "old guard" in the sense of using cliches like respect and toler- 
ance and patience in centers of difference. I believe that we retreat too quickly 
into our personal biases and fail* to encourage diversity of ideas of thought. I also 
believe that we must take up the challenge to participate ourselves. Leadership can 
only go halfway to close any gaps, and we, too, must "reach out." Likewise, we must 
not pass the buck to a monolithic ACU-I. An organization is composed of people , and 
as part of the Association we must share any failure. 

Our problems stem from many sources. A primary cause of discontent among young 
turks is the failure of many Association projects t* reach fruition. Committees fal- 
ter, regions stagnate -- the list continues. analysis of the problem would seem to 





indicate that we should:: 1) do less but do it better and 2) tighten up our perfor- 

mance, particularly in terms of overall organization and communications. I favor the 
second solution. An analogy was drawn by Dick between staff productivity and that of 
the student workers on campus, citing the failure of staff in many instances to even 
parallel the efforts of their students. Staff should be doing as well or better, par- 
ticularly in the ACIJ-I where they are not only dealing with activity directly related 
to their profession but also have the advantage of extensive experience and p-rofession- 
al training. 

Fine and good. Bur what prevents this from happening? Here I disagree, feeling 
that attitude has more to do with the problem than structure. The bureaucracy of the 
ACIJ-I, albeit time-consuming, is not that difficult to negotiate and should not be for 
people accustomed to dealing with complex organizations. The real problem lies in the 
encouragement and interest that we give to each other, which in turn affects respon- 
siveness m structural functioning and structural renovation. 

In some ways the ACU-I is a reactive organization, much in the sense of the United 
States Congress i.e. it hesitates to act, and, once acting hesitates to support. The 
move to initiate student revitalization within the Association took three years to bear 
fruit, and two years later there are still those wte* doubt its merits. Another problem 
of morale is illustrated in our turnover in appointive personnel. One possible reason 
for this turnover is a failure to identify and encorarage new talent, and the subsequent 
killing off of the old reliables from overwork. New changes in central office proces- 
ses will help with identification of talent, but individual personal encouragement is 
still needed. Of course, utilization of new talent involves some risk. Projects may 
falter and mistakes vrii 1 be made, but the price of expertise is experience -- often 
bad experience. In the same vein, only through experience will qualified leadership 
emerge. We provide othsr students with the opportunity to risk failure and gain know- 
how; can't we do the same for ourselves? 

Not the least of the problems of participation is direction. Qualified and wil- 
ling workers are often confused and turned-off by appointments to positions which lack 
specific charges or adequate group coordination. Even more deflating than a lack of 
group organization is a lack of group purpose. Even in the ACU-I a common malady of 
organizations, committee- itis , regularly takes its toll of ACU-I members. Positions 
lose value and esteem when they become mere facades. Appointed positions just for the 
sake of appointed positions satisfy no one. 

One of the successful events stemming from ACU-I participation, however, is the 
Mishawak Assembly, too often misunderstood and unjustly criticized. As Dick has sta- 
ted, Mishawak is popularly conceptualized as a "personal revitalizer" with little con- 
crete value to the Association as a whole.... a kind of glorified fun session for a 
handful of ACU-I brass. In reality, Mishawak has demonstrated an enthusiastic commit- 
ment and participation (absent in many other Association endeavors) which has gener- 
ated significant improvements in the ACU-I. The Mishawak program provides intensive 
communication and idea-sharing among the student and staff leadership of the ACU-I. 

More than any other ACU-I program, it has affirmed the partnership concept. Further, 
the Mishawak Assembly program establishes channels of communication for future use 
and generates such changes as regional structural revision, regional conference format 
improvement, and such regional programming innovation as sub- regions, Mini iMishawaks , 
and area workshops. Mishawak represents input to the ACU-I. Feedback on the issues 
before the Task Force, nominations study committee, and performing arts study commit- 
tee represented a major part of past Assemblies. Unfortunately, Mishawak is also the 
only major source of information on the ACU-I for the student partner in the Associa- 
tion. Regrettably, valuable Assembly time is wasted on a function neglected by the 
regions and local unions. 

Mishawak is also a quality experience. While it may be an expensive undertaking 
affecting only fifty people , it more positively affects the delegates better than 
other more extensive activities affect the whole Association. Mishawak has generated 
nearly all other facets of student revitalization e.g. a student Executive Committee 
member, student participation in the national conference and on the conference program 
committee. Other student committee activity (such as that related to the nominations, 
performing arts, regional finance, and current issues study committees) were all ideas 
generated from the initial Mishawak experience. Mishawak does produce results. 

Perhaps this is a good time to say a word about the "youngest turks", the stu- 
dents. One question in my mind (and, I think, an indicator of performance by the 
ACU-I) is the loss of so many potential Union personnel. Those undergraduates who 
have become deeply involved in regional and national activity have at one time or an- 
other considered union careers. Why, then, do some of the top prospects slip away? 
Perhaps part of the answer is their disillusionment with the apparent "genteel neutral- 
ism" they sense in the ACU-I as a whole and the discouragement of finding that, indeed, 
they are in many respects more capable, more enthusiastic and more willing to innovate 
and experiment than many "professionals" in the field. 
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The absence of encouragement and decisive commitment on the part of Association 
members is as harmful as any negative response. The real villains of the "gap" are 
not solely the "old guard" or "young turks" but those who practice benign neglect: the 
apathetic who kills the desire to participate by his example and his failure to en- 
courage diversity and experimentation, with all its headaches. "Pockets of success? 
such as Mishawak are not enough. While our soul-searching on this issue is in itself 
a hopeful sign, we must continue to promote the recognizable worth of Associations in- 
volvement to ourselves ami to each other, and to exemplify our belief by our own par- 
ticipation . Otherwise, vse miake ourselves legitimate candidates for categorical labels 



Student Faculty Partnership In The Academic Setting 



JOSEPH A. PAYNE, JR. 
Dean, Student Affairs 
Tennessee State University 



The need to focus atcsntion on student- faculty partnership in the academic set- 
ting implies that there is a need to overcome the conflict that presently exists be- 
tween these two groups. It is believed that if a partnership arrangement can be ef- 
fected between students and faculty, it may resolve or neutralize this conflict to the 
end that maximum benefits will be realized by both groups as they engage together in 
the educational enterprise. 

Conflict between students and faculty is not something new in American higher ed- 
ucation. In the early years of higher education in this country students were held to 
a rigid observance of detailed rules and regulations developed by the faculty. Stu- 
dents were often fined, resticated or expelled for violations of petty requirements. 

As a result, students regarded the faculty as natural enemies, and often went on ram- 
pages of protest and even open rebellion. The increase of laymen as professors, many 
of whom had studied at German universities, and the impact of the influence of these 
universities on colleges and universities in this country, caused American educators 
to come to disregard the activities that students engaged in outside the classroom 
and focus only on their academic pursuits inside the classroom. As the number of stu- 
dents began to increase in colleges and universities, the students themselves intro- 
duced the notion of extra-class activities as a means of using their leisure time. 
Sensing the need to give direction to these activities, full-time officers of student 
personnel services were appointed. These officers were selected from the faculty and 
were highly respected scholars and teachers . 

The intent here is not to trace the rise of student personnel services nor the 
evolutionary processes that have taken place in extra-curricular activities to this 
point. Attention is called to this phase of development in American higher education 
as a frame of reference to document the facts that conflict has existed over a long 
period of time between students and teachers on the one hand, and to point out on the 
other, that it was the faculty that saw the need to overcome this conflict by giving 
direction to the activities of students outside the classroom when this need was made 
manifest. It may be said here that while students have indicated their needs in one 
way or the other from time to time, the faculty have sought to meet these needs, what- 
ever they may be, at the highest level of efficiency. It is against this background 
that I now turn to discuss student- faculty partnership in the academic setting today. 

The very nature of the modern university cries out for faculty-student contacts. 
The student needs a faculty advisor to assist him in making wise choices if he is to 
know maximum success for his efforts. And, the faculty advisor needs the student's 
point of view if he is to be relevant in his thinking and action and in the practice 
of his profession. The words "faculty advisor" are not meant here to imply a formal 
advising program, but rather an informal faculty- student contact where there is joint 
effort by faculty and student in a common task. 

The faculty should be concerned with individual students by virtue of their own 
personality and behavior. The student develops high qualities as a person through his 
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informal contacts with faculty members of simi]/* qualities. Wfcat th-'* teacher states, 
how he looks and his ideas alter not only the c^hitive elements -*f • ■ e student sit- 
ting in front of him, his statements may have t**^nendous impact irrn is emotional and 
psychological makeup. What the teacher is, as ^ human being* may n »eigh what he 
says as an instructor. The unique aspects of ^ teacher, as a h-usv . ; , may linger 
longer than the theories he insists are so impo^^ant for the stud -r:t to remember. 

In this era of general distrust (and particularly the distrust- rrhat students have 

of anyone over thirty), the faculty, most of wh^ ar® over thirty.. must recognize that 

their role is advising not judging. If the stu^ht is involved 5m a circumstance that 
is right or wrong, the student wants help in hailing it, not evtalrait ing it. The stu- 
dent seeks out the faculty member because he h® can trust: hint. The trust that 

the student has in the faculty member should be Awarded with a csxRprtance of the cir- 
cumstance in which the student is involved with ^he view to helpiry rne student over- 
come his problem, rather than sitting in judgme^ on the student iec jBsse he got in- 
volved in the first place. 

From the student's point of view, it may said that the ker etc a partnership 
between students and faculty is trust. Trust t^t the faculty will reek to understand 
the student; that the faculty will have a genuj* 1 ^ concern for the orti ent's welfare; 
and that the faculty will be sincere and honest ^n their dealings wfre: the students. 

College students are in a stage of development which is typifixEu by efforts to 
establish independence and develop a personal of values which consider to be 

their own rather than the values that have been imposed upon them 5 u parents, society 
and authority. We know that students bring vaf/^ng degrees of reafTirsss for meeting 
and resolving successfully what can often seem be brutal demands :-f an independence 
which has been thrust upon them. The student y^h a^Y pride or per? jrnal integrity 
feels forced to choose independence over depend^ce; _ freedom over mrrSTtrict ion . 

Anyone who talks regularly to students cap Confirm the fact tmsrt most of them 
have complaints, real or imagined, concerning t^^atment they have received in such 
matters as class attendance, class discussion, *^sting practices and grading. In the 
past most students have been afraid to press tb^e complaints, have been discouraged 
from doing so, or have found no grievance machi^ry availabl e to them to do so. Where 
such machinery is not available, students are d^Hsing it on their ©wvn^and are press- 
ing for more meaningful involvement in the deci^ ^on-making processes ax the academic 
community. (This includes the whole range of d^isions that are matte affecting their 
lives . ) 

As was indicated earlier, when the student^ deviled the extra-curricular activ- 
ities program and this program increased in si0 e and importance, steps were taken to 
appoint faculty persons to give direction to tb fi ^e activities. The need now is for 
faculty to take the lead in including students ^ nominally equal partners with the 
faculty in the total education enterprise. Sue/* 1 an arrangement will help students 
strengthen their sense of confidence and vigor/. It will help the famlty to become 
more relevant, more concerned, and more honest it s dealings with students . This, 
it seems, should be the goal of our attempts td Understand and guide the young toward 
adulthood. It is the worthy goal of helping student come into iris own strength, 

into the profound secret of his own unique resd u *ces • 



The Incomplete Results Of 
The Graduate Opportunity Survey Circa 1971 

WILLIAM C. EP^ARDS 
Union Dire<^r 

University of Missot^i-St • Louis 



Even a person spared the glorious expexie^S oi a course in elementary statistics 
would deduce that a survey of less than \enty per cent is sonas^hat dismal. 

That fact alone means very little when placed P^ido the numbers thst mysteriously ap- 
peared on the abacus. (Remember, truth is som^xmeS stranger than fiction.) 

Fifty-five institutions responding offer S°rt of advanced experience in un- 

ion work, accredited or otherwise. However, tP^ty^uine of these are Programs not 
previously listed. 





In 1968, fifty institutions were listed. Of those, thirty-four did not respond 
to the latest inquiry, thirteen are still offering programs, and three are definitely 
not offering programs at the present time. 

The underlying purpose of the new survey was to ferret out authentic programs 
while offering a standardization of information so that candidates could efficiently 
compare the opportunities available. The survey also sought to learn the sources of 
union professionals and the degree to which these sources contribute to their prepara- 
tion. 

Perhaps with more work this project can be developed into a useful device for 
professional and student alike. 

THESE LISTINGS REFLECT INCOMPLETE SURVEY RETURNS THROUGH MARCH 15, 1971 

I. Forty- five Institutions Offering Academic Programs Leading To Graduate Degrees Re- 
lated To The Union Field 

Arizona, University of, Tucson 
California, State College at Los Angeles 
California, Polytechnic, San Luis Obispo 
Colorado, University of Northern at Greeley 
Delaware, University of, Newark 
Hawaii, University of, Honolulu 

Illinois, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 
Illinois, Institute of Technology, Chicago 
Illinois, Western Illinois University, Macomb 
Iowa, University of Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls 
Kansas, State Teachers College, Emporia 
Kansas, State University, Manhattan 
Louisiana, State University, Baton Rouge 
Maine, University of, Orono 
Michigan, State University, East Lansing 
Minnesota, Mankato State College, Mankato 
Minnesota, Winona State College, Winona 
Missouri, Central State College, Warrensburg 
Missouri, St. Louis University, St. Louis 
Missouri, University of Missouri, Kansas City 
Nevada, University of, Las Vegas 
New York, New York University, New York City 
New York, University of Rochester, Rochester 
New York, State University of, Albany 
New York, Wagner College, Staten Island 
North Carolina, State University, Raleigh 
North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks 
Ohio, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
Ohio, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Ohio, University of Dayton, Dayton 
Ohio, University, Athens 
Ohio, University of Toledo, Toledo 
Oregon, College of Education, Monmouth 
Oregon, State University, Corvallis 
Oregon, University of, Eugene 
Pennsylvania, Indiana University, Indiana 
Pennsylvania, State University, University Park 
Pennsylvania, Slippery Rock State College, Slippery Rock 
Rhode Island, Rhode Island College, Providence 
Rhode Island, University of, Kingston 
Texas, Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth 
Vermont, University of, Burlington 
Washington, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma 
Wisconsin, State University, LaCrosse 
Wyoming, University of, Laramie 

Twenty-eight College Unions Directly Engaged In Accredited Programs Leading To 
Related Graduate Degrees 

Arizona, University of, Tucson 

California, State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 
Colorado, University of Northern, Greeley 
Delaware, University of, Newark 
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Illinois, Eastern Illinois University, Charleston 

Illinois, George Williams College, Downers Grove 

Illinois, Western Illinois University, Macomb 

Kansas, State Teachers College, Emporia 

Kansas, State University, Manhattan 

Maine, University of, Orono 

Michigan, State University, East Lansing 

Minnesota, Mankato State College, Mankato 

Missouri, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 

Missouri, St. Lcuis University, St. Louis 

Missouri, University of, Kansas City 

New York, New York University, New York City 

New York, State University College, Oneonta 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks 

Ohio, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Ohio, University of Dayton, Dayton 

Oregon, State University, Corvallis 

Oregon, University of, Eugene 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, University of, Indiana 

Pennsylvania, Slippery Rock State College, Slippery Rock 

Rhode Island, Rhode Island College, Providence 

Vermont, University of, Burlington 

Washington, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma 

Wisconsin, State University, LaCrosse 

III. College Unions Offt ing Paid Part-time Employment Related To Advanced Study 
Arizona, University of, Tucson 

California, State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo 

Colorado, University of Northern, Greeley 

Illinois, George Williams College, Downers Grove 

Illinois, Institute of Technology, Chicago 

Illinois, Western Illinois University, Macomb 

Iowa, University of Northern, Cedar Falls 

Kansas, State Teachers College, Emporia 

Kansas, State University, Manhattan 

Louisiana, State University, Baton Rouge 

Missouri, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 

Missouri, St. Louis University, St. Louis 

Missouri, University of, Kansas City 

Nevada, University of. Las Vegas 

New York, New York University, New York City 

New York, State University of, Albany 

Ohio, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Ohio, University of Dayton, Dayton 

Ohio, University, Athens 

Oregon, State University, Corvallis 

Oregon, University of, Eugene 

Pennsylvania, Indiana, University of, Indiana 

Pennsylvania, Slippery Rock State College, Slippery Rock 

Rhode Island, Rhode Island College, Providence 

Rhode Island University of, Kingston 

Texas, Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth 

Vermont, University of, Burlington 

Washington, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma 

Wisconsin, State University, LaCrosse 

Wyoming, University of, Laramie 

Ilia. Six College Unions Offering Part-time Employment Not Necessarily Related To 
Graduate Programs 

Colorado, Adams State College, Alamosa 
Minnesota, Augsburg College, Minneapolis 
New York, Ithaca College, Ithaca 

New York, Pace College Westchester, Pleasantville 
Pennsylvania, Saint Francis College, Lorette 
Texas, Angelo State University, San Angelo 
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IV. Fifteen Institutions Offering Financial Aid To Graduate Students In Fields Re- 
lated To College Union Work 

Colorado, University of Northern, Greeley 

Illinois, Institute of Technology, Chicago 

Illinois, Western Illinois University, Macomb 

Missouri, Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 

Missouri, University of, Kansas City 

New York, State University of Albany 

New York, Wagner College, Staten Island 

North Carolina, State University, Raleigh 

North Dakota, University of, Grand Forks 

Ohio, Case Western Reserve University, Cleveland 

Ohio, University of Dayton, Dayton 

Pennsylvania, Slippery Rock State College, Slippery Rock 
Rhode Island, Rhode Island College, Providence 
Vermont, University of, Burlington 
Washington, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma 
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PART TWO: Management And Operation Of The College Union 



The Development And Use Of Management Techniques 



PETER M. BALESANO 
Campus Center Director 
College of the Holy Cross 



Introduction 

The college union administrator has the varied task of developing a program of 
activities for the college community and the administrative responsibility of direct- 
ing a building operation while using the best management techniques. In the program- 
ming area, the union administrator must be receptive to the tastes of the college 
community. In addition, he has a responsibility to expose the community to new and 
different activities in an attempt to broaden or educate the "whole person". 

The Mnion director has a particular responsibility to effectively administer an 
efficiently-run building. Before the director can do so, he must understand the in- 
dividuals under his supervision and comprehend the particular situation in which the 
individual finds himself. The key element is understanding and from this all action 
should result. 



History 

Management theory began to develop in the late 1700's with the work of Adam 
Smith and his publication Wealth of Nation. This publication was the first attempt 
to define specializations of labor in a simple attempt to increase output. Smith's 
areas of specialized labor completely redefined management and provided the stepping 
stone to present management theory. 

Specialization of labor allowed the theoreticians to divide work into specific 
jobs and to develop coordinated techniques for producing a final product. Once jobs 
were defined, management began to hire and concentrate upon specific individuals for 
specific jobs. These efforts produced greater quantities of goods and the evolution- 
ary process was truly under way. Industrial psychologists found tnemselves analyzing 
the basic characteristics of work in order to give each individual worker a job which 
maximized his human capabilities and limits, maximized coordination and teamwork among 
employees, and maximized overall efficiency. The evolutionary process led to the de- 
velopment of time and motion studies (to determine how competently the employee per- 
formed his specific task), job analysis (to standardize work), and physical surround- 
ings studies (noise, fatigue, monotony, etc.). All of this was done to determine the 
effects of these areas on quantity and quality of work. 

The more the industrial psychologists explored the worker and his job relation- 
ship, the more they became aware of a system of rewards and penalties created by the 
specific organization. Worker motivation became a theme and considerable time was 
concentrated on the worker's informal relationship to his fellow workers and how this 
informal organization effected the total formal organization. The informal organiza- 
tion inflicted its own set: of norms and behavior upon the internal group. Such norms 
extended to the amount and types of work to be performed. At this point, analysis of 
worker motivation, incentive systems, personnel policies, and inter-group relations 
comprised the present view of total system organization or what is commonly known as 
the systems approach management. The following diagram summarizes the development of 
management theory previously described. 
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Motivation 

One important topic should be examined before the area of motivation is explored. 
There are two theories relating to the basic nature of individuals which have been 
isolated by McGregor. McGregor's theory X stipulates that people are essentially lazy, 
lack motivation, dislike work, etc. Theory Y holds that people live to work, desire 
new challenges, etc. The supervisor's style is consciously or sub-consciously deter- 
mined by whether he believes in theory X or theory Y. 

The main purpose of motivation in an organization is to effect a change in indi- 
viduals which will help accomplish company objectives in a given situation. There are 
two ways to motivate people: 

1. You convince people that a desired action will satisfy a personal need. 

2, You convince people that an undesirable action will threaten one of their 
needs , 

To be successful in motivating people, one must have certain information. One 
must also be cognizant of the employee's needs and expectations and view specific situ- 
ations as the employee views them. The importance that an individual places upon the 
rules and regulations of the informal group should not be ignored. Before acting, the 
superior should analyze the situation and try to ascertain the needs of the individuals 
within that situation. 

An important concept to understand is that each person is bipolar, i.e., he wishes 
to be viewed as an individual and, at the same time, he wishes to be viewed as a member 
of a specific group. People act differently, in different situations because of their 
various environmental experiences. Motivation, therefore, is a process of stimulating 
people by arousing both a state of equalibrium and a state of tension. The end result, 
hopefully, is the attainment of desired action. We have been speaking of: 

Tension Tension 

Needs- — -t - > Wants -^Action ^Goal 

Needs 

The analysis of individual needs can be divided into two groups: physiological 

needs, and social and psychological needs. 

Physiological needs are those basic needs for food and shelter. While these 
needs are universal, they may not be developed in the same intensity for all people. 
Social and psychological needs are secondary in nature and are developed with maturity,. 
It is important to note that management affects the employee's secondary needs as 
well as his primary needs. If one refers back to early management theory, one can 
readily note that emphasis during that point in. time was primarily associated with 
primary needs. The supervisor, by his very presence, is in some way affecting the 
needs of his employees at all times. A. H. Mas low analyzed individual needs and 
listed them in a pattern of hierarchy. Maslow's needs hierarchy theory follows: 




(Schematic representation of Maslow's hierarchical theory of motivation) 

The basic theory behind Maslow's needs hierarchy is that man's needs change over 
time, depending upon their relative satisfaction. For a person to go from one need 
apward to the next, he must be at least basically satisfied with the next lowest need. 
However, too much satisfaction of one particular need could be harmful. Therefore, a 
need does not have to be completely satisfied before the person desires satisfaction 
for higher needs. Furthermore, a person may seek t.o satisfy more than one need at any 
one time. 
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In discussing motivation, one must consider that motivation includes not only 
motives but emotions as well. Motives and emotions are looked upon as conditions 
which arouse, regulate and sustain behavior. It is interesting to note that both 
terms, motive and emotion, come from the same Latin term -- movere -- meaning to move 
or encite to action. 

The psychology of motivation is concerned with five major areas: 

1. Changing emotional states 

2. Physiological states 

3. Habits 

4. Sets, attitudes and values 

5. Incentives and other environmental influences 



Motivational processes are hidden states, often outside the conscious awareness 
of the individual and consequently must be inferred from behavior. 

In the hiring process, the supervisor usually satisfies physiological needs by 
simply hiring the individual. Therefore, when a person first reports to work, he is 
usually seeking to satisfy his security or safety needs by his performance. The higher 
needs are still present but the compulsion to satisfy these needs is not as great as 
the two needs already mentioned. The strongest need the individual has in this case 
is the need for acceptance. The major portion of the safety need is satisfied when 
the person is hired and once the person receives the level of acceptance he desires, 
the remaining portion of the lower need is satisfied. Depending on the level of the 
position, a new employee will be seeking to satisfy either lower or higher needs. 

The supervisor should concentrate upon the individual's level of need satisfactions 
and allow this to govern his behavior. 

The difference between needs and wants should be defined. A want is a need which 
has been conditioned by one's environment. It is a person's aspiration level and, 
being such, it varies over time. The accentuation of a specific goal usually is not 
aimed at the maximization of need achievement but simply a state of satisfaction. 
Usually, a goal is never completely attained because, just before a person is ready 
to achieve a goal, he changes it. People usually revise their goals upward to avoid 
boredom and downward to avoid frustration. Finally, people usually select a goal that 
can be attained. For a supervisor to understand the relationship of the needs-wants- 
action-goal theory is to understand the basic theory of motivating people. There- 
fore, motivation is achieved by first determining your specific objectives and then 
motivating people according to their needs by empathizing. The superior must go 
outside himself before he will be able to effectively control the behavior of his em- 
ployees . 

There is an inter-disciplinary theory called "the black box" which can help con- 
trol outputs. This theory states that a person can control the output controlling 
input. It may not always be easy to completely understand the needs and wants of 
an employee but one can, over time, determine employee reaction by providing specific 
information (inputs) and specific reactions (outputs) will usually occur. If this 
theory can be used and mastered, the supervisor can influence or control a specific 
person or organization by the amount of information he originates. It should be noted 
that this procedure is risky and there will be a great deal of uncertainty involved 
in its use. It is ideal for cybernetic systems where situational and lysis is not 
needed, i.e., the black box theory applied to motivation lacks examination and under- 
standing of the specific situation in which the individual employee is involved. 
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The supervisor should not strive to completely satisfy the needs of his employees. 
The main objective is to increase productivity. Writings in the field of management 
have indicated that a slight bit of dissatisfaction or non-goal attainment is a healthy 
incentive for increased productivity. The supervisor must keep employees within a 
reasonable state of tension in order to effectively motivate or control their behavior. 
He must empathize with the goal of determining the individual's motivators. If this 
is not possible, or if the supervisor is too far removed from the employee, the utili- 
zation of the black box theory may at least provide the supervisor with a predictable 
response within a given situation. 

The Decisi on-Making Process 

The basis of the motivation process is the attainment of desired goals by the 
supervisor. The job or role of the supervisor entails numerous decision-making activ- 
ities and these activities not only affect organizational well-being but also the well- 
being of the employees involved. - 
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A decision involves a choice from alternative means for obtaining a goal. Wil- 
liam G. Scott states that regardless of the level of decision-making, the process in- 
volves certain common ingredients. They are: 

1. A search process to discover goals 

2. The formation of objectives after search 

3. The selection of alternatives to accomplish objectives 

4. The evaluation of outputs 

To illustrate: directive has come down through organizational channels which 

stipulates that a company must decrease its maintenance budget by $30,000.00 for the 
next fiscal year. In this case, the directive, or the saving of $30,000.00, is the 
goal itself. 

The second step in tho decision-making process is the formation of objectives. 

In our illustration, the following objectives could be made: maintain an equal qual- 

ity maintenance program, satisfaction of employees, terminate as few employees as 
possible, stay within strict union guidelines, etc. 

The third step is the selection of alternatives, e.g. hire a maintenance company 
to perform a portion of the maintenance program, the implementation of new products, 
the formation of better systems, etc. 

The final element in the decision-making process is the evaluation of outcomes. 
After the alternative (s) are chosen, the supervisor must be supplied with the outcomes 
of his decisions ("feedback") in order to first determine whether his decision was 
understood and, second, whether it was correct. 

Participation in the decison-making process by the employee is also an area of 
much discussion by the theoriticians . Research has usually shown that groups able to 
participate in decision-making are usually more closely knit, friendlier, and more 
independent than groups which were not able to participate in decision-making. How- 
ever, groups which participated in decision-making generally did not produce as high 
a quantity of goods as groups which did not participate in decision-making. And the 
quality of goods was usually higher in the decision-making demanded by employees, i.e., 
a production-line situation, the participation technique by the supervisor leads to 
greater satisfaction and understanding of particular situations by the employee. 

Conclusion 

In the area of college union administration, the concepts of motiviation are not 
only applicable to the organization of the union, but can also be of great help in 
daily associations with students. Basically, the theories listed are applicable to 
every situation involving people. 

The college union director must run a building using the best business procedures 
and techniques. He must run his building as a business while not losing sight of 
the fact that he performs an essential service to the college community. The union 
director must not only motivate his employees but perform an educational role as con- 
cerns the students of his institution. The union director must strive to empathize 
with the needs of his employees and his student body so as to determine the best 
courses of action which will not only satisfy their goals, but will satisfy the goals 
of the institution. 



Care Of The Building 

JOHN E. EWART 
Union Director 
Boston University 



Union buildings have variously been referred to as functional, warm, cold, heav- 
ily trafficked, dull, etc. Reactions from its users will undoubtedly vary from union 
building to union building. The positive things that are said largely rely on the 
type of maintenance program that is instituted. 

Because the union building is open more hours (and is used more heavily than 
most buildings on campus), it is important that the director either organize a good 
maintenance program himself or sit down with the director of the physical plant and 
cooperatively establish such a program. 

Many union directors have full or partial responsibility for building maintenance. 
But regardless of our responsibility in this area, directors also must be aware of the 
total maintencance problem on campus and its effect on the union. 
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In this day of high labor and materials costs, it is important to recognize that 
economical ways must be found to effectively conduct the maintenance program. This 
does not mean cutting corners to the detriment of maintenance service, but getting a 
good return for dollars spent. 

It is unrealistic to assume that routine building maintenance can be accomplished 
when activities and services are at their peak. Cleaning service must be done at times 
when certain services are not offered or the entire building is closed. About all 
that can be expected in a busy facility is to pick up, empty ash trays, and accomplish 
similar small jobs while working around people. 

One way of reducing maintenance costs is to extensively carpet heavily trafficked 
areas. While initial costs are somewhat high, carpeting has proven to be a saving, 
over a period of time. Carpeting also tends to lend a warmth not lent by tile or other 
hard surface materials. Carpeting studies demonstrate that on carpeted surfaces, 
spillage dropped by about 95% while cigarette burns and other stains dropped accord- 
ingly. 

Maintenance and minor repairs should be accomplished when needed and without delay. 
As writing appears on walls, have a maintenance man remove it quickly. (If this is 
not done quickly, additional writing and messages will promptly occur.) Furniture (all 
kinds) should be cleaned on a regular basis. Spillage should be removed daily. During 
slack periods, care should be taken to shampoo, wash and rejuvenate upholstered items. 
Glass doors should receive prompt and regular cleaning. (If your building glass is 
regularly cleaned by central custodial services, check to make sure that such service 
is both regular and thorough.) 

Painting is everyone's concern and should also be regularly scheduled. Walk 
through the building with your building superintendent and note areas which should be 
repainted. Semi-gloss (rather than dull) paint is suggested so that surfaces may be 
routinely and easily cleaned. 

Drapes and curtains tend to enhance a union's overall appearance. However, they 
need regular cleaning to insure an attractive appearance. In many areas the fire- 
proofing of drapes and curtains is required by code. Such treatment tends to weaken and 
reduce the normal life of many fabrics. Accordingly, consideration should be given to 
the use of synthetic materials. (Such materials normally have a longer life expectancy 
and are less subject to color-fading.) 

Adequate lighting is an important feature to maintain. Worn out bulbs detract 
from a building's appearance. Burned out bulbs should be replaced immediately. It 
may be feasi’ Le (in some instances) to replace all of the lights in a single area at 
the same time e.g. the auditorium, theater, bowling lanes, lounge, etc. -- particularly 
where extension ladders or scaffolding are required. 

It is important to keep an eye on the general appearance of the entire building. 

All staff should be at .uned to this approach. (What one staff member misses, another 
may detect.) The same approach applies to building security and safety. Every effort 
should be made to spot check and properly maintain your facilities ... with emphasis 
on rest rooms and other heavily used areas. 

One of the main problems related to building maintenance is personnel. Despite 
a trend toward higher wages and increased educational background, problems of absen- 
teeism and lack of interest persist. In addition, labor unions are increasing their 
employee demands. While the general caliber of workers is improving, training programs 
(and the like) are still needed so as to insure a better overall effort. While per- 
sonnel costs increase, work loads are on the decrease. Wages for custodial staff are 
also on the increase. As a result more emphasis must be placed on the acceptance of 
time and labor saving devices. Too many custodial labor under the false impression 
that machines are costly. The "I can do it better myself" attitude still prevails. 

Many substantial breakthroughs have been made in the mechanization of cleaning, polish- 
ing, storing of waste etc. The success or failure of our custodial programs closely 
relates to these same breakthroughs. 

Union buildings require substantial skill in the "art" of cleaning, set-ups, and 
general care. The elements of time and economics are critical. 

Custodial personnel must be properly trained. The ideal custodial training pro- 
gram costs money and is often neglected. However, a properly trained man will work 
harder and more fully enjoy the responsibilities assigned to him. A better job will 
surely result. 

Trash pickup and disposal are major problems today. There are some partial solu- 
tions. Compaction of disposables is becoming common place. 

In this machine age it still is important to realize that mechanization offers 
partial solution. However training programs and the attitudes of all employees are 
equally important. The combination of the two represents the key to a successful main- 
tenance program. 
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Hiring Student Employees 



WAYNE L. EDRIS 
Union Director 

University of Missouri - Kansas City 



Today's labor needs and problems are, for the most part, quite different from 
what they were a few years ago. Spiralling wage costs, minimum wage laws, the forty 
hour work week, time and half pay for overtime, unionization of employees, etc., are 
problems that began reaching serious proportions during the last decade. For years, 
union administrators held to the belief that a staff comprised primarily of full-time 
personnel was essential to the success of an operation. Usually, only a limited 
number of part-time positions were available. Although we had always used a number 
of students as information desk attendants, night managers, etc., we had not been too 
successful in recruiting students for food service and maintenance positions. Frankly, 
few seemed interested, and apparently many students tended to associate some type of 
negative stigma with working in the food service or maintenance departments. 

In looking back, it appears quite likely that one of the reasons we were not 
overly successful in our early recruiting attempts was partially due to some of our 
attitudes towards student employees. Because some students were less than enthusiastic 
towards our initial attempts to recruit them for service positions, we anticipated 
that these feelings were probably shared, by most students. Subsequently, we tended 
not to view students as an important part-time labor source and neither relied upon, 
nor actively recruited them. 

For most of us in the college union field today, having a source of dependable 
part-time labor is more important than ever before. In view of pressing labor prob- 
lems which began in the late sixties, we decided that it would be worth taking time 
to review and re-evaluate the case for the part-time student employee. Considerable 
effort was made to recruit students for work in the food service department, with the 
idea of placing them primarily in those positions where it was difficult to make 
efficient use of full-time workers. 

We began with a modest publicity program informing students that food service 
jobs were available in the university center.. Ads, notices, and posters were used 
with special emphasis on recruiting dormitory students. Publicity generally included 
a brief description of the positions and benefits available, e.g., financial aid for 
education, free meals, etc. 

Somewhat to our surprise we began receiving a significant number of applications 
from students who were interested in employment. As full-time positions became vacant, 
we began filling these vacant full-time positions with part-time students* Within 
approximately one year our full-time food service staff had been reduced considerably. 
Today (approximately two years later) our full-time food service staff has stabilized 
at a little over one-half the original number. 

Since our decision to hire more students, we have been move than pleased with 
the results. We have found that student employees tend to be enthusiastic, loyal, 
dependable, willing, innovative, and hard-working. We have found most students tend 
to be above average in intelligence, easier to train, and quick to demonstrate a 
sincere desire to do a good job. Students provide a convenient source of quality 
part-time labor difficult to find anywhere outside of the college environment. They 
are available for work during hours difficult to fill with full-time staff* 

The spirit and enthusiasm demonstrated by student employees toward their work 
has had a positive effect upon employee-customer relations. The natural, friendly 
attitude of most student employees effects everyone. With few exceptions > students 
have proven to be valuable ambassadors of good will between the "establishment” and 
student customers; between other employees; and between the food service department 
and all of its other customers. Since hiring more students, the decrease in student 
complaints about food service has been phenomenal. It also seems that most of the 
old stigmas which students had towards food service work have largely vanished. Now 
there is usually a waiting list of students wanting food service jobs. 

In addition to the positive outcome of our program, we have successfully expanded 
the employment of students into other areas of the operation, including such positions 
as custodians, night watchmen, etc. 

The success of our student employee program can largely be attributed to the 
positive attitudes and efforts of the management staff. The director of food services, 
assistant director of housing and center, and other management and supervisory per- 
sonnel played significant roles in making the total program work. 
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To be sure, students are not a panacea for all labor problems. And in no way do 
I wish to imply that we have one of those "perfect operations." Rest assured, we do 
have our problems. But judging from the lower costs, increased employee efficiency 
and improved public relations we have enjoyed since hiring more students, I am confi- 
dent it was one of the best moves we ever made. There is good reason to believe that 
a successful student employment program can result when there is a sincere effort and 
interest on the part of management. 

Information Desk 

DAN STARK 
Union Director 

Southwest Missouri State College 



According to the Great Encyclopedic Dictionary , the' Information Desk is "a ser- 
vice facility for providing timely or specific knowledge, news, or facts." Thus, the 
Information Desk of the college union, like a newspaper, must each day provide new 
and fresh information. If the desk doesn’t keep up-to-date and alert to happenings, 
its purpose will be defeated. Old news or information is of no value. 

Most people on campus regard the Information Desk as an answering center,. If the 
desk cannot supply an answer (or does not make an attempt to do so) , it has failed. 
Call it fulfilling a need or filling a void, the desk must provide that little extra 
bit of information that is not readily available elsewhere. If this information can- 
not be obtained quickly and with a minimum of effort, the student will look tc other 
means of gaining information, and the Information Desk will become a non-service... 
merely dead counter-space. It should be 1 the responsibility of all departments and 
organizations to deep the desk supplied with current information. 

The Information Desk should be supplied with a broad variety of materials e.g. 
calendars, events listings, publicity tapes, posters, pamphlets, hand-outs, news- 
papers (both campus and city), campus notices and memoranda, directories (including 
student, faculty and staff, and city), college bulletins and booklets, event infor- 
mation cards supplied by organizations, campus maps (including parking areas), etc. 

With these sources at hand, the Information Desk should be capable of tackling 
most any question or problem which may arise. Of course, there will come a time when 
an answer cannot be found in any source material. The desk employee should then be 
well enough acquainted with the general workings of the college to know whom to 
contact in order to find the needed information. 

It is not surprising that a question of priorities arises concerning the college 
union Information Desk. Is the Information Desk to be a service center or a business 
operation? If the Information Desk were strictly a business operation , its services 
to the student would be limited (if not lost) due to floor space and other restric- 
tions. Additionally, the cost of resale articles would be prohibitive if the desk 
were to be self-sustaining. If strictly operated as an Information Center (with no 
resale or check out items), the desk would lack important convenience articles. In 
my opinion, an Information Desk should offer both services and convenience articles . 
Whether a profit from resale items is made becomes irrelevant if the area is operated 
as an "Info7-mation Desk". It should be pointed out that it is not the objective of 
the Information Desk to compete with other business operations. The objective is to 
provide a service. _ 

The Information Desk should be located near other college union offices so as to 
facilitate its service. However, the desk receptionist should not be burdened with 
numerous other duties. In addition to providing information, the desk employee may 
also be responsible for numerous other duties that are related to "information" such 
as answering the telephone, regulating the P.A. system, making announcements, regis- 
tering guests, distributing pamphlets, etc. . 

Besides dealing with the college populace, the college union Information Desk 
receptionist is continually involved in person-to-person contact with non-college- 
affiliated individuals. In many cases the receptionist is the first college employee 
with whom people come in contact. The supervisor should be aware that the image 
the receptionist projects to the public could very well determine the public's image 
of the college. He should develop those qualities in a receptionist which he feels 
would produce a confident, well-informed, sincere employee. The ideal personnel situ- 
ation suggests a full-time receptionist position, augmented by student help. This 
arrangement will provide jobs for students who need to work while maintaining the 
continuity of the Information Desk. 
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Job Descriptions 

AMIL D. ANDERSON 
Union Director 
St, Olaf College 



A written job description sets forth a word picture of the objectives, duties, 
and relationships expected of a person in a particular job. 

There are three primary reasons for preparing a job description. The first is 
to assist the employer in the area of recruiting a person or persons for a job. A 
good description provides an outline to assist the employer in interviewing the person 
applying for the particular job. The second reason for a job description is to pro- 
vide a basis for the employer to evaluate job training and/or job performance. The 
third reason is to provide a basis for salary and wage administration. 

Salary and wage administration is a very special area of knowledge and skill and 
would normally tie in with the overall salary and wage administration policies of the 
college or university. Because of this larger picture and the special skills involved, 
this presentation will be devoted to the job description as it applies primarily to 
the areas of recruiting, training and/or evaluation. 

Prior to writing a job description, one should do an analysis and/or evaluation 
of the job concerned. The job evaluation, as I see it, is accomplished by the use of 
a job questionnaire to be filled out by the incumbent and his immediate supervisor. 
(Needless to say, this process of evaluation will not hold true if the job is vacant or 
only in a proposal stage. Sample forms for both the job questionnaire and supervisor’s 
job questionnaire are included with this material.) It would then be ideal to have a 
specialist in the field of job analysis or evaluation prepare the job description from 
the questionnaires and from personal observations of the job. The specialist could 
be a member of the personnel department of the college or an outside consultant. If 
such a specialist is not available, the task of preparing the job description would 
probably fall to the director of the union. In any case, the person preparing the job 
description must bring to the task an impartial attitude and the ability to understand 
and describe the requirements of various work situations. 

Before we get into the actual use of the attached sample forms, it might be well 
to point out that there are s )me personnel specialists who feel that there is another 
form to be iised in describing managerial level positions. These descriptions are 
known as "position descriptions". According to a survey of 140 companies made by the 
American Management Association, the most commonly used form is: 

1. Function - This section provides information similiar to that given in the 
job summary of an hourly rated job. It gives a brief but broad statement of the job 
and what the individual manager is to accomplish. 

2. Duties - The content of this section corresponds to the material in the job 
description form attached. Usually, it is the major part of the position description 
and it often gives a precise account of functional responsibilities. 

3. Authority - Information given under authority corresponds at the managerial 
level to Item No. 2 in the attached job description form. Practice appears to dictate 
that a position description will be written by the incumbent and not by an outside 
specialist. Before the position description is finalized, it should be reviewd by 
the next higher authority in the organization. As you can see from the foregoing 
statements, a position description is less structured and more person oriented than 
the job description. As an alternative to the individual director writing his own 
description (subject to review by his immediate supervisor), this task may be assigned 
to a committee made up of the union director, his immediate supervisor, and someone 
from the personnel section of the institution. 

Use of the Job Questionnaire Form (refer to sample form) 

1. Job Title - A title which has been established within the overall organiza- 
tional structure of the union. 

2. Department - Refers to such areas as food service, custodial, recreation, 
program, etc. 

3. Employee 1 s name - the name of the incumbent preparing the form. 

4. Name and title of immediate supervisor - The person to whom the incumbent 
reports . 

5. Names and title of employees you directly supervise - This item should.be 
self-explanatory. 
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7. Detailed duties and responsibilities - the irocumfeent sheuld describe what 
the job is not how to do it. It is also helpful to the incumber, as well as to 
the supervisor and manaj:e*M*nt , tip Icnow tbs? percentage of time spent in each of the 
areas described. 

8. Supervision received - the incumbent should record his view of what super- 
vis ion/ direcTToiT - H^receTves — f rom his immediate supervisor. 

9. Contact with other departments and persons - The incumbent: should briefly 
outline the areas of cooperation necessary for him to accomplish hz::' job. 

10. Regular daily and weekly work schedule - This is nothing mrore than the incum- 
bent's normal duty hours with an explanation of any deviation from this schedule such 
as extra night work or extra week-end work. 

11. Machines or equipment - This includes such items as the telephone, adding 
machines, floor polishing machines, etc. 

12. Qualifications - The word minimum should be emphasized in this section i . e . 
not what does he have,^but what does he feel are the minimum qualifications necessary 
to accomplish the job? Under this section, general education would include high 
school, college, and graduate work if necessary. Specialized education or training 
might include vocational training. Work experience refers to how many years the in- 
cumbent feels are necessary in order to accomplish the job efficiently. Special skills 
and attributes would have to do with personality, a strong mechanical aptitude, etc. 

13. The employee should sign and date this form. 

14. Supervisor's comments - This block should indicate concurrence (or lack of) 
with what the incumbent has written. If the supervisor's job questionnaire is used, 
there will not be any need for a lengthy statement by the supervisor. The supervisor 
should sign this part of the form and date it, which then acknowledges the completion 
of the form. 



Sup 



ervisor's Job Questionnaire (refer to sample form) 

Job Title - As established in the overall organization of the union. 

Department - for example: food service, program, custodial. 

’Names - List only those employees working under the specified job title. 

In the next box, list the supervisor's name and job title. 

Item A. Major responsibility - This should be the supervisor's own statment 
of what he sees the particular job to be. He may want to re-read 
previous job descriptions. 



Item B. Preparation required - Self explanatory 
Item C. Working conditions - Self explanatory 
Item D. Supervision received - Self explanatory 
Item E. Supervision exercised - Self explanatory 
The supervisor should sign and date the form. 



Job Description (refer to sample form) 

The work now begins on the actual writing of the job description. We will assume 
that the union director will be doing this writing. He should have before him the job 
questionnaire filled out by the incumbent and the supervisor's job questionnaire filled 
out by the incumbent's immediate supervisor. Again it should be emphasized that the 
person preparing the job description should go into this with an open mind and a 
willingness to accept statements made by both the supervisor and the incumbent. THE 
PERSON PREPARING THE JOB DESCRIPTION MUST REALIZE THAT HE IS WRITING A DESCPRIPTION OF 
A POSITION AND NOT A DESCRIPTION OF THE PERSON HOLDING THAT POSITION. 

Name of institution - This should include the college, as well as the name of the 
union. 

Department - Food service, custodial, games area, etc. 

Jot? Code - This may or may not be filled in. (Usually the job code applies to a 
wage and salary administration scale.) 

1. Position title - The actual title of the job being described. 

2. Ta) Reports to - Title of immediate supervisor 

(b) Supervises - Titles of persons the incumbent would be supervising. (The 
word "none" to be used if applicable.) 

(c) Coordinates with - Titles of positions with whom the incumbent would 
coordinate in accomplishing the job. 

3. General description of the job - A brief summary of the overall purpose, 
functions and objectives of the job. 

4. Specific duties and responsibilities - It must again be emphasized that these 
would be the what of the job and not the how of the job. 

5. Qualifications - This item should be self explanatory. 

If the director of the union is the final authority in preparing the job descrip- 
tion, the box "approved by" should have his signature in it. If final approval is re- 
quired by a person in the administrative organization of the college;., that person's 
signature should appear. The box "date to be revised" is very important in that jobs 
in the college union field do not remain constant over the years. Any job description 
should be reviewed at least once a year. 
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I wish to emphasize at this point that the foregoing procedures are not the last 
word in ho^ to prepare a good job description. In reviewing some of the literature 
available in the field of personnel management and in talking with "personnel people" 
I have cojfl e to the conclusion that these procedures will help to establish a file of 
good job descriptions. 

Samples of job descriptions and job questionnaires are included in this packet 
of materials to illustrate the many ways descriptions and questionnaires are prepared 
These samples represent only a small part of the total number of job descriptions and 
questionnaires that I have received from the persons listed on an attached page. 

Good luck and may your frustrations be minimal. 



SAMPLE FORM OF JOB QUESTIONNAIRE 
OR INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS 



Job titled Department : 

an( j title of 

Employee 's_name : immediate supervisor: 

Name (s J jif^titleCsj of employees you directly supervise, tf more than 5, list titles 
and numbef of persons in each title. If you supervise no employees, write "NONE". 

(listing space) 



Job summatT This should be a brief description of the overall purpose or function 
of the position you hold. 



(listing space) 



Detailed _ (Juties l*nd responsibilities : describe in your own words and in detail the 

work you d°. Write the description so that anyone unfamiliar with the job will be 
able to understand what you do. Estimate the percent of time spent on each task over 
a period of 6 months to one year. The description should tell what you do not how 
you do it* If additional space is needed use and attach additional 8 1/2 x 11 sheets 
of paper. 



Pescribe~tHe supervision receivedT 



(extra space) 

Describe - your contact with other departments, and persons necessary in accomplishing 
your job. 



(extra space) 

What is y our regular daily £ weekly work schedule? Explain any deviation from this 
regular schedule which you feel necessary. 

(extra space) 

List any~jnachines~or equipment you use in your work regularly and percent of time 
spent operating same. 



(listing space) 
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Qualifications: What f \ A are the minimum qualificati 

plish this job? \ v * 



ions necessary to accom- 



1. General educa ' \ '' 

“f a H 

2. Specialized training: 

3. Work experier^/ * 



4. Special skil^ ^ : 



Supp visor's signature 





Date : 



<\ 



U 



^E^lsOH's job QUESTIONNAIRE 



To be filled in by su^ $ 0 i job reporting to him. 



Job title 




Date 



Names of employees on 






Department 








Your name 










Title 





A. MAJOR RESPONSIBILI'V/to. what you believe is the major responsibility of 

this job (reread desc^/ duties) . 



B. PREPARATION REQUIR^, 
1. Education. CK, 



(extra space) 



basic minimum education which this job would nor- 



mally require 

High scJk/U a , 

Brief bJJ ,*^*1 Gaining (up to 1 year) 

Extensi^/JMM A s ^h°°l training (2 to 2 1/2 years) 

Short svWWjp^A^hhical training 



Broad t. 

College 

College 



V/An*ng (3 to 4 years) 

^ work 



f ^ V 

Course of // \jf 



2 . Experience . 
experience (vk 
job satisfact 
indicate span 




\J' \f '^b 1 ' education requirement has been met, how much related 
•iu the college) would be required to perform this 

W; MtSr ^or^ai supervision? Check the proper space below to 
V^Ak A .,ea>c r£„nir*J: 




Years 





5 - 6 




r - 3 


6-8 1 




3 - 4 


8 - 10 




"7^-5 


10 - 15 “ 





C. WORKING CONDITIONS. Does this job involve to any extent unusual working conditions 
beyond normal office conditions (e.g., above average noise, physical effort, out- 
door work , etc . ) ? 

Yes No. If so, what are they? 

D. SUPERVISION RECEIVED. Check one of the following to indicate the nature of the 
supervision received by a person on this job: 

Immediate, close or frequent. 

Some latitude in working on own: short assignments checked. 

Fair degree of latitude, especially in handling normal routine of work. 

Considerable latitude; handles broad assignments with little guidance or 

checking; generally checks with supervisor only on questions of policy. 

Receives only general administrative direction; plans, organizes own work. 

E. SUPERVISION EXERCISED. Complete this part of questionnaire only for those jobs 
where the incumbent has primary responsibility for hiring, assigning work, trans- 
ferring, disciplining, making salary recommendations, etc. Indicate the jobs 
and the number of people in each which are supervised by the incumbent on this 
job. 



Job title supervised 


No. of 
People 


Job title supervised 


No. of 
People 



























Signed 



JOB DESCRIPTION 



Name of Institution: 


Department : 


Date : 


Job code: 


1. Position title: 

2. (a) Reports to: 

(b) Supervises: 

(c) Coordinates with: 




3. General description of job: 





(extra space) 

4. Specific duties 3 responsibilities: 

(extra space) 

5. Qualifications: 

(a) Education: 

(b) Experience: 

(c) Special skills or personal attributes: 



Approved by : 



Date approved: 



Date to be revised: 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
(University of Florida) 



1. Employee name 



3. Agency 4 

University of Florida 



6. Reports to (name) 



8. General responsibilities 

Supervision of the educational, cultural, recreational and social program of 
the Reitz Union; selection and training of the necessary personnel to carry out the 
program. 



PART I 



Section 

Wayne Reitz Union 



2. Position classification or job title 
Program Director II 



J. 



5. Job location (city) 
Gainesville 



7. Supervisor's job title 

Asst. Director, J- Wayne Reitz Union 



9. Specific duties 

Serves as advisor to the officers and members of the Board for 
Student Activities in all its endeavors, working with its Directorate, 
its officers, committee chairmen and committee members totaling some 
225 volunteer student workers. The Forums Committee, Fine Arts Commit- 
tee, Dance Committee, International Committee, Public Relations Commit- 
tee, Recreation Committee and others have as their objective to serve 
better and more efficiently the student body and the entire University 
of Florida community. 

Evaluation of all Program Office activities as they occur and plan- 
ning for the University community programs of high calibre and wide 
scope . 

Supervision of the staff of the Program Office through staff meet- 
ings, supervisory conferences and individual consultation and counsel. 

Approval of all requisitions for purchases and other expenditures 
made by the Program Office; signing of all contracts and formal cor- 
respondence; preparation of a budget for the Program Office involving 
some $70,000. per year. 

Provide assistance in administrative matters, budgets, policies 
and supervision of the Union as assigned by the Director. 

Organization and supervision of all trips sponsored by the Union 
for the students and University community in general, both within and 
| outside the state. 

Planning and establishment of programs of leadership training for 
officers and committeemen of the Board of Student Activities and for 
the leaders of other student organi zationr of the campus. 

Development of a research program to determine student interests 
and needs. 



Approx. % 
of Time 

25% 



15% 



15% 



15% 

10 % 

10 % 

5% 



5% 



10. Equipment operated: type and percent of time 



NONE 



11 



Working conditions 

An unusual amount of night work is involved, with weekend work often necessary 
in furnishing supervision for Union activities. Most of the work is done from 
the office of the Program Director and throughout the Union building. Short periods 
of intensive work under time pressure occur. 

Number of hours in work week if over 40 hours. 



12. Supervision received - unchecked responsibilities 

Work is checked and supervised by the Assistant Director of the Union, but in 
a way which offers much latitude with room for creative endeavor, introduction of 
new activities, and decision making not involving changes in established Union 
policy . 



13. Relationships or contacts with others 

Student officers and representatives of Student Government, volunteer service 
organizations and campus -wide committees. 

Other departments and agencies under the Vice President for Student Affairs. 
Professors, department heads, and deans of various academic areas. Department 
and agency heads of Florida State government. (See attached sheet) 



O 

ERIC 
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14. Supervisory responsibilities 




A. Organization unit 


No. of 
Empl . 


B. Jot classifications 


No . of 
Emp 1 . 


Union Program Office: 
Full-time 
Part-time 
Volunteer 


6 

5 

175 


Asst. Program Director 
Secretary II 
Clerk I 


2 

1 

1 


Total employees reporting 

| j 


186 








PART II 


15. Qualifications 

A. Minimum general education 

Masters Degree (in field of Student Personnel, Recreation, Psychology, 
Sociology, Liberal Arts, etc.) 

B. Specialized education or training 

College course work in group work, recreational skill, guidance and counseling, 
human relations, leadership training and similar areas. 

C. Minimum work experience - Five years in positions of like responsibility or 
in immediate subordinate positions in college union, college dean of students 
work, YMCA, etc. The person should have experience in elected or appointive 
positions of leadership in student activities, church work, civic or frater- 
nal groups, etc. 

D. Special skills or attributes required 

Physical health and mental emotional stability necessary for the personal 
flexibility required to meet the demands of the position, i.e., evening 
work, long hours, weekend work, short periods of intensive work under 
pressure . 


16. Supervisor's comments 










(extra space) 




Employee's signature Date 


Supervisor's signature Date Agency 


Date 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
(Purdue University) 



Purdue Memorial Union 
Housing 3 Food Service 

SCHOOL OR DIVISION 



Union Club 5 Desk 
Purdue Memorial Union 

DEPARTMENT 



11-5-69 

DATE 



Assistant Director 
POSITION TITLE 



Management Staff 

CURRENT CLASSIFICATION NAME OF INCUMBENT IMMEDIATE SUPERVISOR 



Job Summary 



The following job summary should state the overall purpose and/or function of the 
position. 

This position is responsible for the daily operation of the guest room desk and 
reservations office, merchandise and information desks, and check cashing services; 
to serve as assistant manager of 256-unit guest room department (Union Club) to super- 
vise billing procedures and accounts receivable; design and control of cash handling 
procedures related to these areas. 



Major duties and responsibilities Percent 

List the major duties and responsibilities of the position, indicating 
the approximate percentage of time required for each. (Describe what is 
performed, not how it is performed.) 

1. Employment, training and supervision of a staff of nine for the 
24 hour operation of the guest room desk and a staff of three for the reser- 
vations office. 45% 
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* 



2. Responsibility through an admins trative assistant for the employ- 
ment, training and supervision of a staff of eleven to operate 15 hours 
daily, 7 days a week, two merchandise and information desks, including check 
cashing service in exce^*' of $4,000,000 annually; direct supervision of 
collection's on returned checks. 

3. Control and supervision of billing; and accounts receivable. 

4. Assistant manager of guest room department, acting in his absence 
for the Associate Director to make advance booking commitments and super- 
vision of the housekeeping staff. 

5. Coordination and supervision by assignment, of special building 
events . 

6. Serve as registrar § co-ordinator of housing assignments and cus- 
todian of funds for registrations involving pre-payments of housing and for 
meals for large summer conferences of religious, professional, educational 
and scientific organizations. 

7. Review and evaluate periodic (daily to annual) financial and usage 
reports . 

8. Serve on departmental, university and association committees as 
appointed or approved by the director. 



15% 

10 % 

10 % 

5% 

5% 

S% 

5% 



(Use additional sheets, if necessary, to complete the above description or to answer 
the following questions.) 



NUMBER OF PEOPLE DIRECTLY SUPERVISED? FULL-TIME SUPERVISION 

3 Administrative 
7 Clerical 
Service 



PART-TIME SUPERVISION 

Administrative 
14 Clerical 
Service 



Describe the responsibility for hiring, firing, promoting, etc., of subordinates . 

Subject to University policies and gudget controls, exercise complete authority 
to hire, fire, promote, demote and set pay rates of subordinates. 

In what circumstances would discretion and independent judgeme nt be regul arly e xer - 
cised? Describe . 

Establishment of performance standards, procedures and schedules; selection and 
replacement of equipment; design of facilities and procedures ; establish conditions 
for credit and approve or disapprove applications; authorization of refunds and/or 
adjustments resulting from errors or inferior service; recommend room rate changes; 
suggest departmental and University policy changes. 



What special training, experience, or knowledge is necessary to perform the duties of 
the job ? 

Bachelors degree in business administration, hotel administration or allied 
academic fields for formal education; or trade school plus experience of four to six 
years . 



Describe the supervision received . 

General direction in the areas of policy, financial objectives and limitations, 
co-ordination inter- departmentally and special project reports and assignments. 

What original and creative work, requiring invention, imagination, or talent is 
performed ? 

Design of business forms and development of operating procedures; replacement 
and renovation of equipment and facilities, organization and delegation of work 
assignments . 



What percentage of time is spent doing work which is routine (non-creative , non- 
discretionary or non-analy tical) ? 

5% 



The above statements constitute an accurate and complete description of the duties 
of the incumbent. 
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Department Head 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
(University of Nebraska) 



Position Guide 
July 1970 



Position Title 
Director 

Basic Function 

The director has the authority and responsibility to administer the policies of 
the university and Nebraska union board as regards both educational goals and business 
and service goals of the university and the Nebraska union. As the chief administra- 
tive officer in charge of the total program of the Nebraska union and its personnel, 
he administers the use of all resources of funds, staff and faculty. 

Purpose 

By nature of his overall knowledge, the director stimulates and coordinates staff, 
students, and college colleagues in an effort to realize the total educational and 
financial goals of the union. He participates in a major way in determining the 
goals of the union and its mounting program to realize these objectives. As chief 
administrative officer, the director assumes the principle leadership role in facility 
planning and the setting of standards of the operation. 

Professional Duties and Responsibilities 

Specific duties of the director are in the areas of administrator, advisor, 
business and finance officer, facility planner, and educator as detailed below: 

1. Administrator: 

To be knowledgeable of and administer the policy and procedures of the state, 
university, and union board as relates to the business and educational pro- 
grams of the union. 

To staff, appropriate to the needs, with professional staff and service per- 
sonnel . 

To work with the executive dean of student affairs, division staff, and other 
administrative colleagues on campus to mesh objectives of program of the 
union to university goals, cooperatively and separately. 

To provide leadership and motivation to staff, students, and administrative 
colleagues to commit their efforts to program objectives of the union. 

2. Advisor: 

To act as senior advisor on program planning with the union board and union 
program council, as well as staff, administration, and faculty. 

3. Business and Finance Officer: 

To act as the responsible head for budget planning and planning of business 
procedures . 

To be responsible for actions to best insure the economic stability of the 
total operation. 

4. Facility planner: 

To assume leadership in discovering and assessing facility needs, to prepare 
a program to fulfill these needs, and to plan, with University departments 
and architects, the building and space design to meet these needs. 

To be involved in the interior design and space relationships, and to select 
and specify furniture, fixtures, and equipment to fit the facility to func- 
tional use. 

5. Educator: 

To become knowledgeable of the educational objectives of the institution, aid 
the Division of Student Affairs and union board, and to administer the union 
resources and staff in a style and manner as to effectively and efficiently 
support attainment of these objectives. 

To be aware of and enhance the educational opportunity for students in their 
relationships and involvements in the union, both as volunteer students in 
group community activity, in union campus service programs, and as part-time 
student employees. 

To motivate staff to conduct themselves as formal and informal advisors, and 
to, by example, lend ther Ives to all manner of activity to assist the stu- 
dent in ^ringing about pe. jonal behavior changes to better fit him to his 
role as an active, prepared, and concerned community member. 

Organizational Relationships 

The director of the union reports as a staff department head to the executive 
dean of the Division of Student Affairs. He has a 11 e responsibility, as assigned by 
the executive dean, to the director of business and finance for the conduc f business 
affairs of the union in conformity to institutional policy and prac ices. As a member 
of the Nebraska union board, he sets matters of policy governing he se rules, space 
use, and educational and activity programming. 
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SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 



Position Title 

Student custodian 

Skill and physical activity required: 

Sweeping, dusting, mopping, scrubbing, polishing. Requires prolonged use of arm 
and back muscles. Manual dexterity is essential to the use and application of light 
cleaning machines . 

Typical tasks: 

Repetitive cleaning and light custodial work within assigned areas of University 
building . 

Sweeps, wet mops floors with light duty mops und equipment. 

Waxes and buffs floors, dusts and polishes furniture and furnishings. 

Washes blackboard and polishes mirror and table surfaces. 

Polishes hand rails, push plates and other hardware. 

Cleans enamel and tile surfaces and fixtures in toilet rooms and laboratories. 
Renews towel and paper supplies . 

Makes beds, empties waste baskets and trash receptacles. 

Vacuums and cleans rugs. 

Washes windows that can be reached without due hazard. 

Uses st ■ ' i cleaning agents. 

Operates ' „ duty cleaning equipment such as sweeper, vacuum cleaner, floor 
polisher. 

Makes minor adjustments on cleaning equipment. 

Makes simple oral or written reports to work supervisor. 

Makes special reports in event of building emergencies or hazard. 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
(University of Connecticut) 

For the position of Union Director : 

1. Responsible for total operation of the union and activities as noted on job des- 
cription as follows: 

a. Co-ordinator of student activities and assistant’s. * 

b. Assistant to director 

c. Program advisor and assistant’s. 

d. Night supervisor. 

e. Control desk operators - Building hostesses. 

2. Responsible for maintenance and repair of student union building (100,000 square 
feet) including purchase of new furniture and equipment. 

3. Responsible for selection and hiring of professional staff. 

4. Responsible for selection and hiring/firing of classified employees. 

a. Secretarial/Clerical 

b. Maintenance 

c. Temporary 

5. Approves all work schedules. 

6. Recommends promotions and salary increases for all employees. 

7. Recommends operation and staffing of Soda Bar (under direction of university dining 
hall operations) . 

8. Certifies to the accuracy and agreements of all contracts involving student organi- 
zations and student union board of governors contracts between the organization and 
performers that involve the use of university facilities. (Certain str.te laws effect 
such contracts) . 

9. Accepts (or rejects) the advice of the student union board of governors in regard 
to the operation of the union and/or the presentation of its programs. 

10. Approves all requests for personal services, contractual services and purchases. 

11. Prepares budget. 

12. Submits annual report. 

13. Directs summer ession activities program. 

14. Responsible to the dean of students. 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
(University of Minnesota) 



For the position of Union Director: 

1. Recruit, train and supervise the staff associated with the operations, maintenance 
and programs of the Coffman Memorial Union. 

2. Oversee the administration of the business operations of the union, including pur- 
chasing, accounting, budgeting, billing, and collection of accounts. 

3. Oversee the coordination of activities in the union building, including room sched- 
uling, calendaring and relations with the various student organizations and departments 
housed within. 

4. Develop short range plans for physical improvements to the union building and its 
services. 

5. Develop long range plans for the renovation and remodeling of physical facilities 
to meet contemporary and future needs of students, staff and the public associated 
with the university. 

6. Advise and consult with the Coffman Union Board of Governors in all of their 
activities . 

7. Develop increasing opportunities for student participation in the Coffman Union 
organization and expand leadership development and service opportunities. 

8. Maintain active liaison with fellow directors of West Bank Union and St. Paul 
Student Center and with the director of the Department of University Student Unions. 

9. Establish and maintain effective liaison with other university departments as they 
relate to Coffman Union programming and/or operation (especially the Student Activ- 
ities Bureau and like offices within the office of the Dean of Students) . 

10. Represent the Department of University Student Unions in the absence of the direc- 
tor; handle such responsibilities as the director may assign. 

11. Foster a view of the union as an integral part of the university's climate for 
learning as it affects students, faculty and staff. A 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
For the position of Assistant Student Center Director : 

Duties 

The assistant director is responsible for several aspects of the cultural, social 
and recreational co • curricular programs which take lace in the student center. He 
has a direct responsibility for staff orientation, both regular and student workers. 
This man will also conduct work-study seminars in training programs in each of the 
various daily building operations and update job descriptions and constantly search 
for more effective efficient methods of operating the student center. 

In addition to the work orientation and training, the assistant director is a 
member of the student center board of directors, the policy making body of the center. 
He also acts as advisor to two of the four standing student center board committees. 
These will be selected from the following areas -- games, social, publicity and fine 
arts. Each of these committees is responsible to the student center board for specific 
aspects of the student center program. The assistant director will act for the 
director during his absence. He shares the superivsing responsibility for a 16-hour 
day, seven days a week student center operation. 

Special Qualifications 

The person to fill this position must be student-faculty oriented. He spends a 
great deal of time advising, counseling and coordinating with student committees, 
and the general faculty. 

Experience 

An assistant director of a student center should have at least three years of 
successful experience in the field of education or student personnel work, leader- 
ship or participation in at least one major campus activity as an undergraduate. This 
could range from varsity athletics to student government or union participation. 

Education 

Graduation from a four-year college and an advanced degree or equivalent training 
in student personnel work or community center activities. Effective participation 
in extra curricular activities as a student. Specialized training in group leader- 
ship, recreation administration, coliege union administration would be m<v- benefi- 
cial. Courses in music, art, drama, counseling, public relations, writ' .g and 
public speaking should also be considered as important. 





SAMPLE job description 
(O hio State University) 



Position: 

Assistant Director-Administration, Ohio Union 

Supervisor : 

Director, Ohio Union 

Responsibilities : 

Operation of reservation desk, business office, checkroom, newsstand, and night 
managers . 

The assistant director-administration is responsible for establishing general 
policies, procedures, long-range programs for the above areas. In addition to assist- 
ing the director in overall operations, planning and execution of the above areas, 
he is responsible for the following specific areas: 

-- Reservation-Reception Desk 

-- Facility Arrangements 

-- Night Managers 

-- Checkroom Operations 

-- Newsstand and Information Center 

-- Ohio Union Pusiness Office 

Reservation-Reception Desk 

The Reservation- Reception Desk is staffed by one full-time receptionist and one 
nine-month assistant. Duties include answering all calls coming into the main office, 
making space reservations for all events in the Ohio Union, preparing the daily sched- 
ule of events, handling lost and found items, distribution of mail, acting as an infor- 
mation center, and doing a great variety of other jobs that are necessary to the 
operation of the building. 

Facility Arrangements 

Careful planning and scheduling is necessary to meet the many requirements of 
the great variety of meetings held in the Ohio Union. Functions may range from a sim- 
ple one-tine banquet arrangement to a dozen different • rrangements a day for a con- 
ference of a thousand people lasting a week or more. 

Night Managers 

Graduate and professional students are used for the position of night managers. 

The night manager ordinarily comes on duty at S p.m, weekdays, 12 noon on Saturday, 
and at 11 a.m. on Sunday. Duties include checking to see that proper facilities are 
available for the functions held during these times and that proper conduct is main- 
tained by our guests at all times. 

' leckroom Operations 

There are two manned checkrooms in continuous operation in the building during 
the academic year. Another checkroom is manned on a part-time basis in order to more 
efficiently serve the groups attending meetings and banquets in the ballrooms . These 
checkrooms are supervised by student captains and staffed by student attendants. 

Newsstand and Information Center 

The Newsstand serves as a central information center for all visitors to the Ohio 
Union. Here they may purchase magazines, papers, candy, cigarettes, tobacco, and sun- 
dry items. It serves as the official information center for the campus during the 
evening and weekend hours when the administration building is closed. It also serves 
as a check-cashing center for all students, faculty, and ijtaff who present proper 
credentials . 

Ohio Union Busines s Office 

It is the responsibility of the business office to establish and maintain effi- 
cient business methods and controls for the operation of the Ohio Union. This office 
has the specific responsibility of receiving the cash and controlling its flow, main- 
taining all necessary business and personnel records, and preparing required reports. 
This includes the maintenance of personnel records and preparation of payrolls. 

The business office is responsible for the preparation of the annual budget and 
the annual report of th?; Ohio Union. In addition, it is the responsibility of the 
business office to prepare all financial statements and to maintain all continuing 
records and reports necessary. It is staffed by five full-time monthly employees -- 
one who is on a ten-month appointment -- and two part-time students. 
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SAMPLE V DESCRIPTION 

Position Title: 

Assistant Director 



Description of work 

This is administrative and supery/ ^yy W^rk assisting in the direction of the 
university center. .. 

Work involves assisting the dire c j£ b in ^he operation of. the university center 
and in the supervision of all personri e f ' W 0 <k is performed within established poli- 
cies and procedures under the supervi s f^ Of the director. All work is subject to 
review through conferences, reports, 3 ^bs^vatiop of the effectiveness of the over- 
all program. Supervision is exercise^ \^r -ten o*. more cleri ca l» food service, and 
custodial employees. 



Examples of tf<" 
Assists i 
center . 



:he direction and supg/^^io* 1 of t:h e operation of the university 
Checks cash receipts and audits cy ba^^g . 

Assists in the selection, traini, n fL' ^nd Supervision of personnel. 

Compiles statistics for monthly b^kl^nE Usa ge a nd financial reports. 
Maintains current operational h^ n ^\pk f°r employee training. 

Assists in preparation of budget yyWfcs' ts 



Assumes responsibility for the Qp^^fio* 1 of tji e building a nd its functions in the 
absence of the director. 

Performs related work as require^ 



Qualification requirements ,,, 

Two years of experience as a unfy^^I-ty Cent 6I - activities . director ; and graduation 
from a four year college or university jnajor c ourse work in management and coun- 

seling; or any equivalent combination^^ ^tpetienq©, education* or training which pro- 
vides the following knowledge, abilitjC^ an<* skins: 

Considerable knowledge of the °f a, u piversity center. 

Knowledge of modern business 0-hd Procedures , particularly in the area 

of university center management and PeV^hel- adm^is tration. 

Ability to supervise a large gr^f c^ e ric a j, food service, and custodial em- 
ployees. . . 

Ability to establish and maintain voting relationships. 



sample V description 

Position title 

Food Service Area Supervisor 

Function of Job fo- 

under general supervision, to p^Y' Vf 11 l^he supervisory duties in an area (or unit) 
within a food service department. 

Characteristic Duties and Responsibi 

1. Supervise operations of a sp^^N^C f^od s e j-vice area, such as dishroom, cafe- 
teria counter, fountain, or dining 

2. Supervise and assist in prep^yC\iOh ^hd s e vvice of food 

3. Supervise and assist in routijf toaii%‘ t snah ce and cleaning 

4. Requisition food and supplier 

5. Maintain necessary records ^ 

6. Assist with the training of in a il job aspects 

7. Assist with preparation of Sche^vtles and m^ke necessary routine 

adjustments ^ 

8„ Promote good customer relati^jf^. 

9. Promote good safety and sani^^^,\ D p p r Ocedqr eS 

10. Assist with development and of se cu rity reg u Iations 

11. Perform related duties as a$^ ^ped 

Supervision Received and Given . 

Oral and written instructions fyo* 11 a f°od service administrator. 

Employees in this class supervise em^j/ ^es assig ne d to theit area. 



Minimum Acceptable Qualifications 

1. Supervisory ability 

2. Ability to pass food handler’s examination 

3. Grade school graduation and three years of food service experience (High 
school education may be substituted for food service experience on the basis of two 
years of education for one year of food service experience.) 

Additional Desirable Qualifications 
1. Supervisory experience 

TENTATIVE APPROVAL OF DIRECTOR: 1-13-65 

Occupational Area: 10 

Work Area: 380 

Range or Rate: 

Vacation Schedule! Two - weeks , overtime pay for time beyond regular work schedule 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 

(University of Illinois at the Medical Center, Chicago) 



Position Title 
Director 

Function of Job 

The overall administration and management of the Chicago Illini Union. 

Characteristic Duties and Responsibilities 

Direct the educational program, business and operations functions of the Chicago 
Illini Union. Work with the union board, union staff, and university officers to 
establish effective programs, facilities, and services. Exercise fiscal control and 
sound management of all resources. (Note -- the position does not include responsi- 
bility for food service. The food operations in the union and in housing are under a 
division food service manager.) 

Responsibilities which merit particular emphasis are: developing a major addition 

to the union; initiating a balanced indoor and outdoor university recreation program; 
and coordinating with other university agencies (the colleges, extension division, etc.) 
to build a dynamic continuing education program on the campus. 

Scope of Facilities 

The existing Chicago Illini Unitn opened in 1967. Its facilities include: music 

and art lounges; bookstore; student activities center; multipurpose room (for approxi- 
mately 500); a conference center (with 6-9 meeting rooms); 400 seat cafeteria; 135 
seat dining room; 165 seat vending snack bar; bowling lanes; billiard room; game room; 
television area; main desk; barber shop; etc. An addition of equal or greater size is 
envisioned, with tentative facilities to include: swimming pool; gymnasium; handball 

courts; exercise rooms; and continuing education center; a new student activities 
center; guest rooms; etc. Satellite bookstores and a branch dental supply store are 
also planned. 

General 

The Chicago Illini Union director position is new, having been created a$ a result 
of approval of a master development plan authorizing progress toward campus expansion. 
Broad administrative guidance will be received from the director of auxiliary services. 

A close advisory relationship is to be maintained with the dean of student affairs. 
Supervision is to be given to the program director, bookstore manager, bowling and 
b lliards manager, building service supervisor, night manager, reservations coordinator, 
and to other assigned employees. Baccalaureate degree is required and a Master's 
degree would be desirable; however, prime emphasis will be placed upon the individual's 
professional skills and potential. Candidates are being sought who have experience 
in both student personnel administration and business management, and who have the 
capability of guiding an expanding organization. 

Salary 

and up, with good latitude for a higher rate, dependent upon the quali- 
fications and experience of the candidate. 
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SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
(University of Nebraska) 



Position Guide 
July 1970 



Position Title 

Assistant Food Service Manager - Production 



Basic Function 

The assistant food service manager-production will have the authority and responsi- 
bility necessary to direct the operations of all production areas and supporting func- 
tions. This will include directing the activities of all production personnel, and 
hiring and training them. Will include responsibility for all equipment and space in 
his department areas, and will report maintenance and repair problems to the operations 
manager. Will include supervision and involvement in product procurement, Storage and 
preparation. The assistant food service manager-production will be responsible to 
become knowledgeable of the university rules, union rules and policies, and the opera- 
tion of his area in a style and manner as to conform to these rules and policies and 
to enhance the educational program of the Nebraska union. / 

Purpos e 

The Nebraska union board has established the present service facilities including 
the food department in the income-producing, retail -sales category with the purpose 
of serving individuals and their personal needs and their group activity needs The 
base philosophy is to provide for service in the area of food needs, the highest qual- 
ity of product and service during the maximum number of hours daily for the maximum 
of days per year, and to be self-sustaining, self - liquidating , and essentially non- 
profit. The department head is responsible for maintaining an operation fitted to the 
needs of our clientele in teyms of style, menu, timing, pricing, standards, and tastes, 
and to equip accordingly. The department will equip, maintain, repair and replace 
from reserves the furnishings and equipment as well as the building space allotted. 



Professional Duties and Responsibilities 

The assistant food service manager-production must be professionally competent 
to fulfill his responsible role in the following areas of business management: 

1. Supervision and training of supervisory and production personnel. 

2. Assist the food service manager in annual budget preparation. 

3. Purchasing of products, equipment, and supplies. (Must operate through 
central purchasing and central food stores.) 

4. Coordinate a 1 1 maintenance, upkeep, and repairs of space and equipment 
through the operr ‘ ons manager. 

5. Develops. of menus, recipes, production techniques, and adhere to fine 
standards of prouuct quality. 

6. Supervise cost controls, inventory, personnel time card procedures, and 
general accounting and records keeping functions. 



Organizational Relationships 

The assistant food service manager-production has both line and staff relation- 
ships. The primary relationship is a line relationship to the food service manager. 
This relationship centers around all daily functions relating to the normal activity 
in the 1) production kitchen, 2) storeroom, 3) bakery, and 4) serving lines. His 
secondary relationship is a staff function to the assistant food service manager- 
service. This staff relationship may be extended i>y the food service manager to 
other staff who have need for the consultive services of the assistant food service 
manager-production. (i.e„ East Union Manager) 
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SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 



For the position of Program Director: 



The program director is responsible for the depth and breadth of the college 
union program. He shares the overall planning and executing of all programs. He pro- 
vides the leadership, creativity, and skills in developing programs of high quality 
with educational and social values. 

Specific Duties of Program Director 

1. To serve as advisor to all committee chairmen of the college union board. 

2. To hold regular meetings with students in development of programs and activ- 
ities. 

3. To organize and conduct leadership workshops. 

4. To keep an up-to-date file of union activities, committee chairmen, and 
members . 

5. To maintain an orderly procedure of record keeping, inventory, and pertinent 
information to programming. 

6. To assist in the preparation of union publications. 

7. To participate in professional organizations relating to union activities and 
programs. 

8. To provide assistant to students and their publications -- proofing written 
materials, speeches, etc. 

9. To work cooperatively with other areas on personal relation to programming and 
assistance whenever needed. 

10. Whenever possible participate in areas of special interests -- art, music, 
forums, drama, debates. 

11. To advise director on program needs and budgetary requests. 

Special Qualifications 

Thorough familiarity with the objectives of recreation and group activity and the 
techniques of guidance and informal education; strong leadership and counseling abili- 
ties; personal skill and experience in two or more union program areas ; personality 
which is attractive to young people; high degree of personal social competence; an 
even temperament and physcial stamina. •» 

Experience 

Extensive experience as a leader in campus activities. Experience of two or more 
years in student personnel or group work, camp counseling, recreation leadership in 
community centers, VISTA, or the Peace Corps. 

Education 

Graduation from a four-year college course and one or more years of graduate 
work, preferably as an intern or graduate assistant in the union work (master's degree 
highly desirable). Special training in recreation leadership, student personnel work, 
guidance and counseling, or group work. 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
For the position of Program Advisor: 

1. To serve as advisor to the studert union program board. 

2. To advise primarily all union program committees on their programs and activities. 

3. To advise any student group on their programs. . . 

4. To supervise , along with other union staff, the programs planned primarily by the 

program board, but also include other student groups. _ . 

5. To assist and direct the union board to develop as far as possible a balanced social 

cultural and recreational program based on the needs, interests and goals of the stu- 

dent body. 

6. To hire and train all programming and secretarial staff. . . . 

7. To act as a liaison between students, staff, faculty, and administration in canying 

through the functions of the union board. . . 

8. To continually practise and teach within an informal situation the philosophy and 
goals of the student union. 

9. To receive, correct ant. process all contracts for programs. 

10. To continually review programming procedures and policies and make re comm- 7 . idat ions 

to director for programs. . 

11 . To process the ordering of all materials, and food for the union program committees 

12. To inform the union program committees of university procedures to facilitate the 
efficient planning of their programs . 

13. To be responsible to the director of the union. 

2-«3£? 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
(University of Illinois) 

For the position of Program Director : 

1. The program director's functions can be divided into two different, although associ 
ated roles: 

A. Programming Role 

1. Advisor to IUSA activities 

2. Advisor to the Illini Union Board on matters pertaining to programs. 

3. Liaison between the Illini Union student activities and the university 
through contacts with the different academic departments , dean of students 
etc . 

4. Public relations function. 

5. Insurer of the continuity, evaluation, and development of programs. 

6. Teacher in the recreation department (optional) 

B. Administrative Role 

1. Responsible for the personnel and management functions for the program 
department within the policies established by the Illini Union Board. 

2. Establish goals and procedures to achieve these goals in accordance to 
the goals established by the Illini Union Board. 

3. Distribute program responsibilities among the program department personnel 

4. Control the budget of IUSA and establish financial procedures. 

5. Liaison between IUSA and the Illini Union administration. 

6. Interpret university and Illini Union policies as they apply to IUSA. 

7. Hold periodic staff meetings. 

8. Establish training procedures for the program department personnel. 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 

Title: Custodian (3:30 p.m. - 12:00 Midnight) 

Job Summary: This individual will work with the night manager in keeping the building 

clean during the swing shift hours. He will be responsible for the meeting rooms, 
rest room, and etc. 

Job Duties: 1. Clean all Rest Rooms. 

2. Clean all office areas. 

3. Check all rooms that are to be used and make sure they are clean. 

4. Clean all rooms before closing the building. 

5. Wet mop and buff as time allows; offices, information area, etc. 

6. Sweep entrance ways. 

7. Straighten up all lounge areas. 



SAMPLE JOB DESCRIPTION 
For the position of Building Caretaker : 

Tasks s Duties 3 and Responsibilities 

I. Sweep floors. 

2’. Wet Mop floors. 

3 . Wax floors . 

4. Scrub and buff floors. 

5. Clean: Windows and other glass. 

Lights 

6. Dust: Furniture 

Ledges 

Venetian Blinds 
Door panels 
Baseboards 
Window sills 
Toilet partitions 

7. Wash: Furniture 

Blackboards 

8. Clean washbowls, urinals, and stools. 

9. Mop toilet floors. 

10. Service toilets: fill towel cabinets, toilet tissue, soap, etc. 

II. Clean and empty wastebaskets, pencil sharpeners, ash trays, etc. 

12. Building Service: Open and lock building 

Replace burned out lights 
Report building repairs 

13. Outside work: Sweep steps and walks 

Sand icy steps and walks 
Remove snow, water lawns, etc. 
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Line Workers— Work Analysis: Standards Systems And Procedures 

THOMAS W. W I EG AND 
Associate Union Director 
College of the Holy Cross 



Ever since the development of scientific management, the productivity of workers 
has been based on standards, time and motion, and work analysis. This process has a 
basic foundation in the production facilities across our country. The process has not 
been fully applied, however, in the area of productivity for maintenance personnel . 
Standardization in the cleaning industry will provide the means of setting goals and 
measuring performance. It is not unreasonable to expect productivity to increase by 
the use of standards in industry. The same holds true in the area of cleaning produc- 
tivity. It would be virtually impossible to find a company that does not employ an 
industrial engineer to guard against inefficient and ineffective productivity. In rare 
cases, however, maintenance departments are given professional help in establishing 
standards and performance measurements. 

With the sharp rise in labor costs and the continuing problem of budget restric- 
tions in the college union field, most of us are now compelled to take a hard look 
at our overhead costs and maintenance costs. It is my opinion that this examination 
points out very clearly tha? our average cleaning operation is wasteful, inexact, un- 
scientific, inefficient and ineffective. It is my belief that with the application 
of standards to the cleaning industry much can be done for productivity in industry. 

To illustrate this point, Mr. Morton P. Clurman, President of Sanitation Systems, 
Incorporated, wrote an article in the Journal of Property Management , volume 27, #1, 
1961. Mr. Clurman related a story that involved one of the nation's leading meat- 
packing companies. They had erected a large new air-conditioned building. The com- 
pany, according to Mr. Clurman, had a reputation for high efficiency and progressive 
management. They decided to put the office cleaning operation on the same scientific 
basis that had given them such success in their production facilities. They did a 
complete study of the cleaning requirements and came up with a labor and supplies 
budget of $170,000. This figure was derived through many time and motion studies and 
yards of paper had been covered with computations. To give some indication of just 
how thorough this company was, they did not us this data alone to make a decision. 

They called in a leading consultant firm specializing in industrial cleaning to do a 
sanitation audit. Quite to the surprise of the company, the audit determined that, 
instead of needing 34 men to maintain the building, only 11 men would be needed at a 
total annual cost of only $80,000. 

Speaking from my own experience, this example has been repeated in other similar 
situations. One of our neighboring colleges has realized a $40,000 savings, or 
approximately 20% of their maintenance budget, from a similar audit. A significant 
point to remember is that when these firms make an audit to, determine what the cost 
should be, it is very easy to be skeptical. The proof of the validity in their audit 
can easily be tested. Just about any firm specializing in this type of audit, after 
making the estimate, is quite willing to take over cleaning at their predicted cost. 

It is seldom desirable to turn cleaning over to an outside cleaner and, with a few 
exceptions, I would not necessarily recommend it. However, if an auditing firm is 
willing to accept their estimate of your cleaning needs, you are reasonably sure that 
they have given you a realistic figure. 

It is important to understand why the effort of the previously mentioned 
company was unsuccessful. The answer lies in standards. Without these standards, 
the time and motion studies done by the company are totally meaningless . Before 
establishing standards, find the answers to such questions as: how much area should 

a cleaner damp mop in an hour, what kind of mop should he use, what wringer, what 
detergent, what technique? Those people not trained in cleaning standards would 
not have the faintest idea of how to approach these problems. The result is an 
untrained man, virtually unsupervised, using the wrong wringer, the wrong mop, the 
wrong detergent and, often, an archaic technique. According to Mr. Clurman, this is 
like timing a lame draft horse pulling a loaded is agon uphill to determine how fast a 
thoroughbred should run a mile on a good track. Other questions that need to be 
answered deal with the frequency of cleaning. Methods of cleaning will be dealt 
with later in this paper. Each one has a specific frequency, whether it be daily, 
weekly or monthly. The most important point that I could possibly emphasize is that 
an efficient cleaning program is based on standard cleaning methods with standard 
cleaning tools and supplies, coupled with standard times, standard cleanliness levels 
and standard supervision and control. No single component will do the job alone. 
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Aside from the tremendous savins in cost, a standardized system of cleaning will, in 
almost every case, provide one Mth a cleaner building. 

There are five basic comp0^ent£ to an efficient and effective cleaning program. 

The first of these five compon^hts i? the standardization of cleaning methods. Often, 
cleaning personnel concentrate this one component of the total program at the 
sacrifice of the entire progra^* Standard methods in cleaning are important. However, 
without the proper tools and s l *hplie s and a system of using them, they do not provide 
the efficiency one could expec^' Fof example, the engineers of the meat-packing com- 
pany were doing time and motio* 1 studies of their cleaning personnel without first de- 
termining if they were cleaning properly. The inefficient cleaning technqiues used by 
the personnel completely disto^ed the labor and supplies cost for their cleaning 
program. 

Eefore timing a particular job, first determine if it is being done properly. For 
example, a building engineer w^?hes to make a timing study of his rr.en dust mopping a 
corridor. If, in this study, cl e aning staff used the old method of walking up and 

down the corridor three or fou^ time s with a dust mop, the time would be approximately 
one-third longer than if they v^te losing the proper method. The proper method for 
cleaning a corridor is to make °he pass down the corridor with the proper sized dust 
mop in a back-and-forth motion a cfosS the body. In this case, the men make only one 
walk down the corridor. This considerably faster than three or four trips and, in 
the process, eliminates a fati^Vo factor. The use of standard methods in cleaning will 
save in both time and fatigue, Ihcreasing efficiency and effectiveness. 

The second component of a s tahd ar di zed cleaning program deals with standard tools 
and supplies. Tools and supplies ar e the h ea rt of a labor-saving maintenance program. 
Tools should be selected with intent of saving the worker fatigue and time. Supplies 
should be selected to be effective ahd as maintenance- free as possible. An important 
point to remember is that tool£ and supplies represent only 5% of the cleaning oudget 
while labor accounts for 95%. 

Consideration must be giv^h to the tools and supplies presently in use. Floor 
brushes and small dust mops fof smooth office floors, feather dusters and damp rags 
for equipment dusting and cardb°^fd cartons for picking up waste paper could be wasting 
many man hours. Heavy alkaline soapS necessitating numerous time-consuming rinses, 
soft waxes requiring frequent biffin# an d stripping, small mop buckets and old-fash- 
ioned roller wringers cause unP e teSsPry fatigue and make it impossible for your clean- 
ers to do a proper job. 

The third component of a s t andafdizeci cleaning program deals with standard times, 
and determining just what is a day’s work. Standard times are determined by how 

long it takes to do a specific jbp u^ing standard methods and standard tools and sup- 
plies. With the standardization of an operation, there should be no significant time 
changes throughout the year, times are a measuring stick. All of these times 

put together represent the work load °f a building. It is impractical to determine 
the work load of a building unl e $s oh e uses standard methods with standard tools and 
supplies. 

One way to tackle the prob^m of work- leading a building is by using a simple 
floor plan. In order to work th® building, know what cleaning is to be done on 

a daily basis. Standard times a *e s tate d in minutes per thousand square feet. Use 
the floor plan of the building, determine what needs to be done on a daily basis and 
apply a standard rate or time qf minutes per thousand square feet. It is possible 
to determine exactly how many p e bple are required to keep the building clean. All 
standard times have built-in facet's for travel and fatigue. Remember, the standard 
times have been established thf^hgh time and motion studies. These times will vary 
drastically from one building another, from one operation to another, from one 
school to another. Only rough e ^tim^b es are at all usuable beyond a specific operation. 
Many trade magazines state in t^^ir advertisements standard times and rates. It is 
better not to rely on that speckle rate, but to conduct one’s own time and motion 
studies. Work- loading a buildi* 1 ^ operation, is not so complex that a concerned manager, 
who is willing to spend some in establishing proper methods, use proper tools, 

and run time and motion studies * canh°t effectively achieve good results. 

The fourth component of a ^land^rd cleaning program deals with standard cleanli- 
ness levels. This component is b rob ably the most elusive of all. Unless aperson is 
trained in the exact scientific bnd precise measurement of cleanliness, it is very 
difficult to determine on a 10J boin* rating system just how clean a building is. 

Most managers have to rely on f^bqu e pt and continuous checks of their areas and sense 
of cleanliness. 

The fifth and last compone* 1 * of a cleaning program covers the area of standard 
supervision and control. The m^t important ingredient in standard supervision and 
control is consistency. It is ^brtaiuly nob enough to tell a building superintendent 
that an efficient and effective bfeaU^ag program is needed and expect that all will 
be done. Become involved to th^ extent that you are able to appreciate and understand 



the cleaning program. Be aware of methods, tools, supplies and times. Clearly 
indicate the cleanliness levels desired. Then provide the necessary feedback to the 
maintenance staff concerning impressions of the job they are doing. None of this can 
be done unless there is intimate involvement and an awareness of what needs to be 
done. It is difficult to supervise a building superintendent if he keeps his pro- 
gram a dark secret. One cannot determine how long a job should take or how many men 
it will require unless one has been instrumental in developing the program. 

Effective supervision is not "snoopervis ion" . Much resentment and bad feelings 
on the part of the maintenance staff is caused by the manager who only shows dissatis- 
faction when his personal office is not properly cleaned, or who hides cigareitte 
butts behind urns or plants to see if the maintenance personnel are cleaning ^behind 
them. Concern must be shown on a regular and daily basis. Fair and consistent 
treatment of supervisors and their men will create a climate and atmosphere that will 
make an effective and efficient cleaning program possible.* 



Achieving Sufficient Yet Efficient Staffing Levels 

WILLIAM R. FOSTER 
Union Director 
Adelphi University 



I. THE PURPOSE OF THE BUILDING 

Self-evident axioms require underlining: union buildings are constructed to do 

things. They are the vehicles for a mode of informal education we call program. They 
usually outgrow their original intent in a narrow sense but, more often than not, they 
have not been used to their fullest or most imaginative capabilities. So it is with 
the staff and public using them as well. 

For the union, purpose, direction, goals, acknowledgement of achievement, motiva- 
tion toward new horizons, morale, acceptance of new concepts, all begin with the 
professional staff. Each campus has its own style -- through geographic location, 
students, faculty and sources of funding. 

Frequent internal review of what the outlook of the educators in the union feel 
they should be doing is essential. The preparation of next year's budget and the 
annual report are two excellent times for a look forward. Every advantage should be 
taken to make these periods key opportunities to evaluate what is happening, how the 
building and program is viewed, and how everything being done can be improved. With 
or without an adequate building, staff, or budget, the union must have, first and fore- 
mpst, a raison d'etre. It's up to the professionals to determine what it is and set 
out to achieve it. 

How does the campus view your operation, service, program? What needs does it 
see you fulfilling? What do you do for evening, graduate, summer, part-time or other 
special students? Does your adjacent community figure into your outlook? Is income 
important? Before the staff is appointed and/or expectations set for them, the pro- 
fessional staff must know first what the overall purpose will be. 

II. ORGANIZATIONAL CHARTS AND JOB DESCRIPTIONS 

Charts and descriptions, in and of themselves, have little value unless they are 
meaningful and realistic, i.e., can they be achieved? Their primary usefulness 
lies in a sense of orientation which may come to pass in the people who design them. 

Again, need and purpose are determined "at the top." As a team of management or 
symposium of educational philosophers, vie professional staff must reach basic agree- 
ment about the union's life style. Sharing decisions and responsibilities lays the 
groundwork for a unified drive toward goal acheivement. 

What does the director expect of the operations staff, of the program staff, from 
clerical and house-keeping personnel? Where do student employees fit into the scheme? 
Is one area really overloaded? Are there primary responsibilities not able to be re- 
flected in box- type charts that require time and effort, as for example, student coun- 
seling and advisement, program planning and execution? What does the immediate di- 
vision above the college union expect of it and to how many areas is it responsible? 

A. Planning New Facilities 

The fulfillment of staff expectations based on broad purposes is intimately re- 
lated to the physical environment in which it is to be achieved. Planning the new 
facility offers a unique opportunity to bring these factors into their best alignment. 
Staff costs for a union represent more than half of most operating budgets. Yet the 
union has an erratic use demand fluctuating between pressures from numerous calendars, 
types of student uses, and relationships to all its publics. 



Flexibility if the key to operational success and the new facility must have 
multi-purpose intent built into every square foot. An information desk-sundries 
counter backed up to a checkroom overlooking the main entrance and lounge or exhibit 
space ( and related to the main office) can give the small union coverage by permanent 
staff when students and student help are gone. Recreation facilities with a central- 
ized service desk offering good visual supervision of a number of areas is another 
offpeak aid. The corollary to this type of plan is being able to operate any of the 
above operations individually as well as collectively. 

What will happen when the building opens? What services and programs will the 
union offer? Will it operate seven days a week, 15 to 20 hours a day, 36 or 46 or 
52 weeks a year? What areas will need to be open on what hours, days, weeks? How 
soon is expanded operation anticipated? How will it be accomplished, and who will do 
it? 

B. Expanding Old Facilities and Reorganization 

Another useful function of sketching out an organizational chart is a confronta- 
tion of the cold facts: is it all wrong? Indecision and lack of motivation are ob- 

vious symptoms of a disease derived from not knowing what the building purposes are. 
Abrupt change may be more detrimental than useful except when serious redirection is 
anticipated. Deadwood, no matter how deeply entrenched, must be weeded out. Clear- 
cut, positive leadership must then be exercized and reassurances brought those who are 
to remain and who have served successfully. Otherwise, staff paranoia can undermine 
the best intended improvement. 

Probably the most difficult job of all is to appraise an operation that may appear 
on the surface to be going smoothly and to surmise that it is dead wrong. If it is 
dead wrong, it can be the fault of the system or of people. As employers, professional 
staff owe it to their personnel to offer correction, to make their own analyses, and 
to attempt to effect necessary changes. Quite often reorganization may mean a shuf- 
fling of many members of the staff to achieve the proper combination. Most people 
require stability and want security but they also dislike monotony, made-up work 
and too many bosses. 

Reorganization (again) starts at the top. What the boss does and how he spends 
his time are important to the smallest cog in the wheel. An analysis of one's own 
day and the division of time spent with each kind of problem can turn out to be quite 
revealing. What does the boss expect of himself? Is it too much, and does he trans- 
mit that feeling to his staff? Or is he mired in detail they can expedite for him? 

III. EDUCATING YOUR SUPPORT -- UP AND DOWN 

Three years ago national concern for ecology was minimal and excitement regarding 
disposable ware in union food operations was high. Things have changed rather dramat-. 
ically and many operators are engaged in an ongoing dialogue educating vendors and 
manufacturers about the need and dead seriousness of the problem. Disposables which 
are inexpensively biodegradable seem to offer a solution. In the interim, we buy time 
in search of the answer and hope to avoid buying dishes which would put us in the de- 
tergent/pollution soup. 

Developing skills for the recurrent task of educating those who know us one way 
to accepting us in a new light is of prime importance when we want to demonstrate a 
crying and immediate need. Through the traditionally established means of communi- 
cation, groundwork must be laid. If cost is a principal concern, some conjecture as 
to the amounts needed (and your proposed solution for a source of funds) should also 
be a part of the preliminary conversations. 

Defining your purposes and job requirements, selling the need and preparing the 
budget all precede the actual contact and selection of staff. They are important 
prerequisites to the proper complement of sufficient and efficient staff. 

IV. SALARIES 

A. Charity Begins At Home 

The only sound premise for an administrator regarding salaries is that union 
staff deserve the best regardless of what criteria may be applied. It is rare that 
the responsibilities of those in college unions will not equal or exceed any on cam- 
pus. The working hours are usually longer, more demanding and critical. And the 
academic year for the union extends far beyond any other college or university division. 

While many of us have been locked into preconceived job titles and rigorous codes 
of uniformity, the union and its staff must constantly seek either separate or higher 
rating evaluation that will come close to covering the responsibilities of the various 
roles in our units. It is erroneous to permit parallels of your work (and that of 
your staff) if there is only one college union cn campus. This applies equally as 
well to housekeeping, maintenance staff, and to clerical and student assistants . 

Again, the length of the work day, the traffic the operation handles, the erratic and 
often volatile nature of being close to student life offer a unique responsibility. 
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B. ACU-I Standards: Yours, Theirs and Ours 

The latest issue of Standards for Professional Staff Preparat ion and Compensation 
in College Union Work has been updated and revised. rt^suFfers, however, as ao most 
1( price lis"ts,'' from being outmoded between the period of data collection and publication. 

The ACU-I has undertaken a very difficult job in attempting to categorize and 
draw uniform parallels of job responsibilities from campus to campus. With diverse 
backgrounds and compounded job duties (not the least of which is the differences in 
two and four year colleges or urban and college town environments) , it causes a great 
deal of frustration. Our profession should agree on some uniformity in work concepts 
and job descriptions. At the same time, we should press our peers at other campuses 
to upgrade, elevate and increase their stature and understanding of the scope of college 
union work. Otherwise, compensation becomes a standard based on the lowest common 
denominator. The same, of course, applies to titles. Is the position which is open 
really that of director, associate director, assistant director, program director, 
program advisor, assistant to the director, or what? 



V. SELECTION AND SUPPORT OF STAFF 

One thing should stand out about any position in a college union building -- it 
should be more enjoyable than any other like it on campus. This should give you a 
decided advantage in hiring. If such is not the case in your union then a quick check 
of your introspective mirror should tell the tale. Are you too overworked, understaffed 
Is delegation poor at any point? Do supervisors really permit those under them to do 
their own jobs? 

The atmosphere for informal education should be warm, friendly, perhaps even 
casual -- as long as it doesn't venture on permissive. Can the general student users 
identify or feel comfortable in talking to your staff -* no matter at what level? 

Does your staff command respect without carrying a whip? Loyalty and esprit d' corps 
should be high and are usually generated by strong support. Giving your staff a break 
doesn't mean doing their work for them. It does mean motivating them toward greater 
efficiency and, hopefully, more work. 

There is an important question in administration \ iich relates to the way one 
views each position to be filled: How long do you expect to keep someone? For pro- 

fessional level appointments it should be understood that a minimum of two years is 
anticipated to accomplish any kind of job. (It usually takes one year to get to know 
the campus while absorbing the duties of the union.) 

At the clerical level, housewives whose children ate in school can lend an aura 
of stability to the operation because they tend to stay longer than younger, single 
girls. 

Maintenance assignments may be difficult to stabilize between people who want 
second jobs and those who want a primary source of come. Good maintenance people 
can be a life line when the pressure of heavy use b 

Student assistants should be utilized as much 
philosophy of a student- oriented building. Dependi 
rate, and the willingness to involve students to a 
you in ways never thought of. 



ns . 

possible in keeping with the 
on the student body, the pay 
-ge extent, students can assist 



VI. SHRINKING SALARY BUDGETS 

Compensation has many forms beyond the stands d measure of dollars earned. Com- 
pensation may include tuition waiver, vacation, si :k days, personal leave, etc. All 
of these benefits should be explored to the fullest. 

An operation which depends on pressure alone to obtain maximum efficiency will 
soon discover its weakest seam. Hence, concern for the morale of the staff is the 
least expensive investment. Appreciation and recognition are also important for 
every strata of staff. 

Careful review of staff positions (and their need through the entire year) may 
permit cut-backs in working time at periods when building usage is low and certain 
staff would rather not work. An annual appointment can be made to specifications in 
such cases . 

Sources of income (re-charges) to offset function-related expenses should be 
continuously reviewed. Where a union fee is charged, such re-charges are particularly 
relevant if the group sponsoring the event charges admission, asks for donations, re- 
quires special tuition, or in any way restricts the general use of areas by students 
who have already paid fees. 

In a tight money market, the union can press for the best of two worlds : income 

producing areas and a relatively independent operation. As long as our basic criteria 
for funds is educational, the superstructure of our bureaucracy (president, trustees, 
department of higher education, etc.) can give their blessing to the union's efforts. 
The res t is up to us . 
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Getting The Union Building Project Under Way 

PORTER BUTTS 

Professor of Social Education 
University of Wisconsin 



Introduction 

From time to time the Association office, and some of us individually, receive 
letters like this one: 

"In planning for our new union, we need answers to the following questions: 

"How much would .i.t cost the University? The students?" 

"Is it necessary to raise additional funds, and if so, from what source?" 

"How is it run? How is it related to student government?" 

"What are its functions and its assets?" 

"What are the disadvantages?" 

"Approximately what salary would it be necessary to pay a director for a 

school of 3500 students?" 

"What are the building plans like? For what are the various rooms used?" 

"To what extent is there student participation? Faculty? Alumni?" 

"How are concessions managed?" 

"What schools near us have unions? We want to visit some, to get ideas." 

"About how long does it take to put the union idea over?" 

"What is the proper approach to putting it over?" 

"We will have more questions later." 

Letters like these are what prompted the Association, almost 25 years ago, to 
start publishing union planning information. But the questions still persist, and 
the answers change somewhat -- which is the reason, I suppose, we have sessions to- 
gether like this one. 

We can’t handle all the questions; but we can try, at least, to deal with how 
to get a union project under way. 

It used to be pretty tough to get a college administration, the faculty, the 
planning office, or even, sometimes, students interested in a union building. Now 
one appears almost automatically in the campus development plan. Almost every college 
and university -- large or small, urban or non-urban -- now feels a union is neces- 
sary. The question mainly is "When will we build it, and where do we get the money?" 

But too often, I fear, the administration wants a union for the wrong, or partly 
wrong, reasons. Either the president has seen "one of those" and wants one, to keep 
pace in the race: or the campus planner or dean of students reminds everybody there 
has to be a place to eat; or everybody agrees there's an acute need for a new book- 
store, or a place for students, especially commuters, to be somewhere between classes. 

So the problem is now not so much one of selling the idea of having a new build- 
ing as selling the idea of what a union might be. 

No one can take too great exception, of course, to the suggestion that students, 
like everyone else, need to eat, that they have to buy books, and that they ought to 
have a place to get in out of the rain. And if this sells a union project, fine. 

But before the college freezes on the concept of a union as a combination snack 
bar- cafeteria-bookstore , plus a few meeting rooms and offices, someone on the campus - 
and usually it's the dean of students, business manager, director of development, or 
a group of student leaders -- ought to assemble a docket of information on unions 
(there's lots of it, available from the central office of this Association) and go to 
the president, place on his desk, say, the little pamphlet called "College Unions - - 
Fifty Facts" and the Association manual on "Planning and Operating College Union Build 
ings," which dwells considerably on union purpose and planning approaches, and say: 

"To get this ball rolling in the best way, won*t you appoint a planning committee to 

study out all our out-of-class needs and make recommendations?" 

The president may think of this himself; a number have. But all too often the 
whole matter has been left in the hands of the business office; or an architect who 
has never seen a union is commanded to produce a preliminary scheme next month; or 
the planning or budget office devises some formula that defines what the building is 
going to be. And this doesn't mean the job will be done well. 

So, the first key step in planning -- whether a new building or an addition 
is the appointment of an official "Union Planning Committee." 



The Planning Committee 

(a) Functions? to organize a survey of needs for a union, analyze results, make 
facility, policy, and site recommendations to the president and trustees, 
and generally to serve as the clearing house and official agency in all 
planning. 

(b) Appointment, if possible, should carry the approval of the trustees, so that 
the trustees become a partner in the enterprise from the beginning, and so 
the committee is fully recognized as the official channel of communi cation 
and recommendation, clothed with genuine authority to act. 

(c) Include key student, faculty, staff, and possibly alumni leaders on the 
committee -- those in leadership positions in their own organizations or 
officially concerned with student welfare; those who may have a role in 
operating facilities; also some who have no vested interest in the building 
but who are known simply to have an understanding interest in student life. 
Sometimes advisable also to include an interested trustee. A faculty member 
is usually chairman. 



As to size, there are two typical patterns: 

(1) A single committee of 12 to 15 (the most common form of organization). 

(2) An operating or executive committee of 5 to 7 plus an advisory commit- 
tee of 20 to 30 representing all major groups which may be concerned 
with the union development. 

(d) Make provision for an executive secretary or project administrator -- 
usually a paid staff member, often a person who will have a key union re- 
sponsibility in the future (the union director himself if the project is an 
addition to an existing union) -- with time to serve as administrator of 
the survey; to act as liaison with architect, consultants, and administra- 
tion; and to give the development of the project in all its phases continu- 
ous attention. Union buildings do not happen as a result of committee meet- 
ings. They require a great deal of hard week-to-week administrative work. 

The staff memeber appointed should be free to devote about one-fourth to one- 
third of his time to preliminary planning. And when the project goes into 
the working drawing stage, one-half or more of his time. 

(e) This is the time, also, to call in a consultant -- someone who has been in 
the middle of union planning and operations for a number of years and knows 
how to help -- so that the committee has an informed person to turn to in 
testing out its ideas, in learning the realities of day-to-day union opera- 
tion, and in shaping up a course of action. 



(You know the definition of a consultant: "A well-paid expert brought in at 

the last minute to share the blame." If colleges would call in a consultant 
soon enough, thee just might not be as much blame.) 

The first task of the committee, I would suggest, is to familiarize itself rather 
fully with the historic progress and the present potentials of a union. The back- 
ground readings are not^hard to come by. For years this Association has been crank- 
ing out conference papers, monographs, and books designed to aid colleges in their 
union planning. The books and monographs are listed in the Association's "Publica- 
tions List." Especially useful: Frank Noffke’s 1965 monograph, Planning for a College 

Union. Innumberable special papers on purpose and planning can be found in the 
Association's Annotated Bibliography . 

With background reading under its belt, the second task, I happen to believe, is 
to arrive at a controlling statement of purpose for the new building, or addition, so 
that all may have a common reference point, so that facilities may be chosen with 
full awareness of a total goal in view, and so that the basic functions of the build- 
ing are understood by all -- including by the administration, trustees, and student 
body. For if the fundamental guiding purposes of the building can be agreed upon, 
many corollary decisions regarding what facilities to include, site selection, and 
other campus planning will more readily fall in place. Also, the architect is usu- 
ally greatly helped in designing facilities and setting the tone of the building if 
he has confirmation of the overall goals of the project. If the committee, for 
example, accepts the concept of a union as the campus community center "for student, 
faculty, administration, alumni, and guests," as set forth in the Association's 
statement of purpose, this opens the door to consideration of facilities especially 
useful to faculty and visiting conference groups, even a conference center wing. 

And it implies, right off, that the building will not be called a " Student Union", or 
"Student Center." If the committee accepts the premise of the Association that the 
union is not just a building, but represents a "well-considered plan for the community 
life of the college," then it will not be inhibited in considering facilities which 
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readily bring the members of the community together -- like theaters and auditoriums; 
or facilities which enrich community life -- like art galleries; or facilities which 
facilitate recreation programs outside the building -- like mini-unions on the other 
side of a large campus or in a married student housing complex, or an outing equipment 
rental service, even an outing lodge at a nearby lake. If it agrees the union should 
be ’’part of the educational program,” it will make a special effort to see that the 
union is more than a collection of miscellaneous service facilities and a place to 
get together. It will go beyond this and talk seriously about offices for program 
counselors, a library, music lounge, craft shop, and, again, theater and art gallery. 

Basic to ^11 planning throughout, therefore, is the answer to this fundamental 
question: ’’Should the new or expanded union, in principle, be conceived as a general 

community center to meet rather fully the institution's out-of-class needs, present 
and future, or as a facility designed mainly to take care of the more pressing im- 
mediate service needs (i.e., expanded bookstore and food services; more meeting rooms) 
-- essentially a supplement to cultural, social, and service facilities in other 
buildings?” 

The answer most other colleges, here and abroad, have arrived at after careful 
study has been to design the union as the major focal center of campus life and activ- 
ity outside the classroom. Every Australian union is of this kind, as are the newer 
British unions and the unions in Canada. And, of course --to date at least -- the 
union as the campus community center is the basic concept in the U.S., borne of the 
belief that providing a general common meeting ground is the way you get the maximum 
interaction among the otherwise insular segments of the campus population and gain 
some semblance of unity (the reason for the name "union”) , and the belief that in 
coming for one activity to a union which embraces the arts and social recreation as 
well as services, students will be exposed to (and perhaps inspired by) another activ- 
ity . 

The reasons underlying the community center concept, of course, are not only 
philosophic; they are also economic. It is far less expensive to provide one major 
center than several smaller ones -- in construction cost, and in operating cost -- 
and it is far more effective (and feasible) to have one supervising staff. 

Now I am aware, as you probably are, that some are questioning this centrali- 
zation of community services and programs. A widely published report from Wayne 
State University, Detroit, for example, says: "The Wayne /plan rejects the notion of 

a single architectural utopia... The classic union building -- a monolithic structure 
that is intended to be all things to all students -- is no solution.” And then the 
report goes on to advocate a series of "outposts” in scattered locations, small 
gathering places along campus or nearby commercial streets, and classroom building 
lounges or "hangouts” -- where students can rest between or after classes, get light 

snacks, study, play a game of table tennis, and wait for the bus. 

I draw special attention to all this because, the way Wayne State puts it, you 
don’t need a union at all -- and that would seem to raise a rather fundamental ques- 

tion for a seminar on planning a union. 

It seems to me somebody at Wayne State hasn't heard what a union is. They're 

talking about washrooms, hamburgers, places to study, and bus stops. I have no 

quarrel with dispersing these; of course you don't put all the campus washrooms, 
vending machines, study tables, and bus stations in the union. You install them 
where people are; you make conveniences convenient. But you still haven't come any- 
where near doing what a union does, or can do. 

What about students who want more than a snack day after day? What about group 

gatherings, large and small, that need catered food service? What about rooms for 

meetings everybody can readily find? What about the large assembly places every 
campus needs -- social-banquet hall, auditorium? What about student interaction 
with the faculty? Special provisions for faculty and conference groups? What about 
a well-conceived social-cultuial-recreation program, and a place for program staff 
and student committees to operate? What about a central place where students can 
find each other, broaden their acquaintanceships, meet the other girls they might 
marry? What about the union as a "unifying force,” enlarging the student's sense of 
belonging to something more than a street outpost or classroom lounge? 

As always, in a case like this, it helps to know what students themselves want. 

At one large university of 15,000 students, mostly commuters as at Wayne, for years 
there have been 7 snack bars, numerous classroom "common rooms” or lounges, a hand- 
some club building for graduate students , and an old vestigial union. In a survey 
of needs 1564 students were asked what campus facility they would "use the most” at 
various times of the day -- an existing nearby classroom lcunge, an existing nearby 
snack bar, or a new central union? Except for the period between classes, when time 
is limited and distances are important, two-thirds of all stduents, including a 
majority of the graduate students, said they would use the new central union the most. 
This is not too surprising; on almost every campus, of whatever kind, students stress 
as their number one need "a central place to get together.” 



And what about the cost of multiple small units? In a recent issue of the 
Association Bulletin you'll find a story about the University of North Carolina, 
which has numerous snack bars spread around the cqmpus, including one at the union, 
in which the vice chancellor acknowledges that these numerous snack bars constitute 
one of the main reasons for spectacular deficits in the campus food service operations. 

The Wayne State report proposes its "outposts" be about 3000 sq. ft., to accomo- 
date some 85 students. That's 35 sq . ft. per student. 85 students can't do very much 
in 3000 sq. ft. except sit in the same rcom together. In an ample central union the 
space provision would be about half of 35 sq . ft. per student, ergo, half the cost 
per student; and the student would have a’t his elbow all the wide-ranging services, 
recreation, arts facilities, and meeting and dining options a general community center 
offers . 

So -- there is good reason for a planning committee not to theorize all by it- 
self, or put aside too hastily the accumulated experience of many years and many 
places in arranging for the out- of- class needs of a campus population, or overlook 
what its own students say they need and want. 

This brings us to the survey of local needs. A careful survey is an indispens- 
able part of sound planning. (Takes time, but saves time and money and mistakes in 
the long run.) 

Survey of Needs 

There are at least three main components of a good survey: 1) identif/ing, once 

the committee has formulated its controlling statement of purpose, the specxal local 
factors affecting planning and requiring policy determination; 2) gathering all pos- 
sible factual data bearing upon physical planning; and 3) going to students and fac- 
ulty to get their statements of individual needs and wants. 

First, with regard to individual needs: 

It is far from easy to determine, without error, what facilities should be in- 
cluded in a new union or addition and at what size. But attempting to do so is at 
least as important as it is difficult. For the answers which are finally embodied in 
the architectural plans will be frozen in steel and concrete. Errors are expensive 
and not easy to rectify. 

Students and student organizations themselves are a source of information of key 
importance. Their needs, wants, opinions, and habits should be studied intently and 
revealed as clearly as possible or you may have a white, or partly white, elephant on 
your hands. 

Although students, like the rest of us, are admittedly less than perfect in their 
ability to express their needs, there is nevertheless no better source for this infor- 
mation. A planning committee cannot speak adequately for a whole student body. Stu- 
dent and faculty leaders often have quite a different idea and preference than the 
average student. 

Even though the answers students give may not surprise anyone familiar with the 
local situation over a period of years (though often they do) , the college is greatly 
aided in determining how much emphasis to give which facilities. And the public re- 
lations benefit of going to students for their assistance in determining what should 

be in the union is of great value. It notifies students that action is under way; it 

arouses new interest and support for the project; helps pave the way for student under- 
standing of union potentialities and acceptance of a union fee; and helps avoid student 
criticism of how the union is planned. 

\ A good needs survey helps everyone in determining more closely the nature, size, 
and cost of the project; and this enables the architect to proceed more rapidly and 
surely, and makes the whole project tangible and realistic for the administration, 
trustees, and prospective donors or financing agencies. Moreover, I know of no better 
way to resolve conflicts of opinion or deadlocks over whether or not to include certain 
facilities than to produce the evidence of what a large majority of students and 
faculty will, or will not, support. 

How do you go about conducting this part of the survey? 

If you are unsure, this is. the time to call in again -- as consultant -- a union 

director who has been through the mill and knows what the pitfalls are. 

There are pitfalls -- like asking a student to rate 20 or 30 facilities 1, 2, 

3 in order of importance . How can anyone decide that a checkroom is exactly 14th and 
billiards 15th? Or, like asking a student to say only what three facilities are most 
important and what three least important, revealing nothing about all those facilities 
in between? And certainly I don't think you want to go the route one well-known firm 
of "educational consultants" goes -- asking one individual or group merely to check 
a list of possible functions -- "formal dances," "between-meal snacks," "fraternity 
meetings," "bowling," etc, . , etc. -- and then put down the number of sq. ft. of 
floor area "required" for "ballroom," "bedrooms," "bowling alley," "roatcheck room," 
etc. -- to "guide the architect in his work." A kind of grocery list you make up 
just before you go to market. Except that in the case of a grocery list you can put 
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down four cans of tomatoes and know you’re about right for your family for the next 
two weeks; whereas very few people have the slightest idea what number of sq, ft. to 
put down for 8 bowling lanes or 12, or whether they ought to have 8, or 12, or any, 
in the first place. 

All these kinds of approaches ask the person checking the list, in effect, to 
plan the building for everybody -- and he’s not a planner. You don’t learn anything 
about what he as an individual needs and will use, which is what you most need to 
know. 

What I think you want to do is go to a representative, fully random sample of 
the campus population and ask each person not what he thinks is a good idea -- maybe 
for somebody else -- but what he personally has a need for and will use, and how often. 
And be sure to let him say he isn't interested in a given different result -- and 
you can run it all through a punch card machine and get a composite picture of posi- 
tive support, or negative, and about how many people are potential users of each 
facility. 

What facilities to ask about? Ycur committee and consultant will know once you’ve 
developed your controlling concept and learned the answers to certain policy questions 
you will have already raised with the administration. The Jacilities to be especially 
cautious about are listed in the Association manual on Planning . There are perhaps 
a hundred kinds of facilities to be found in all unions taken together. But there's 
not much point in asking a student to react to a facility that doesn't fit your union 
purpose, or, from the standpoint of college policy or budget or site limitations, is 
clearly not possible of attainment such as a beer bar or a swimming pool. This 
just adds up to extra tabulation work and falsely aroused hopes. 

Some facilities, however, I wouldn't overlook. There are about 30 facilities 
known to be the ones most generally wanted by students, as shown by surveys among 
some 35,000 students conducted at 37 institutions of all kinds and sizes in the same 
way over a period of almost two decades. The following table lists these facilities 
in ranked order according to positive support accorded by students; and the outcome 
in the 1960 's is compared with the outcome in the '50's to illustrate shifts of stu- 
dent interest, if any. This is not to suggest that these are the facilities to include 
in your building, or addition; it is only to say: "Here are facilities, among others, 

probably worth asking your students about in a survey." 

THE 30 UNION FACILITIES MOST WANTED BY STUDENTS AT 



COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES 



(Based upon a 10-15% random sampling of full time day students) 





In 1962- 


70 




(Surveys 


at 11 insti- 




tutions 


involving 




13,529 s 


tudents) 




Rank 


Weighted 

Score* 




(accord- 


(100 if all 




ing to 


students 




compos it 


e regarded 




weighted 


facility 


Facility 


score) 


essential) 


Snack Bar 


1 


83.8 


Bookstore 


2 


81,7 


General Lounge 


3 


73.3 


Coffee House 


4 


71.8 


Parking near 
Union 


5 


71.4 


Cafeteria 


6 


70.1 


Ballroom 


7 


66.9 


Theater 


8 


66.7 


Information Desk 


9 


66.5 


Patio (outdoor 

lounging, dining) 


10 


59.5 


Small Auditorium 


11 


58.4 


Browsing Library 


12 


57.0 



In 1952-62 

(Surveys at 26 insti- 
tutions involving 
21,136 


Change in 
weighted 
scores from 
1950 's to 
1960 ’ s 




Weighted 




Rank 


Score* 




(accord- 


(100 if all 




ing to 


students 




compos ite 


regarded 




weighted 


facility 




score) 


essential) 




1 


86.5 


-2.7 points 


2 


77.5 


+ 4.2 


3 


77.1 


-3.8 


(not included in surveys) 


— 


8 


64.1 


+ 8.3 


6 


67.5 


+ 2.6 


4 


74.0 


-7.1 


5 


67.8 


-1.1 


7 


64.8 


+1.7 


14 


58.5 


+ 1.0 


10 


60.8 


-2.4 


12 


59.3 


-2.3 



Meeting Rooms 


13 


56.2 


13 


58.6 


-2.4 


Party Room 


14 


54.6 


15 


58.4 


•3.8 



Person- to-Pers°n 
Communication 
Area (message 



center, intef 



viewing , selling) 


15 


53.9 


(not included in 




Music Lounge 


16 


53.4 


surveys) 

11 


60.4 


-7.0 


Television Aren 


17 


49.8 


16 


54.8 


-5.0 


Bowling 


18 


48.1 


9 


61.0 


-12.9 


Art Gallery 


19 


46 .9 


24 


41.1 


+ 5.8 


Billiards 


20 


42.8 


22 


42.9 


-0.1 


Outing Quarters 


21 


42.2 


26 


37.3 


+4.9 


Post Office 


22 


41.7 


18 


49.2 


-7.5 


Table Tennis 


23 


41.1 


17 


54.1 


-13.0 


Checkroom 


24 


39.2 


23 


41.4 


-2.2 


Kitchenette 

(self-prepared 

refreshments) 


25 


39.1 


20 


45.2 


-6.1 


Pri v . Cafe . Dining 
(tray service) 


26 


38.4 


21 


44.4 


-6.0 


Cards, Chess 


27 


38.3 


19 


46.0 


-7.7 


Quiet Room (with 
cots, for rest) 


28 


32 .4 


28 


31.9 


+ 0.5 


Individual Lock e rs 


29 


31.2 


30 


28.2 


+ 3.0 


Private Dining 
(Waiter service) 


30 


30.9 


25 


37.7 


-6.8 


Barber Shop 


31 


28.6 


27 


32.5 


-3.9 


Craft Shop 


32 


25.5 


29 


31.3 


-5.8 



What facilities students want in a union, and what actually gets built, can be 
two different things* 

The next table shows what facilities, in the latest nation-wide survey conducted 
by the ACU-I (in 1963) , appeared in more than 50% of existing unions at institutions 
large and small > public and private, liberal arts and professional, urban and non- 
urban, taken together. There may well have been substantial changes, of course, since 
1963. 



THE MOST COMMONLY ADOPTED UNION FACILITIES 



Facility 



% of Existing Unions (in 
1963) Providing Facility 



Offices for Student Organizations 95% 

Committee Rooms 91 

Snack Bar 89 

Information Desk 87 

Cafeteria 84 

Television ATea 83 

General Lounge 82 

Table Tennis 82 

Meeting Rooms 79 

Billiards 79 

Ballroom 72 

Music Listening Room 70 

Coat Room 67 

Parking Adjacent to Union 61 

Poster Making Room 59 

Bookstore 59 

Card-playing Af e a 57 

Private Dining Rooms 56 

Ticket Selling Office 52 

Art Display Area 50 



As you can See, there are some interesting differences in these two facility 
listings and in the priorities that seem to emerge. And one can wonder about 
them. But at least it is useful to know what facilities actually have been most 
commonly adopted, such a listing providing another kind of partial consensus that 
can serve as a reference point. ... . 
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Now what you need on your campus, and what the response of your students may 
turn out to be, could be considerably at variance with what you find in either of these 
tabulations. But thaf’s what you want to find out. 

There are, of course, other ways of developing the picture of what students want 
of a union building. Personal interviews, for example -- including the approach by 
a Los Angeles architectural firm (funded by a grant from the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories) in which a series of interviews with statistically selected samples of 
all groups of students focused on the goals of the individual and the strains he en- 
counters in accomplishing these goals, plus observation of actual behavior patterns, 
using social -psychological measurements to determine how the new building might make 
it easier for him to achieve his goals. But this can be time-consuming and costly. 

Most institutions have administered their surveys by handing out questionnaires 
simultaneously in selected large classes which cover a representative cross section 
of the student body, aiming to obtain a response from at least 10-15% of the student 
population. Involving more than 15% would be deliberately for public relations and 
promotional purposes, recognizing that extra work is involved in tallying extra 
responses that are not likely to be materially different from the results of a good 
10-15% sampling. 

It is desirable to obtain the services of a faculty member who is experienced in 
statistical method, to assist in setting up the whole procedure, selecting classes 
that cover a representative cross section of liberal arts and professional courses, 
men and women, all classes (freshmen through graduate students), etc. I would suggest 
the survey not be preceded by newspaper or other discussion of possible facilities 
since it is the spontaneous, unconditioned response of the student that is wanted. 

While a needs survey of this kind can be a primary factor in arriving at a rec- 
ommended list of facilities, aid in sizing facilities, and settle many doubts, it is 
not the only basis for decision. There are important qualifying considerations to be 
kept in mind. 

Where students are confronted by suggested facilities with which they have had 
as yet little or no personal experience, many are likely to register indifference. 
Surveys commonly show that students want most what they have already used on the cam- 
pus and found inadequate (i.e., bookstore, snack bar, parking), or what they already 
have had some familiarity with elsewhere. On the other hand, some say "yes" to a 
listed facility simply because it sounds all right. It is here one needs to draw upon 
the experience of other generally comparable campuses where the facilities in ques- 
'tion have been tried, adopting the definite successes and discarding the failures. 

In general, young people are likely to be optimistic in their support of union- 
type facilities, and despite the instructions in the questionnaire both students and 
faculty are inclined in some cases to check facilities they believe would be "good for 
someone else " Bu* *hey do this for almost all types of facilities, so that while 
the perse' .* facilities may be overstated, the relationship of facilities to 

each ot’ ikings remain significant and affords a basis for determining 

broadly tr the emphasis in planning. 

Anuc. j.c source of information required in developing a proposed facility 

list is the fund of technical and administrative facts which inevitably clothe any 
such project as this. Questions of enrollment growth, financing, site conditions, 
long range campus development plan, college policy, what organizations will use the 
building and how, what the social and cultural programs in the building will be, and 
who shall do what, must all be taken in account. (A rather full discussion of these 
factors can be found in Noffke's Planning for a College Union.) So you go to the 
people who may know the answers and learn all you can. 

Lastly, while the building program itself will spring from the needs and desires 
of the people of the campus community who will be the users of the facilities, the 
supervisory and administrative problems are of almost equal importance. A multiple- 
purpose community building must mean many things to many people at the same time; 
the staff will face a continual stream of operational problems including scheduling 
of facilities, distribution of supplies, supervision of activities, special services 
to groups of users, direction of personnel, housekeeping, etc. 

Good union design must, therefore, not only provide the right facilities, but 
also place them on the right floor and arrange them in relation to one another so 
that operationally the building functions with maximum convenience and effectiveness. 

The necessity for coordinating these sources of information and integrating the 
evidences from each is perhaps obvious. Sometimes minimized or overlooked, however, 
is the importance of students understanding the reasons for any departures from the 
pattern of their express desires or hopes which the planning committee may find it 
essential to impose. The only effective way to accomplish this is to include student 
participation at all planning stages, and to keep the student body fully informed, 
step by step, of the planning as it proceeds. Not only do students need a new union; 
they need also to know that it is theirs, and that it is a direct reflection of their 
needs and wants. And it is important that the trustees and any others who may have 
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a responsibility for funding and approving the project be kept fully informed as 
planning progresses so that they, in turn, can keep the planning committee advised 
of any probable financial or other limitations which may govern the scope of the 
planning. Or you may find you've done much of your work in vain. 

Preparation of the Building Program 

Out of the stated individual preferences of the future users of the building, 
out of a fact survey of the needs of the organizations which are to meet, dine, 
dance, or use office space, and out of the policy decisions as to how the building 
is to serve the campus should develop the building program. It should be a carefully 
worked out, descriptive document, which may run anywhere from 100 to 200 pages. 

A facility list by itself is not enough. How often we see "building programs" 
which, like the grocery list of the consulting firm, sets forth a column of items 
reading "snack bar (with atmosphere) , bookstore (much larger than at present) , 

4 or 5 meeting rooms (various sizes), ballroom (to be used also for banquets), several 
student offices," etc., etc. These may indeed be the facilities you want to build. 

But the administration and trustees will rightly want to be sure there is convincing 
j ustif icat ion of need. The architect will need to know much about size, capacity, 
the function of each facility, and how facilities should relate to each other before 
he can start work. You need a building program which interprets the findings of 
the survey, sets forth "minimum" and "preferred" areas, the functions and technical 
requirements of each facility, possibilities of multiple-use, desirable facility 
relationships, and the operating policies in view. As Gyo Obata, St. Louis architect, 
said in a seminar on campus planning, "The best way to make up a building program is 
to describe all the ways the building will be used." 

This becomes a basic reference document, to be reviewed, refined, and ultimately 
approved by the planning committee, administration, and trustees. Such a building 
program is virtually indispensable to the architect in setting the basic scheme, making 
cost estimates, and proceeding with detailed planning without extensive research of his 
own and without great uncertainty and delay. 

The importance of getting official approval of the building program can not be 
over-emphasized. This step of having the administration and trustees take explicit 
action to approve the scope and nature of the project (by approving the program) before 
drawings start is absolutely vital, or there will be no firm ground on which to base 
further planning. Changes may be proposed frequently by changing college personnel, 
or the whole concept of the project remain in doubt, seriously delaying progress all 
along the line. Too many architects have stacks of discarded preliminary drawings, 
because somebody changed his mind -- not about the drawings but about the program. 

This is very frustrating, and very costly. At some point, as Obata says, "The Program 
should be reduced to writing and solemnly agreed upon by all concerned." 

I haven't said anything about visiting other college unions to get ideas. There 
is value, of course, as our Association manual says, in learning what other unions are 
like and whr* facilities and programs seem to be popular and profitable -- value, that 
is, in gaining a useful frame of reference. Just try to be sure the observations and 
information accruing from such visits are intelligently sifted and applied to the 
local circumstances. All too often these visits result in copying mistakes which were 
in turn copied from someone eise's mistakes. Or the committee freezes on a facility 
that looks good, and may indeed be quite good for the campus visited, but really isn't 
at all right for the home campus. Or the host who tours you through the building 
doesn't tell you fully, or doesn't have time to tell you, what's wrong. Or, as so 
often is necessary, the committee visits only unions relatively nearby and misses com- 
pletely the buildings which could offer promising answers . 

So visitations are something, like examining other union blueprints, to approach 
with caution. The director of planning at Brigham Young University advises that the 
architect and members of the committee visit other campuses after a tentative building 
program has been drafted, so they know what they're looking for . The trip thus becomes 
more meaningful. 

The Prof eat Budget ; Financing 

Now, how about a building budget and financing? The planning committee will do 
well to find out early whether it has to start with a dollar sum the college thinks 
it can handle and work backwards to see what can be built within that figure, or 
whether the building budget, within reason, can grow out of demonstrated needs. 

The latter approach, of course, is far the best. If you can possibly do it, 
avoid establishing a dollar budget, and hence the scope of the project, too early. Time 
after time, at the beginning, someone pulls a figure out of a hat and tells the trus- 
tees; or a state planning office sets a budget based upon some mysterious formula of 
its own; or a legislature authorizes borrowing at a given dollar sum -- and that's it. 
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Then the planning committee goes to work, finds out what a union really ought to bt , 
wants badly to include a small theater, an art gallery, or enough meeting rooms to 
make the union function as a conference center -- but it’s too late. The already- 
approved budget isn't big enough. 

Sometimes the original figure is fairly adequate, but then in the three or four 
years.it takes to put the project out for bids inflation does its work, interest rates 
go up, and the college finds it can build only three-quarters of the space it thought 
it could. Or the college decides it wants to put a 20,000 sq . ft. bookstore in the 
union after all, or enrollment unexpectedly shoots up requiring food services twice 
as large -- and all, or most, of the cultural and recreational facilities go out the 
window. So -- keep the building budget open until the needs surveys have been made 
and program written, if you possibly can. Whether all the facilities that are wanted 
can be, or should be, built at the outset is another matter. 

Union building development, more often than not, is a development in stages -- 
mainly because of initial fund limiations, though sometimes because of doubt concern- 
ing the size or need for one or more units until other college developments take place, 
or because it is uneconomical to operate a plant designed for, say, a future enroll- 
ment of 8000 students during the interim when there are only 5000 students. 

Obviously, when several units of a project can be constructed at one time, there 
are substantial savings in cost, as compared to building the same units in stages. 

And if the needs are clear and the initial funds sufficient, this is sometimes the 
wisest course. Such construction savings may, however, be largely offset by the greater 
expense of amortizing and maintaining the larger plant until enrollment expands and 
the building is more fully supported by more fees and by the income generated by in- 
creased use) . 

By and large, construction in stages has seemed the more practical course, pro- 
viding the initial facilities are located so they can be well integrated with future 
units and are themselves of sufficient size so that they won't be overcrowded and re- 
quire expansion two or three years after the building opens. 

The important thing is to broadly anticipate (at the outset) the basic kinds of 
facilities and areas which will be needed to give the college a complete center -- 
ultimately, if not immediately -- so that a plan can be drawn initially which will 
allow for the proper siting of the first units and for orderly growth as the institution 
grows. Sometimes this is done by designing for a complex of somewhat separated build- 
ings interconnected by breezeways, or by designing explicitly for wing extensions 
(or upper floors) of the initial structure. In either case the future circulation be- 
tween units needs to be carefully anticipated so that the total of the present and 
future facilities functions as one integrated center -- for maximum convenience to 
users, savings in administrative overhead, housekeeping, utility services, and 
avoidance of the costs of duplicating such supporting auxiliaries as delivery roads 
and docks, major entry facilities, administrative offices, etc. Even though funds 
become available for what is presumed to be a complete center, I would recommend 
that possibilities of expansion be considered basic. No one has the last word on 
what the college may want the union to be and do 20 years from now, or even 10. 

An important lesson from the universal experience of existing unions is that 
these centers need to grow to meet unanticipated uses and demar A building design 
is not right that is final and cannot readily be adde * Most unions have had 

to build at least one addition -- some as many as six; buixuings are now twice to 

five times as large as when they opened. 

Nov it is easy to say this, and everybody seems to agree with it. But when it 
comes right down to reality, the campus planners frequently just don't allow enough 
site area for expansion, or the architect turns in a scheme h£ wants which is as tight 
in design as a basketball, one that can't be added to at any point around the perim- 
eter. It happens time after time. In some cases, after only three or four years, a 
college has had to abandon the original building and start over in a new location. 

What this suggests is that when the architect submits his schemes, somebody has to 
be tough and insist upon a scheme that shows where and how the building can be ex- 
panded. 

As to financing, where do you get the money to build a union? I think most of 
you know the answers, or your college business managers do: a) direct federal housing 

loan at 3%, or interest subsidy covering the difference between 3% and what the 
college has to pay in the commercial money market (if you can get on the list in 
time and get approved); b) revenue bond issue, especially for state and municipal tax 
exempt institutions, with the interest rates now running 4 1/2 to 5 1/2 %; large 
single gifts (still in the picture); state or municipal appropriations (sometimes); 
general subscription campaigns among alumni, faculty, and friends (still harder to 
come by); in the case especially of additions, surpluses from union and/or bookstore 
operations; accumulations of union student fees assessed before construction starts 
(sometimes for as long as 20-30 years); and, in a few cases, the sale to the university 
or state of an old union built by gifts or student fees. 
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how do you construct the building budget -- p. . "-j.ee t the dol ar sum you neeo' 

This is a toughy -- because local costs vary so widely and change so rapidly. 

You start, of course, with the best estimates you can get for local costs per sq.ft, 
of construction of the union kind, and then apply this unit cost to the number of 
gross sq. ft. you hope to build. (I've seen cases where the planning committee applied 
the unit cost to its own areas of net , assignable sq . ft., forgetting the architect 
adds 45-501 of net area for walls, circulation, utility rooms, and other non-assignable 
areas -- and, hence, was short more than 30% from the beginning.) 

Then you add to this basic cost of "construction only" a percentage of such cost 
for architect's fees (usually 6%, sometimes 5% in the south, and sometimes 7% or 8% 
where high AIA fee schedules prevail, or special engineering, acoustical, or food and/ 
or bookstore consultant fees are to be included) ; and a percentage for furniture and 
equipment (which may run 20-50% of construction cost; depending on the extent and 
quality of the food service equipment -- which can be a very big item). 

Most budget-makers remember to include these costs. But they often forget to 
allow for interest during construction, bond counsel, and other administrative costs, 
which may run 4 to 5% of construction cost; site development and landscaping which, 
depending on local policy as to who pays for what, may add up to 1 or 1 1/2% of con- 
struction cost; and forget even the usual contingency of 5% which most architects 
recommend. And particularly they forget to take into account the escalation in con- 
struction costs -- which these days can be the most serious oversight of all. Some 
architects report that building costs right now are still increasing at the rate of 
about 1% a month, or 10-12% a year, and that the rise is likely to continue at the rate 
of 1/2% per month after July, '71. 

Let's backtrack a moment to cover what union construction costs have actually 
turned out to be this past year or so. You pick a cost figure per sq . ft. between 
$22 and $50, construction only , and somebody has probably built at that figure. 

Adams State College in Colorado built at $22 per sq . ft.; Towson State at Balti- 
more at $25.24; the University of Wisconsin at $27.30; Wagner College, New York City, 
at $35; State University College, Plattsburgh, New York $34; Kent State, Ohio, $45. 

Geographical locations and local labor markets don't wholly account for the 
differences. As secretary Berry reported in one of his newsletters, two California 
unions were recently bid at about the same time, on at $25 per sq. ft. and another, 

200 miles away, at $51. So the design, quality of materials, bidding competition, or 
lack of it, and all sorts of peculiar local circumstances make a difference. 

One of the measures more and more planners are taking, to be as sure as they can 
be, is to ask a professional estimator to take the building program, outline specifi- 
cations, and preliminary sketches (if possible'* and do a quantity take-off estimate. 
This helps. 

If you haven't any specifications or drawings, a more generalized guideline 
which you might find useful would be to start with the basic unit cost the U.S. De- 
partment of Housing currently considers it fair to allow in support of a union loan 
-- $36 per gross sq . ft. (which includes construction, fees, site work and interest 
during construction, but not furnishings and moveable equipment). With fees, site 
work, and interest during construction amounting to about 10% of construction cost, 
this means the federal department figures about $32.72 represents a fair, average 
allowance for construction only. Then adjust this unit cost according to the depart- 
ment's "relative construction cost index" for geographic locations, which may result 
in adjustments upward or downward by as much as 25%. Then take a look at what this 
index, plus the rate of building cost escalation, may do to your building budget. 

For example, if you're building in Cincinnati, add 12% to RUD's basic unit cost of 
$32.72 for construction only. You have $36.65 per sq. ft. Then, if you aren't plan- 
ning to go to bid for another year, add at least 10% more. You come out at $40.32 per 
sq. ft. 

You can see what this does to a union budget of, say, $4 million for construction 
only that didn't take these factors into account. You either have to find about 20% 
more money, or around $800,000 more for construction only -- not to mention more for 
fees, interest, furnishings, etc., which would take the extra cost up to about $1 
million -- or knock out about a fourth of the facilities you planned. 

You see, I think, why it's vital not to get frozen with a specific dollar budget 
authorization too early; why it's vital to have the very best cost estimates in hand 
when you do ask for budget approval; and why, in this time of spectacularly increasing 
building costs, it's vital to shorten the planning period. 

There are numbers of ways to condense the time between the original decision to 
plan a union and bidding the project, including a) getting the administration, somehow, 
to act on the Building Program when it's submitted -- not six months later -- and to 
agree that once approved, that's it -- and not open the door to doing the plans over 
because a new dean arrives; and then b) finding an architectural firm that is ready 
to go to work, and stay at work. 
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But probably more important than anything else is the recommendation any consul- 
tant or union director who has been through it all will make: get a project adminis- 

trator, or union director, on the job at the outset to keep the planning wheels turn- 
ing. The administration usually balks at this, because it may cost $10,000 to $15,000 
of somebody’s budget. But if that person can shorten the planning period by a year, 
which he can, and thus save 10% cost escalation on, say, a $5 million project -- 
or $500,000 -- this ought to seem worthwhile. 

The institutions which have taken the step now wonder how they could have ever 
managed to get their unions built and operating without his effort. But there are 
many union projects which have laid on the shelf or been kicked around for four or 
five years, though there was a planning committee and funds were available, simply 
because there was no one to take charge. 

I am passing up a discussion of site as it affects early planning because of 
time. But there’s a very good article on site selection by Ernie Christensen in the 
April, 1970, issue of the Association Bulletin . Just two or three do’s and don’ts: 

Do make sure the site is big enough for the inevitable building expansion to 
come. There are far too many cases where union construction had to start over in a 
new location, or a branch union built, after a few years because the original site 
didn’t permit growth. 

Dc find out at the beginning if the proposed site is on tidewater land or has 
hard rock three feet below the surface, or the main campus heating tunnel runs 
through the middle of the site -- and therefore you can't have a basement. Local 
idiosyncracies of these kinds can make all the difference in the world in how you 
plan the building -- and may even dictate another site. 

Don* t change the site after the building program is approved and the architect 
starts work. This can mean a whole new re-working of the program -- and certainly 
drawings -- and months of delay. 

Don ' t let the site location become a public issue. Some union projects have 
been hung up for two or three years while alumni, faculty, students, and planners 
battled their way through a raging controversy. And you know what that can cost, 
at a 6 to 10% building price increase per year. 



HUD Financing For Union Construction 



RICHARD M. ULF 

Chief, College Housing Branch 
H.U.D. 



FY 1971 Funding 

a. HUD assistance under the College Housing Program 

1) Construction or project costs only (i.e. no funds for operating or furni- 
ture) . 

2) Direct Federal loans at 4% for 40 years. 

3) Debt Service Grants to reduce cost of private construction loans. 

b. $300 million available in the form of private and Federal loans. 

c. Application demand is down from previous years. 

d. Applications accepted until May 1. 

e. Apply at HUD regional or area office. 

FY 1971 Guidelines 

a. Funding priorities for low income student and black colleges 

b. Fund limitations 

1) $1,200 per full ti?;«e student 
$600,000 minimum 

$4,800,000 maximum adjusted for local construction costs. 

2) $36.00 per gross square foot for college unions. 

c. Cost savings techniques encouraged, such as Turnkey. 

d. HUD recommends that applicant plan new buildings more for future student needs 
than for traditional patterns 
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Outline For A Model Grant Proposal 

SALLY J. OLEON 
Research Foundation 
City University of New York 



On this subject, like any other "how- to-do- it" , it is far easier for me to give 
you advice on how to write a proposal than to sit down and write one myself. But let 
me assure you that it is an exhilarating experience to read your ideas clearly ex- 
pressed on paper, to describe and sell your project to someone with available funds, 
and to be successful and see your dreams in action. 

I will start out with a commercial on behalf of my counterpart on every campus 
(although his office and title may vary) whose job it is to help you write better 
proposals. You must consult with him (or her) before sending out any applications. 

He must be consulted for technical items such as the college's rates for fringe bene- 
fits, indirect costs, and cost sharing. He will also help you check out college poli- 
cies on space, equipment, and travel. Finally, he will secure the appropriate college 
"approval" signatures that are required by sponsoring agencies. Hopefully, he will 
have time to help you edit the text, prepare the budget, and suggest funding sources. 
However, only the project directors can write the heart and soul of the proposal. My 
presentation is an effort to help you -- as prospective project directors -- write 
the basic proposal. 

Before I begin, I am warning you that I will use certain "jargon". But since we 
will all be better grantsmen at the conclusion of this morning's panel, we should all 
be able to talk the language. 

Writing a proposal for a grant or contract is the discipline of expressing an 
idea or method to accomplish a goal in a way that is clear, logical, and sensible so 
that another person can understand what you mean. It is easy to sit around the college 
union, or in an office of a sponsoring agency, and toss ideas about. It is a bit harder 
to write a 2-3 page letter generally describing your project with a "ballpark" budget. 
But a proposal that spells out exactly what is to be done and how, takes time and 
thought . 

A proposal should be written in a way so that anyone who reads it can understand 
it completely without recourse to other persons, books or data. All facts and figures 
should be accurate. No questions or issues should be raised that are not answered. 

Your proposal will be reviewed critically and any decision will be based on your pre- 
sentation. 



The Proposal 

Some funding agencies, such as the Federal government, prescribe detailed pro- 
posal application forms which must be used. It seems easier to use these foiinS sincf* 
all you have to do is fill in the blank spaces. However, t! ' of ilexioilit/ on 

these forms is often a handicap. Other funding agencies, as private philanthropic 

foundations, prescribe no form' whatever thus permitting complete flexibility. In 
these cases, though, you can never be quite sure whether you have included everything 
that may be required or relevant. 

In every case, whether or not prescribed, the following information should be 
included in some way. 

I . Title Page or Face Sheet 

This page, usually prescribed by government agencies, seems obvious. It is 
neglected, however, by many project writers. The following items should be 
included: 

A. Brief title of the proposed project. 

B. Name, title, and department of the project director. 

C. Name and address of the submitting institution. 

D. Time period for the proposed project, including starting date. 

E. Proposed amount of money required-, 

F. Endorsing signatures. These signatures are required by all funding agen- 
cies and are necessary to the college so it knows what is being committed. 

1. Project director 

2. Department head 

3. Official authorized for institution 

4. Fiscal officer receiving payments 
II . Abstract 

An abstract is useful when the application is lengthy. It should be 200 
words or less giving a clear statement of the nature and scope of the project, 
. including anticipated results and their significance-.- - - - — - 
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III. Description of Proposed Project 

This section is the heart of the proposal. It should not be an essay of an 
interesting or useful activity or theory, but a description of an action project 
about to be undertaken. Many proposals stop before they tell what particular 
thing the project director wants to do,, (Sometimes they even forget to ask 
for money!) 

This section of the application should include: 

A. Background: how the proposed project fits into other ongoing activities; 
review of similar projects. 

B. Detailed statement of work to be undertaken: 

1. Objectives: what will be done and why. 

2. Expected significance: why is this project necessary? 

3. If continuation of ongoing project; a progress report should be made. 

4. Description of activities, methods,, and/or procedures to be used. 

5. Discussion of any unique approaches. 

6. If questionnaires are to be used, their development and use should 
be described. 

7. How will the project improve the college, the union, the students? 

IV. Time Schedule 

The total length of time the project will take from beginning to completion 
should be stated. If it is in phases, then the length of each phase should 
also be outlined. The desired starting date should be at least six months 
after the submission of the proposal to allow for evaluation and processing. 

Some funding agencies prescribe deadlines for submissions, announcement of 
awards, and starting dates. 

Funds should never be committed or spent in anticipation of grants or contracts 
unless there are alternate sources of payment available. Many agencies will 
not allow reimbursement of funds spent in advance of the award's starting date. 

V. A general statement of currently available facilities and major items of 
equipment especially adapted to the proposed project should be mentioned. 

This emphasizes to the sponsoring agency the support by the college. If the 
proposed budget includes a request for new equipment, then special justifi- 
cation should be made. (You should also be sure to find out if the use of these 
facilities or installation of the new equipment requires specific approval from 
the college.) 

Vl . Personnel 

Key project personnel should be listed by name, position, title, experience, 
their responsibilities within the project, and percentage of time -committed 
to the activity. If a key staff member cannot be identified by name when the 
proposal is submitted, a brief job descrij H id competencies necessary for the 
position should be provided. A complete r un.o of thy project director should 
be include'’ s ** appendix. (His qualifications and competence are often a 
key tactor in whether or not the project is funded.) 

Consultants who have agreed to participate in the project should be similarly 
identified, or the application should describe the type or consulatative 
assistance required. 

If an advisory committee is contemplated, its function s lould be described, 
as well as the type of persons who will be asked to ~erve. 

VII . Budget 

The budget is the vital part of the proposal, and "tedls the story" in figures. 

It is often the section of the proposal that is looked at first. The budget 
should be viable for the project: it should neither be padded nor understated. 

A budget that is too large or too small for the scope? of the project indi- 
cates that the writer has not thought out his needs carefully. A budget should 
be developed realistically with enough flexibility to ^permit some negotiation. 

When the project requires more funding than being requested from one sponsor, 
this should be indicated. Other agencies being asked to support the project 
should be listed. 

If the sponsoring agency requests a specific format, the budget must be organ- 
ized accordingly. In other cases, the following outline can be used. The 
justification for all direct cost items should be fotnd in the proposal's nar- 
rative and should include sufficient coverage of their purpose and content so 
they are coherent with the amount of money requested €or them. 

Some items may take additional brief explanations., These should be included 
in a section called "budget explanations" immediately following the budget. 
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4. Salaries and wages : the scale to be used depends upon the college salary 

schedule and the marketplace. 

1. List name and/or title for each professional and non-professional 
employee . 

2. Indicate rate of salary: per month, per task, per year, % of time 
and effort in the project. 

3. Multiple year budgets should include salary increments. 

4. Released time salaries for a faculty or staff member depends upon 
college and funding agency rules. 

B. Fringe benefits : (If omitted, they will be taken out of grant funds.) 

1. Included are F.I.C.A., health benefits, retirement benefits, etc. 

2. The college may have a standard rate. 

3. They will vary for professional, non-professional, and student em- 
ployees . 

C. Consultant fees : (The sky is not the limit.) 

1. Need not pay fringe benefits to consultants. 

2. Per diem allowances are usually extra. 

D. Computer time 

1. College may provide some free time. 

2. Cost of orders, etc., should be included in salaries and wages. 

E. Equipment : 

1 . Estimates should be as accurate as possible and should relate to de- 
livery date and starting time. 

2. If several pieces are requested, itemize. 

3. Final ownership at conclusion of project may vary. 

F. Consumable supplies and communication : telephone, postage, xeroxing, 

duplication, stationery, special reference books, special services. 

1. These may be sorted and grouped in different ways. 

2. Do not underestimate -these costs. 

3. The grouping of items should be inclusive to maintain flexibility. 

G. Travel : 

li Estimates should be based on economy class air fare. 

2. Some agencies use a per diem allowance; others, exact costs. 

3. Junkets are ill-advised. 

4. Travel should be directly related to the proposed project. 

5. Some agencies permit attendance at professional meetings, e ,g . the 
ACII-I Annual Conference. 

6. Foreign travel must have prior authorization. > 

H . Publication and report costs : 

1. Usually at the end of the project so tend to forget. 

2. To report results of project to grantee: writing, preparation of 
charts, duplication, etc. 

3. Distribution of report: postage. 

I . Indirect costs (overhead) : 

This is a touchy and complicated item which varies from college to college 
Appropriate persons on the campus must be consulted. It should not be 
omitted without review and permission. 

K. Institutional cost-sharing : 

1. Amount varies with sponsor. 

2. College might have special arrangement. 

3. Review this item with the appropriate campus person. 

L. Miscellaneous, contingency, etc. 

1. DO NOT USE. 

2. Calculate all costs, accurately. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, I am going to anticipate one or two of your questions. 

First, how long should an application be? Like the oft told tale about Lincoln's 
legs, an application should be long enough to touch the ground. Or, as one foundation 
executive has said after reading hundreds of proposals each year (some more long- 
winded than others) he sympathizes with Voltaire’s excuse to Madame de Stael, "I'm 
sorry to send this to you in two"' volumes^ I didn't have time to write one." 

Second, what type of questions will the funding agencies ask? They ask easy ones 
such as: What will happen to the world if you don't get your money? What will happen 

to the world if you do get your money? 

Finally, it all really boils down to - - and I quote an esteemed former foundation 
colleague: 

What do you want to do? 

Why do you want to do it? 

How are you going to do it? 

Who is going tc do it? 

Where are you going to do it? 

How long will it take? 

How much will it cost? 
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The Congress of the United States has enacted a myriad of laws designed to encour- 
age the creation of new employment opportunities and the training and e ducatioh or re- 
education of individuals who may otherwise be unemployable or employable onlY at low 
levels of achievement and compensation. Some of the legislation still in e^ect dates 
all the way back to 1917. However, as would be expected, most of the s till Active 
programs were initiated within the past six to ten years. 

For your information and possible use, we have made available to You information 
which summarizes, in easy-to-read form, the twenty- four manpower and support pfograms 
listed in the Manpower Report of the President of the United States made in March 1970. 

In obtaining information on the broad subject of federally-supported programs in 
training, vocational education and employment, I relied entirely on tb e experts and 
specialists employed by the University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign • Prom them, 

I have determined which of the twenty-four programs are currently utilized by our 
University under the assumption that these would be the most likely to be 0 f interest 
to or pertinent to the typical college union. These are as follows;: 

A. The on-the-job training program as provided by Manpower Development a nd Train- 
ing Act of 1962 (Title II). 

B. The Neighborhood Youth Corps programs of the Economic Opportunity 1964 

(Title IB). 

C. Public Service Careers Program as provided by the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 (Title IB), as amended in 1966. 

Each of the above programs is administered by the U.S. Department of L^of. My 
sources tell me that there are regional offices of the Department of pabor nnd these 
are the actual contact points for development of programs on the specific campus involved. 

My general impression, based upon our campus situation, is that the OnlY practical 
manner for the college union to take advantage of these programs is as an o^shoot of 
a total university or college effort. The development of the program °h th e campus , 
involving an horrendous amount of paper work, and the reporting and co°rdinntion re- 
quired with the governmental agency is more than the typical union could tackle on its 
own or could justify financially. Thus, the union staff should maintain a close con- 
tact with the university or college personnel office and/or any special university 
department established for affirmative action programs . - - . 

In addition to the programs of the Department of Commerce, there is th^ relatively 
well known college Work-Study Program administered by the Office of Education of the 
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Department of Health, Education and Welfare. This program could be extremely valuable 
to the college union since it pays 80% of the salary of the employees in the program. 
However, the jobs to which the individuals are assigned must be new jobs and cannot 
displace employees already employed. The institution must coordinate this program with 
the college or university programs of student aid and responsibility for the Work-Study 
Program must be assigned to the official who has responsibility for these other aid 
programs. An outline of the salient features and requirements of the program follows. 



COLLEGE WORK- STUDY PROGRAM 
Outline of Provisions and Requirements 



A. Under administrative direction of the U.S. Office of Education of the Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare. 

B. The regional office of the Office of Education is the primary contact point. The 

Washington D.C. office makes final determination. 

C. Purpose and objectives. 

1. The purpose of the College Work-Study Program is to stimulate and promote 
the part-time employment of students, particularly those from low- income 
families, who are in need of the earnings from such employment in order to 
pursue courses of study at eligible institutions. 

2. This purpose will be promoted through the development of student employment 
programs designed to meet the following objectives. 

a. ) Encourage eligible institutions to expand their efforts to enroll needy 

students, particularly those from low- income families; 

b. ) Increase the proportion of eligible high school graduates who continue 

their education in eligible institutions; 

c. ) Provide financial aid for eligible students through combining the earnings 

from part-time employment with other forms of financial assistance to 
enable students to meet their educational expenses without the necessity 
of incurring an unduly heavy burden of indebtedness; and 

d. ) Broaden the range of worthwhile job opportunities for qualified students 

in employment for the institution itself or for public or private non- 
profit organizations, especially those engaged in health, education, 
welfare, and related public s ervice activities. 

D. Special Information 

1. Jobs must not displace employees already employed. 

2. Work must be non-sectarian. 

3. Work must not be involved in partisan politics. 

4. Must be an expansion or broadening of the institution’s student employee 
programs . 

5. Student organizations may utilize work-study funds if under control of 
governing board of institution. (This is currently a question mark. Are 
student organizations under control of governing board?) 

6. Student eligible, if he is: 

a. ) A citizen of the United States or intends to become permanent resident. 

b. ) Has need for funds to pursue education at institution involved. (Deter- 

mined by his income, assets, other income, education costs, and stan- 
dards published by Commissioner of Education.) 

c. ) Capable of academic good standing while employed. 

d. ) Accepted for enrollment or is in good standing as a full-time student. 

7. Preference given to students from low- income families. 

8. Limited to fifteen hours work per week during school sessions, and forty hours 
during vacations. 

9. Institution may receive reimbursement for administration of work for public 
or private non-profit organizations other than the institution itself up to 
5% of funds provided for that work by government. 

10. Federal share of compensation shall not exceed 80% of total compensation to 
eligible employees. (Provision is made for exception by Commissioner of 
Education.) 

11. Minimum rate of pay $1.60 after January 1971. 

12. Institution must coordinate this program with the programs of student finan- 
cial aide and responsibility for Work-Study Program must be assigned to 
official who has all other student aid responsibility. 

13. Applications must be submitted to Commissioner of Education (through regional 
office) . Approval givbn on basis of several criteria as listed in the en- 
abling legislation. , 

14. Specific regulations tor maintenance of records are to be followed. 



Social Security 

FORREST C. TREGEA 
Union Director 
Stanford University 



As an employer, the college union has a number of obligations relating to col- 
lection and payment of several types of Federal taxes -- specifically, income tax, 
social security and unemployment. This report deals only with social security and 
summarizes important regulations and procedures relating to the employer's obligations. 
At the time this report is being prepared, Congress is considering proposals to in- 
crease both the social security tax rate and the maximum amount of wages subject to 
social security taxes (and also benefit increases) . Although specific rates may 
change in the near future, this outline of existing regulations should nevertheless 
be useful to those persons responsible for the union's employer -employee tax obli- 
gations. News media will provide supplemental advice. 

The United States Social Security Act provides for a tax on both employee and 
employer in accordance with the following table: (employer is obligated to withhold 

employees tax from wages). 



Tax Table 

Taxes apply only to the first $7800 of annual earnings 



1968 


Employee 

or 


Employi 

4.4% 


1969-70 


4.8% 


4.8% 


1971-72 


5.2% 


5.2% 


1973-75 


5.65% 


5.65% 


1976-79 


5.7% 


5.7% 


1980-86 


5.8% 


5.8% 


1987 and after 


5.9% 


5.9% 



Meals and Lodging 

The value of meals and lodging furnished an employee is generally considered 
wages under social security law and is subject to the social security tax in the 
same manner as cash wages. 



Tips 

Tips count as wages for the purpose of social security taxes. Waiters, hotel 
workers and other employees who receive cash tips on the job must report them in 
writing to their employers if they amount to $20 or more in a month in the employ 
of one employer. The employee is responsible for reporting tips to his employer 
within 10 days after the end of the month in which the tips were received. Tips 
count against the annual limit of wages subject to the employee social security tax, 
but not against the employer tax. 

Employee Social Security Number 

The name and number of each employee must be recorded exactly as they appear on 
his social security card. If an employee has no number, he should apply for one on 
Form SS-5, available at the nearest social security office, post office or internal 
revenue office. 

Quarterly Return 

Every employer who is liable for social security taxes must file a quarterly 
return (Form 941 or 941E) . 

The dates on which these tax payments are due are as follows: 

Quarter E ndin g Due Date 

March Si April 30 

June 30 July 31 

September 30 October 31 

December 31 January 31 



Quarters 
Jan- Feb -Mar 
Apr-May-June 
July-Aug-Sept 
Oct-Nov-Dec 
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Where to Fi le 

File For:n 941 (ot 941E) with the Internal Revenue Service Center for the region 
in which your principal place of business is located. 

Payment of Withheld Social Security Taxes 

Generally, an employer must deposit taxes with an authorized commercial bank 
depository or a Federal Reserve bank. A Federal Tax Deposit Form 501 must accompany 
each deposit. Additional specific detail is not presented here because of pending 
proposed changes in procedure now under consideration. Consult your district direc- 
tor for latest information. 



Records 

Every employer subject to employment taxes is required to keep all records perti- 
nent to these taxes available for inspection by Internal Revenue Service officers. 

The records should be kept for a period of at least four years. 

Statements for Employees 

If a W-2 Form (Income Tax Withheld) is required for an employee, and if his wages 
are also subject to social security tax, the W-2 Form must show social security tax 
withheld (and amount of wages on which the tax is based). If the W-2 Form is not re- 
quired, employers must give the employee a statement (no particular form is prescribed) 



Special Classes of Employment 
Aliens - Resident 



Same as U.S. citizen 



Foreign Student 



Non- profit- Educational Organization 



Exempt- if service is performed for purpose 
specified in Section 101 of Immigration 
and Nationality Act 

Exempt unless employee concurs in employer's 
certificate effecting coverage (Form SS-15), 
or is hired after the quarter in which the 
certificate is filed 



Retirement and Pension Payments 

State governments and political 
subdivisions 



Students 



Exempt 

Coverage under Social Security may be ob- 
tained only by agreement between State 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare 

Exempt if working for school and regularly 
enrolled 



Nine out of ten working people in the United States are now building protection 
for themselves and their families under the social security program. The three kinds 
of benefits under Social Security are: 

1. Retirement -- at age 65 (Reduced benefits are payable as early as 62.) 

2. Disability -- when a worker under 65 becomes unable to work because of a dis- 
ability. 

3. Survivors -- when a worker dies. 

In addition to cash benefits, health insurance benefits are available for people 
65 or over, whether or not the worker is retired. 

One of the very important obligations of an employer is to be knowledgeable about 
Social Security benefits and to provide employees with advice and counsel as to how 
to obtain specific information. A statement of an individual's social security record 
may be obtained (by the principal only) by writing to: 

Social Security Administration 
P.0. Box 57 

Baltimore, Maryland 21203 

A very good handbook describing benefits and procedures relating to them is 
published by Commodity Research Publications Corporation, 140 Broadway, New York, 

New York 10005. Quantity prices (20$ to 40$ per copy) are available — ; with employ- 
ers's imprinting if desired. 

Additional detail regarding employer obligations procedures may be obtained in 
Circular E, Employer's Tax Guide (Publication 15), Department of the Treasury - Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. 



DOUGLAS C. OSTERHELD 

Assistant Vice President for Business and Finance 
University of Wisconsin 



The process of regulation is an awesome phenomenon to behold, since it becomes 
mandatory that the more we are interested in having government do, and the more we 
control the way in which we impinge upon one another as social animals and economic 
beings, the more restrictive becomes the implementation of a particular concern on us 
as individuals. 

If you are like me, you never cease to be amazed that no matter how overwhelming 
a management step just taken, the future always brings something new that makes what 
we’ve just absorbed pale by comparison, which we as management have the responsibility 
of effecting in the administration of a union. It does appear that the entertainer 
who suggested, ’’You ain’t seen nothin’ yet!” summed up what we will see in terms 
of federal and state regulations affecting important segments of our college union 
operation. 

As never before, work policies, work conditions, and the entire spectrum of per- 
sonnel planning must properly take into account federal and state laws not only cover- 
ing such basic items as wage rates, overtime pay, social security, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, employment insurance, but also the whole realm of legislation and departmental 
interpretation of laws against any discrimination, whether because of race, color, 
religion, national origin, sex, or -- most recently -- age. 

Significantly, the equality being discussed is not confined to hiring employees. 
Rather, the ban on discrimination applies to all elements of the employer- employee 
relationship. These include such important considerations as firing, wages, terms, 
and conditions or privileges of employment. In spite of the obvious necessity for 
staff members (who are responsible for hiring decisions) to be aware of the laws which 
describe in many ways the policies and practices to be used, it is regrettable that 
there is considerable lack of knowledge of what may or may not be done properly under 
the law. 

Not only are the laws changing materially, but, more importantly, the interpreta- 
tion and the applications of the law are changing. In many instances, interpretations 
are exceeding the letter of the civil rights law in the desire of various regulatory 
agencies to urge upon employers full and swift compliance with the law. We cannot 
hope to do more than to call your attention to the fact that many of the individual 
states have laws which have been pace-setters and are in the forefront of federal 
legislation. Examination of the legislative hopper of your particular state will reveal 
that there may also be a tightening up of enforcement of the fair employment practice 
laws already on the books. We will try and concentrate on some of the elements of the 
federal laws that are more apt to be new to you. 

Current actions are being taken by HEW and the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission (EEOC -- a five member board apppointed by the President with consent of the 
Senate), to administer and ultimately accomplish through the courts the enforcement of 
the Equal Pay Act of 1963 and the basic 1964 Civil Rights Law (Title 7) which was 
extended to include employers of 25 or more workers as of July 2, 1968. Executive 
Order 11375, effective October 13th, 1968, prohibits discrimination based on sex in 
employment by government contractors. It was an amendment and extension of Executive 
Order 11246, which banned discrimination based on race, religion, color or national 
origin. 

The Civil Rights Law provides specific exemption for states and political sub- 
divisions, for bona fide tax exempt non-profit clubs, for educational institutions, 
for jobs connected with their educational activity. Even so, it is entirely probable 
that the laws and interpretations of the law are applicable to union operations by 
virtue of involvement of so many colleges and universities in terms of federal monies 
that they receive which can be denied if full compliance is lacking. 

Further, many state legislatures are following and will probably emulate rather 
totally the federal approach, thus involving many of the remaining schools which are 
not involved via the federal fund route. 

’’Don’t make the mistake of underestimating the women's movement ... not all are 
kooks, not all down-with-uen, not all bra-burning.” Thus was Elizabeth Koontz, Direc- 
tor of the Labor Department's Women's Bureau, quoted in the June 13, 1970, Business 
Week . Since this time, some institutions are finding that, compared to requirements 



and programs with respect to racial minorities, minimum wage, conditions of employ- 
ment and employer liability, the equal opportunity for women movement is the biggest 
thing that has hit the regulatory market for educational institutions for some time -- 
and probably in all time. 

Equal Employment Opportunities for Women 

Because of the rapidly increasing emphasis being placed on elimination of sex 
discrimination and the affirmation of sex equality, and since the other aspects of 
equal employment and minimum wages are older and more familiar subjects, it is important 
to cover the aspects of the latest phenomena in the interpretation of equal employment 
opportunities for women. 

Basic to our understanding of the comprehensive nature of HEW's program for wom- 
en's equal employment opportunity is the guideline on sex discrimination issued by the 
Secretary of Labor, effective on June 9th, 1970. Consider the following significant 
admonishments : 

1) Recruitment and Advertisement : (Section 60-20.2) 

a) "Recruiting activity must recruit employees of both sexes for all jobs, 
unless sex is a bona fide occupational qualification." 

b) "Advertisement in newspapers or other media must not express sex preference 
unless sex is a bona fide occupational qualification for the job. The 
placement of an advertisement in a column headed 'male* or 'female' will 

be considered an expression of preference, limitation, specification or 
discrimination based on sex." 

2) In Job Policies and Practices : (Section 60-20.3), we find these kinds of 

directives : 

a) "Written personnel policies relating to the subject must expressly indicate 
that there shall be no discrimination against an employee on the basis of 
sex. " 

b) "Employees of both sexes shall have equal opportunity to any available 

job . . ." 

c) "The employer must not make any distinction based upon sex in employment 
opportunities, wages, hours, and other conditions of employment." 

d) "Any distincition between married and unmarried persons of one sex that is 
not made between married and non-married persons of the opposite sex will 
be considered to be a distinction made on the basis of sex." 

Thus, an employer cannot deny employment to women with young children un- 
less there is a similar exclusionary policy for men. No termination of an 
employee of one sex in a particular job classification upon reaching a 
certain age may be made unless the same rule is applicable to members of 
the opposite sex. We'll mention later the difficulties you can encounter 
in discriminating on the basis of age. 

e) Lack of appropriate physical facilities is not a basis for denying the 
hiring of men or women, unless the employer can show that construction of 
facilities would be unreasonable for such reasons as excessive expense or 
lack of space . 

f) "An employer may not deny a female employee the right to any job that she 
is qualified to perform in reliance upon a state protective law. An exam- 
ple of this will be found in laws which prohibit women from performing 
certain types of occupations (such as bartender) , from jobs requiring more 
than a certain amount of hours and from working in jobs requiring lifting 
or carrying more than designated weights." 

g) Women may not be penalized in their condition of employment because of re- 
quired time away from work due to child-bearing. If minimum length of 
service required for leave time has been established by a female employee, 
she must be granted a reasonable leave on account of child-bearing. "The 
conditions applicable to the leave shall be in accordance with the employ- 
er's leave policy." Where the employer has no leave policy, child-bear- 
ing must be considered by the employer to be justification of leave-of- 
absence for a female employee for a reasonable period of time. 

h) "The employer must not specify any differences for male or female employees 
on the basis of sex in either mandatory or optional retirement age." 

i) Lastly, there shall be "nothing in these guidelines ... interpreted to mean 
that differences in capabilities for job assignments do not exist among 
individuals and that such distinctions may not be recognized by the em- 
ployer in making specific assignments," This provision, as in the case of 
hiring of minorities, provides for the most difficult burden of proof which 
is placed on the employer. And on the basis of attitudes represented by in- 
vestigators for HEW, it is obvious that there would have to be conclusive 
evidence to avoid being charged, perhaps unfairly, with discrimination 
against females on the basis of capability for jobs. 
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3) Seniority System : (Section 60-20.4) 

"Seniority lines must not be based solely on sex." Such separation as has 
existed must be eliminated. 

4) Discriminatory Wagos ; (Section 60-20.5) 

a) "The employer's wage schedule must not be related or based on the sex of 
the employees." 

b) "The employer must not discriminatorily restrict one sex to certain job 
classifications ... The employer must take steps to make jobs available 
to all qualified employees in all classifications without regard to sex." 

One of the obvious ways in which the federal government can get compliance with 
the greatest alacrity is where its own funds are involved. Thus, it is not surprising 
to find that colleges and universities having projects federally funded are going to 
be high on the list of action taken by HEW. 

The Women's Equity Action League recognizes the vulnerability these institutions 
have to special leverage for HEW enforcement and have filed over 100 complaints against 
colleges, universities and professional organizations since January of 1970. 

The Department of Health, Education and Welfare is currently including their sex 
category in all of their contract compliance reviews. Among those reviewed were the 
University of Michigan, he State University of New York, Buffalo, Harvard and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Perhaps you are more familiar with the University of Michigan case than any other, 
and we might briefly ike a look at what happened since it represents something of 
the pattern of what can probably expect to experience or have already experienced. 

On the 6th of October, 1970, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare requested 
that the University of Michigan submit within 30 days an affirmative program for women. 
The program had to include! "9 precise actions" which it spelled out in detail, as well 
as the dates when these actions would be implemented by the university. On November 
3rd, 1970, the university responded by sending a twelve-point program tn HEW. The 
response did not specif icslly include 7 of the 9 precise actions which were outlined 
by HEW. As a result, they indicated to President Fleming that the plan was not ade- 
quate unless the 7 remaining specific requirements were included. The University of 
Michigan responded by saying that the school's plan would be amended to include 5 of 
the remaining requirements. Two important exceptions were taken by Michigan to the 
specific requirements, and the fact that they took the exceptions shows the length to 
which HEW is going in insisting on immediately establishing an equality in a system 
that has had a built-in inequality for many years, 

1) They were to "achieve a ratio of female employment in academic positions at 
least equivalent to their availability as evidenced by applications for employment 

by qualified females for these positions. Specific numerical goals and timetables by 
department must be included ..." 

2) "Improve the ratio of female admissions to all Ph.D. graduate programs in 
which admissions are connected with specific employment opportunities such as teaching 
and research assistantships . Numerical goals and timetables must be presented." 

President Fleming responded that he considered the first proposal "unworkable 
because it ignores the quality of applicants and lends itself to artificially increas- 
ing the number of women who apply." He rejected point two because he said there are 
no Ph.D. programs in his institution in which admissions are connected with specific 
employment opportunities. 

In the case of the University of Wisconsin, the Health, Education and Welfare 
department found that there exists a "pattern of discrimination or under-utilization 
of minority group members and women in specific departments and job classifications. 

The need exists for the University of Wisconsin to identify and promote minority group 
members and women employees who have potential for higher level positions, generally 
and particularly in professional positions, both academic and managerial . A dispro- 
portionate part of the miniscule number of black minorities and women employed are con- 
centrated in special projects and specialist job classifications in non- tenure status." 

The report went on to note that the University's Written Affirmative Action Com- 
pl iance Program for Minorities, dated May, 1970, did not include potential "specific 
elements, namely a table of job classification projection on employment goals for 
minority groups and women." 

There is a unique twist in both the emphasis on an affirmative program for women 
and minorities in that, while, on the one hand, they emphasize that all qualified 
applicants must receive consideration without regard to race, color, creed or national 
origin, they hold -- in the next breath -- an institution to an artificially established 
standard of balance which they assume can be achieved by reviewing applicants with no 
bias and without recognition of the relationship which may well exist between current 
staffing and applications received. 

It is obvious to us at the University of Wisconsin that we are going to find not 
only the desirable equal opportunity standards being applied, but in order to accomplish 



them, we are going to have to be able to make extraordinary efforts. We have committed 
ourselves to maintain a file of all job applicants, including the name, address, race, and 
position applied for. The file must also include a reason for rejection of any of 
the applicants who are interviewed but not selected. This, in effect, is the application 
of the "guilty until proven innocent" principle which is obviously going to be used in 
connection with decisions as to whether or not federal funds are going to be withheld 
from us . 

An even greater legal base for the protection of women can be expected through 
legislation by Congress. Currently, a higher education bill (HR 18849) is under 
consideration by a House Sub-committee . To show the kind of direction in which we are 
headed, consider the fact that this bill would: 

1) Prohibit discrimination on the basis of sex in any program receiving federal 
funds administered by the Commissioner of "’ucafion or Secretary of Labor. 

2) Authorize the U.S. Civil Rights Coj ±. sion to investigate discrimination on 
the basis of sex. 

3) Remove the equal pay exemption for administrative, executive and professional 
employees from previous laws. 

In this very brief and sketchy review of the Equal -Employment Opportunity inter- 
pretation (as far as it principally involves women, but of course has its overtones 
in other minorities which we will discuss sho^tl*) , we see a total reversal of state 
statues in many cases which were designed to -provide work for the male bread-winner 
when a whole concept of family support and male cfostinanc.c was the rule. In addition 
to suggesting the obvious fact that you will see & great change in the approach most 
of us have taken to employment of women, the further fact is that it is going to be 
necessary to be able to substantiate the decisions made £n practically all hirings, 
with a complete back-up file on every employment decisisa. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments of 196 ' far the OSvil Rights Law 

You may recall that initially there was sous* talk that exclusions for hotels and 
restaurants did apply to college unions, although the federal government held, success- 
fully, that education was the primary mission of colleges and universities, and, there- 
fore, they could not be exempt in running hotel and restaurant operations. The U.S. 
Supreme Court test in a Maryland case substantiated the position that states were 
liable for minimum wages and overtime requirements for most of our employees who were 
not covered prior to the 1966 amendments. 

Thus, we have seen regultions bringing minimum hourly rates and overtime equal 
pay standards for male and female workers, wage differentials paid pursuant to a 
seniority system, wage differentials paid pursuant to a merit system, and record 
keeping required under the law, applied to colleges and universities. 

February of 1971 brought the establishment of the last of five progressive steps 
for minimum wages. It is probable that we will see some substantial revision upward 
of these minimums which may well have a substantial affect on union operation. 

I have chosen to point out but some of the legislation and to discuss how it 
affects your employees with the feeling that it is not necessary to draw conclusions 
on the specific ways in which it affects your union operation, since anything that 
affects your employees has a direct impact on most of what is happening from an opera- 
tional standpoint. 

Briefly, we ought to mention in this round-up of federal regulations affecting 
the college union, that, in addition to discrimination against women, the other element 
most current in the application of the Civil Rights Law (extended in July 2nd, 1968, 
Executive Orders) is the non-discrimination section of the act. The section that will 
affect most of you in your unions stems from the Office of Civil Rights of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. Perhaps you have already had a review by repre- 
sentatives of this department pursuant to Executive Order 11246. Hearings are held, 
investigations are made, and conclusions are drawn, which specify the way in which 
interpretation of compliance with Executive Order 11246 will be achieved by the 
university. I have already quoted to you the portion of the University of Wisconsin 
report relative to both promotion of minority group and women employees. The HEW 
report focuses on problem areas and makes proposals for specific measures to be 
implemented by the university. Included is an up-to-date annual report on specific 
goals and measures to implement them. Also proposed were amendments emphasizing the 
necessity for transmitting information to all middle 1~ 1 personnel engaged in hiring 

and promoting personnel, department heads, unit chairmta and supervisors. Feedback is 
to be provided as to the effectiveness of the specific measures which are to be ini- 
tiated. The report also noted that our Written Affirmative Action Compliance Program 
for May of 1970 did not provide the essential "specific elements, namely a table of 
job classifications and projection on employment goals for minority groups and women." 
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At the same time, while emphasizing that all qualified applicants must receive con- 
sideration without regard to race, creed, color or national origin, it urged that 
local and national recruitment agencies should be contacted periodically "until results 
are evidenced for modifying the imbalance in employment of minority group members and 
women." As part of a university, it is obvious that the university-wide regulations 
apply to those responsible for our union operations. 

The "equal pay for equal work" portion of the wage law has seen a rash of actions 
being generated for recovery of wages where it is alleged that there exists a differ- 
ential in pay for the same work. This action involves eve one from professors to 
janitresses (the very title implying discrimination under current interpretation), 
and obviously will guarantee that lawyers will be gainfully employed for an extended 
period of time. I would hazard the speculation that many of you are having economic 
difficulty now, particularly in the food service operatior at your union, and recovery 
of wage differentials back to the 1S68 first enforcement int could be disasterous. 

A modicum of success in achieving awards of this nature cou.d result in a snowballing 
effect across the country that would be frightening to contemplate. In a case involving 
the University of Illinois, the Wage Hour Office determined that the work performed by 
janitresses was equivalent in skill, effort and responsibility to that of janitors. 

The University of Illinois agreed to increase the janitress wage to that of the janitor, 
but declined to comply with the demand of the W.^ge Hour Office for two years back pay. 

In this particular instance, the Wage Hour Office decided that the back pay issue was 
not of sufficient significance to warrant the Federal government bringing suit. The 
university has now been advised that the janitresses are bringing that suit against 
the university. 

The Age Discrimination Law and Employment Act of 1967, which went into effect 
on June 12th, 1968, is an additional restriction on hiring and employment practices 
originally covered by the Civil Rights Law of 1964. This law prohibits an arbitrary 
age discrimination by employers. It forbids employment discrimination on the basis 
of age against persons who are at least 40 but less than 65 years of age. 

The new law is the enforcement responsibility of the Secretary of Labor, giving 
him the authority to use all of the resources and penalties of the Wage Hour Law (FLSA) 
to eliminate age discrimination. Actual policing of the new law is delegated to the 
Wage Hour Division. 

While it is possible for the Secretary of Labor to make such "reasonable exemptions 
as he finds necessary in the public interest", no credence is given to the "higher cost 
of doing business" due to an older work force. And this is not a mitigating reason for 
justifying age discrimination. An employer might be allowed to hire young workers if 
he were able to unquestionably demonstrate that the age balance in the employment 
structure was proportionally composed of older workers. An employer cannot refuse 
to hire because of age, nor can he discharge any employee because of age. Further, 
it is illegal to "limit, segregate or classify in any way that would deprive him of 
employment opportunities or adversely affect his status as an employee." He cannot 
reduce the wage rate of any employee to compensate for assumed lower productivity due 
to age . 

While records don't have to be kept on a particular form, every employer subject 
to the Wage Discrimination Law must keep, for a period of three years, all records 
with respect to name, address, date of birth, occupation, rate of pay , days worked 
each week and compensation earned each week. If additional records are kept on em- 
ployment records in the regular course of conducting business, they, too, must be kept 
for three years, involving such items relating to the hiring of individuals, promoting 
or discharging employees, job descriptions, occupational qualifications, collective 
bargaining agreements, employee benefit plans (retirement, pension and insurance plans), 
hiring and promotion policies and practices, seniority systems, merit systems, job 
orders, advertisement, job applications, and other matters pertinent to determining 
whether inaction, limitation or classification is based on a factor other than age. 

The employer cannot refuse to hire or discharge or otherwise discriminate against 
any individual as to compensation , . times , conditions and privileges of employment. 

He cannot reduce the wage rate of any employee to compensate for assumed lower pro- 
ductivity due to age. 

In this very sketchy attempt to highlight some of the kinds of legislation, and 
interpretation of legislation by governmental agencies, I have tried to alert you to 
some of the aspects of federal regulation that you ought to be familiar with in the 
operation of your unions as they apply to all aspects of your relationship with your 
personnel. There was no thought of making you an instant expert in these matters, or 
becoming one, myself, but rather to insure that you recognize that a great deal of 
careful checking must be done with those persons designated by your college or univer- 
sity as responsible for all elements covered by the law. 
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Student Activities Center: Layout, Staffing And Design 

SALLY A. ROSBRUGH 
Assistant Director for Program 
Mankato State College 



I. What does your union and campus expect from the activities center? 

A„ Who uses your center, i.e., only union sponsored activities or all campus 
organizations? Who are your potential users? 

B. Does your center provide services such as duplicating for the campus or is it 
primarily for organization offices? 

C. What types of activities are happening in the center, i.e., poster making, 
typing, committee meetings, etc? Space and equipment should reflect these 
needs . 

II. Atmosphere or "personality" of the center 

A. Formal or informal? Example: no private offices, modular furniture vs. 

private offices, traditional office layout (organizations as well as staff). 

B. Easy, informal communication between students and staff vs. more formalized 
structure . 

C. Definite hours center is open or capability of 24 hour access? If open 24 
hours, how do you handle security in center area while retaining relaxed 
atmosphere? 

D. Color design - "mod," conservative? 

III. Staffing Needs 

A. Professional Staff - some determining factors 

1. Role of the staff at the present time as well as future role. 

2. Administrative load of the staff in comparison with advising role. 

(Will some of your program staff be supervising graduate assistants and 
practicum students as a part of their work load?) 

3. Types of programs on your campus -- the extent of staff responsibility for 
these. 

4. Is your staff expected to program for the entire campus or solely union 
programming? 

5. Extent of staff involvement with other campus agencies, i.e., residence 
halls, minority studies centers, etc. 

6. Availability of funds. 

B. Supporting Staff 

1. Control factor, master calendar -- receptionist/information clerk? 

2. Secretaries -- for staff only, student organizations only, both, etc.? 

3. Operation of duplicating service if located in or operated by activities 
center. 

4. Student labor. 

IV. Physical Needs of the Center 

A. Movable vs. permanent walls 

B. Type of lighting 

C. Telephone needs: how many, permanent placement or portable plug-ins, etc.? 

D. Restroom availability 

E. Bulletin boards 

F. Coat hanging facilities 

G. Location of center within the union 

H. Storage needs: files, rooms, shelves, cupboards, etc. -- lockable? 

I. Sink: dependent upon poster preparation location, etc. 

J. Adequate electrical plug-ins 

K. Organization mailboxes -- in and out mail service 

L. Duplicating equipment -- mimeo, ditto, xerox, sign making machine, thermo-fax, 
etc. 

M. Other mechanical equipment: collator, addressograph , folding machine, stapler 

(electric) , paper cutters, etc. 

N. Office and lounge furniture 

O. "Instant" desks, traditional desks for organization office areas 

P. Access to meeting rooms 

Q. Access to food service/vending 

R. Security requirements if considering 24 hour operation 

S. Cash register (depends on charge system of duplicating etc. and how financial 
receipts are handled on your campus). 
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Staffing.: 



Advantages : 

Disadvantages 
Enrollment : 



Total of 8 people 

Director of Student Activities 

Program Counselor (Student Government) 

Program Counselor (College Union Committees) 

Student Affairs Trainee - Student Government 
Student Affairs Trainee - College Union Committees 
Public Information Services Coordinator 
Receptionist and Facilities Coordinator 
Stenographer - Typist 

Good visibility to most areas due to a great deal of glass. Mail 
distribution to all student organizations, creating good student con 
tact between organizations and staff. Control of all campus facili- 
ties creates an accurate, up-to-date campus calendar. 

None known at the present time due to fact of building having been 
open very short time. 

12,000 



ERIC 
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Staffing : 

3 full-time professional 

1 half-time graduate assistant 

2 full-time secretarial 

2 student secretarial 

3 student poster makers 

4 student projectionists 

1 full-time ticket seller 

Salaries funded by union operating budget 

Advantages : 

Openness, but privacy where required. 

Openness expedites communication. 

Staff can be seen and talked with. 

Services that can be provided include 
master calendaring, duplicating, 
machines, library- conference area, 
organization mailboxes, crafts, 
typing, etc. 

Disadvantages : 

The noise level resulting from voices 
and machines can make it almost im- 
possible to work at times. 

It is difficult for a staff member to 
confer with a student on a private 
basis when necessary. 

Enrollment : 

13,500 
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Staffing : 



Advantages : 



Disadvantages 



Enrollment : 



3 full-time professional staff (advisors) 

3 half-time graduate assistants 

3 full-time clerical (info. /receptionist, 2 staff area) 

1 full-time duplicating service 

3 part-time student -- duplicating service 

1. Student organization area is capable of 24 hour operation by secur- 
ing entrance to staff office area. , .. ... 

2. Info, area person can accept duplicating orders, handle finished 

product, take care of organization mail, master calendar, gen. in- 
formation without leaving area. Other clerical personnel have visual 
control if info, person must leave station. „ . . 

3. Students may have conference headquartered out of A. C. without 
interfering with conferences, etc* in other part of building. 

4. All campus organizations (publications, senate, etc.) are head- 
quartered in one corridor. 

1. Staff are not in as close physical location with student organiza- 

tions as would be desirable. (We had to give up something to solve 
the potential security problem.) . 

2. Anticipate storage r roblem. 

13,800 
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Disadvantages: Lack o£ staff privacy. 



Suggested Reading List 



ACU-I Publications 

Administration and Operation of the College Union , Boris Bell 

Art in the Union , Norman Moore 

Planning for a College Union , Frank Noffke 

State~ot the College Union Around the World , Porter Butts 

Planning College Union Facilities for Multiple Use , Porter Butts 

Planning and Operating College Union Buildings , "Porter Butts 

Standards for Professional Staff Preparation and Compensation in College Union Work , 
Porter Butts 

A complete listing of publications and price list is available from ACU-I, Box 7286, 
Stanford, California 94305. 

Other 

College Student Personnel Work in the Years Ahead , Gordon J. Klopf 
Student Group Advising in higher Education , Paul~A. Bloland 

The above listed journals are part of a service published by the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. A complete series may be obtained from your library 
or by writing to: Publication Sales, American Personnel and Guidance Association, 

1607 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009 

Articles on college unions and student activities are also in various journals 
which can be found in your college library. Some of these journals are: National 

Association of Student Personnel Administrators (NASPA) , a Journal of College Student 
Personnel (CSP) . 

Handbook of College and University Administrati on, Asa S. Knowles, Editor-in-Chief, 
RcGraw-Hill Book Company. (Extremely thorougn in all phases of student personnel.) 

Services To The Campus Community That Will Provide Revenue 

JOHN C. SMALLEY 
Union and Residences Director 
Purdue University 



New Development and Procedures in Revenue Producing Areas 

The challenge for many union directors today in the area of their fiscal responsi- 
bilities is not simply one of discharging their public trust to assure the wise and 
efficient use of all resources . In today's operating environment of declining depart- 
mental net operating, income, management v decisions and actions must be taken which offer 
promise of reversing this trend. When faced with stable or declining gross income and 
spiraling inflationary costs in labor, raw food and all other expenses, this course of 
action seems to be pessimistic and does not appear to offer a goal which promises an 
inspirational and motivating reward. However, this is reality. 

The initiation of a cost reduction program is as appropriate to the conference 
theme of "reaching out" for self-improvement as any of our many areas of activity. 

When cost reduction practices arc combined, as they should be, with similar efforts to 
incx v ease business volume and to add new revenue producing services, the return for your 
efforts will be substantial. In addition, our patron; -- students, faculty, staff, 
alumni and university guests -- are deserving of the benefits of as efficient a 
financial operation as is possible. Without efficient fiscal management, the more 
educationally relevant aspects of the role of the college union will cease to exist. 

For the most part, comments contained herein are relative to practices that have 
actually been innovated in a college union, or suitably similar operation, and have 
resulted in reduced unit costs or give substantial promise of such results . Wherever 
possible, concepts are presented rather than identifying any product or service by 
name . First of all, decisions and actions must be related to local . conditions and 
specific actions cannot be necessarily transferred from union to union -~ it is the 
management attitudes and concepts that are most important. Secondly, we should seek 
to avoid commercialism in this setting. Thirdly, competitive products and services 
exist in nearly every instance which might well be more suited to >your specialized 
needs . • 



This presentation is limited. It is intended only to stimulate those present at 
this conference session to share their knowledge and experiences relative to successful 
cost reduction practices. There are no patented solutions. We need to share with 
each other our ideas and experiences -- not only here, but continually through the 
ACU-I management committee and the ACU-I Bulletin . 

Many theoretical and practical proposals for more efficient management can be 
made by management experts as well as the consumer. But successful results are totally 
dependent on the manager's ability to implement. As operators or managers we can dis- 
cuss this challenge from the standpoint of reality. Each manager here will need to 
carefully measure each successful practice elsewhere in relation to his own local situ- 
ation, and elect to implement those practices, or modifications thereof, which he deems 
practical within his own operating environment. 

1. Probably the prime prerequisite for most cost reduction decisions is access to 
financial statements and cost reports which are designed specifically for your operation. 
They must appropriately and accurately set forth the cost of sales, payroll, supplies 
and other expenses in a format which is meaningful to you. Above all, they must be 
timely -- as often as daily or weekly, particularly in food service operations, and 
never less than monthly for all areas of concern. In addition, a monthly report should 
be available to you and your department heads not later than the 15th of the following 
month. Some cost studies and reports can be instituted by you and your staff. Many 
reports will originate from your college or university business office. Insist that 
these report forms be customized to your operation and that they are timely. 

2. Having identified cost problems or areas of costs in which savings could pro- 
duce substantial rewards, the effecting of a solution frequently will merit the em- 
ployment of a specialized consulting firm. Such a step is not a panacea, but if ap- 
proached properly, should be profitable and will probably expedite action. 

However, in this area there are many things to consider, such as: 

a. You must know what you want analyzed and have some general concepts of solu- 
tions which you can and will implement. 

b. Be sure that you and your staff are flexible with respect to management con- 
cepts and have the will to be innovative. You must also be certain that 
your entire staff is willing to cooperate with the consultants. 

c. Select a firm which has special skills, talent and experience in the partic- 
ular area chosen for study. 

d. Secure formal written proposals which involve fixed cost quotations for the 
study and report. 

e. Make certain that none of the recommendations result in personal benefit to 
the consultant. Beware of percentage proposals. 

f. Obtain reference checks on any consultant's past performance. 

g. Secure competitive proposals whenever possible. However, avoid a commitment 
to automatically accept the low bid. Acceptance should follow the "lowest, 
best bid" concept. 

h. Secure your quotation on a phase basis. The basic bid should be for the 
study, analysis and report. Optional quotations should be given for the 
implementation and maintenance or follow-up phases. 

i. Be prepared to give the consultant adequate staff input. 

j. Don't expect miracles. Frequently consultants are no more skilled than you 
and your staff. However, they are not diverted from the study by day-to-day 
operational demands. In a sense, you have only employed additional man 
hours for a special purpose. 

(Frequently, consultants will bring a fresh approach to problem solving as 
well as new ideas from other contacts. Their reports will be in a different 
and specialized format.) 

k. More times than not, the findings of consultants will be supportive and will 
merely refine your approach as well as give you the confidence and courage 
to proceed. In other instances, their report will assist you in convincing 
others. There's nothing like the expert sixty miles from his own home. 

At Purdue we have engaged consultants in four areas -- costing and pricing food 
items; analysis of our guest room reservation office operation; a total analysis of 
the snack bar; and a university-wide study of food services. Two of these studies 
resulted in specific action which could be partially measured in dollars and cents. 

The food services survey resulted in the elimination of more than fifty full-time 
food service positions in the first year. The first year savings alone exceeded the 
consulting contract cost by several times. 

The snack bar study confirmed heavy emphasis on the self-service approach in re- 
modeling and renovation which was badly needed - •• including the introduction of 100% 
disposable-ware in this specialized operation. Labor costs were reduced 14%. However, 
the cost of disposab le-ware more or less offset these dollar savings. Since the con- 
version, the cost of disposable-ware has increased very little while wages have ex- 
perienced a compounded increase ,of 7% per year. Therefore, there has been a savings 
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in labor costs. The combination of the renovation and change in service has resulted 
in increased volume ar> well as savings, and in the first two years increased the net 
income by 10% of gross income. Indiana University has experienced even greater labor 
savings in their use of disposable ware. 

3. Almost without exception, labor costs have inflated more than almost any other 
expense item and generaly offer the greatest potential for large savings. Many ap- 
proaches are available in this one area. Some of them are: 

a. Replace full-time regular positions with student help. Even if the man 
hours and the cash wages are the same, you will save 20%-30% in the cost 
of fringe benefits. 

b. Work with your financial aids office in employing students who are on the 
Work-Study program. These savings can only be measured annually based upon 
the number of hours involved and the life of the program. However, it can 
mean a reimbursement for 80% of these wages. Indiana and Purdue are using 
Work-Study labor. 

c. Seek ways to avoid the impact of the new applications of the laws on unem- 
ployment conpensation . (Student employees versus full-time regulars, or 
diverting contract work from the outside, i.e., painting, drapery fabrica- 
tion and upholstering, to internal work during previous lay-off periods.) 

d. Reduce overtime pay wherever possible. 

e. Where large numbers of students are involved, place some staff member in 
charge as a scheduling manager. Schedule personnel only as needed for the 
forecasted activity rather than guaranteeing a set number of hours. This 
manager can also supervise time clock practices of student employees in re- 
lation to their job and affect saving of 5-10 minutes per hour worked. 

f. Consider the use of disposable-ware to reduce dishwashing labor. 

g. Investigate automatic silverware washing machines for labor saving potential. 
In our experience, the savings in labor costs amortized the equipment in 
about 2 1/2 years. 

h. Try to stimulate employee interest and suggestions for labor saving practices 
In this connection, endeavor to eliminate positions, but not personalities. 
Fears relative to job security must be dispelled. 

i. The University of Wisconsin has experienced pleasing results with the intro- 
duction of a trash and rubbish compacter. Several benefits accrued from 
this change in operation, and the savings in labor more than amortized 

the cost of the equipment in the first year. Should you be interested in 
their experience, contact Mr. Tom Smith, operations manager, Wisconsin Union. 

4. In order to establish an environment for changes that will result in economies, 
it is imperative that you involve members of your union board and first-line supervisors 
Three student members of our senior board are invited to attend our bi-weekly staff 
meetings. In addition, all department heads review -- not less than once a year 

their complete financial operation, with senior board members who sit with us as a fi- 
nance committee. They have been interested and most helpful. 



JOHN M. GRAHAM 
General Manager 
Dalhousie University 



Traditional Sources of Revenue 

1 . Games Areas 

The majority of college unions operate a games complex as part of the service 
they provide to students. While many have lavish facilities which include bowling, 
curling, and other activities, the billiard table remains the life blood of the games 
room area. If one were to calculate revenue per square foot of floor space used, 
billiards would be the easy winner. The normal pattern for most unions is to start 
their operations with a combination of billiard and table tennis tables for the first 
year of operation. Each year the number of billiard tables is increased at the expense 
of table tennis, which is of course, a small revenue producer. 

To quote some specific results of billiard table operations, a union with nine 
tables charging eighty cents per hour for playing can expect to gross about twenty 
thousand dollars per year. If one is thinking of expansion, the capital cost of the 
new tables acquired should be recovered during the first year of operations. 
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If one cannot afford to buy tables outright, there is always the opportunity 
to provide the service (and raise funds) by having companies install tables on a con- 
cession basis. It is the opinion of the writer that this should be done only when 
the union cannot afford to buy and operate its own tables. 

One will frequently find pinball machines installed in the corner of the games 
room and these machines yield varying amounts of revenue depending on the type of 
machine and the pattern of student behavior at each campus. These machines should not 
be bought outright but should be provided by an amusement company. The reason, of 
course, is that the key to high usage of these machines is to change models frequently. 
If you notice revenues falling from your pinball machines you can be sure that it is 
time to consider getting in a new lot which will offer the student a new challenge. 

The appeal of specific pinball machines varies geographically and seasonally. Football 
machines usually yield more revenue in the summer season while target and hockey type 
games are more popular in the winter. Amusement companies can usually advise on the 
popularity of games and when they should be changed. 

2. Food Service 

If a union is operating a food service it is usually to provide a service to com- 
muters. (Residence hall students normally get dining hall privileges of their own.) 

One of the first decisions facing the union is whether it should operate the food ser- 
vice with its own staff or have an institutional caterer handle the account. It is 
the opinion of the writer that in most instances a union -- small or large -- can do 
the job better itself. A small union can cater better to individual tastes and per- 
haps achieve more of a ’’home cooked” type of operation than the caterer can achieve. 
Again, when a union is catering to fifteen hundred students or more it can realize 
economies of scale which enable it to operate its own service. Being a university 
of six thousand, we are neither large nor small and have found it best to have a cater- 
er operate our food service. Using this method, one can expect to receive about ten 
percent of gross sales., 

Vending is another form of food service which can be a large contributor to the 
union money bag. Ideally, all vending on campus should be centralized through the 
union with products prepared in the union kitchen. In smaller operations a concession 
is usually gi anted to a vending company in return for a percentage of sales. If this 
is done, the union should expect to receive about ten percent of gross sales for a 
vending service which includes ovens, sandwiches etc. A greater percentage should 
be expected from high mark up items such as soft drinks. The key to maximizing return 
is to take advantage of competing companies. A company seeking new markets is often 
willing to increase its return to the union in order to expand its business. 

3. Entertainment 

a. Dances 

Traditionally, the dance has been an easy money maker for the union. At one 
time all that was required was a band and a hall and the money flowed in. No longer 
is this the case. Dance groups engaged must be compatible with the dancers. 

Patterns change and catering for dances has become a dynamic function. A good dance 
chairman attuned to the times is essential to successful dances. 

b. Entertainers 

Just as dances are ever-changing to meet current demand, so is the entertain- 
ment field. The current entertainment pattern in Eastern Canada is to try the lesser 
known groups rather than the big name entertainers. This has come at an opportune time 
as many of the big name entertainers have virtually priced themselves out of the market. 
Then too, there is a tendency on the part of students to treat those who are headliners 
in the entertainment field as if they are ’’over the hill.” 

4. Investments 

The college union does not differ appreciably from a normal business when it comes 
to an investment policy. While it is true that there are some political considerations 
(such as investing in Dow Chemical or some such company) , the challenge is to maximize 
return on invested capital. This in turn depends on good financial planning, specifi- 
cally forecasting annual cash flow. Cash inflow and outflow should be predicated 
on a monthly basis for at least one calendar year. As one month ends, a forecast 
for another month should be added so there is always a twelve month forecast available. 
If this is done, it will be easier to decide on investments. Like an individual, a 
union should maintain a portfolio which varies in liquidity from short term bank notes 
to long term bonds. I personally would not recommend that unions go into common stocks 
unless warranted by special circumstances. 

5. Photography 

For some years our college union has operated a photography department. This 
department has been entirely student-run and has furnished photos for our newspaper, 
yearbook, and other publications. One year the student photographers would be 
competent and dedicated while the next year, conditions would tend to deteriorate. 

Portrait photographs were taken by a commercial photographer with no fee collected 
by the union. Thus a net loss of four thousand dollars was being sustained for an 
inadequate service. 



The solution to this problem was to professionalize the photography department. 
A saving of almost eight thousand dollars per year was possible and the standard of 
workmanship was considerably improved. An analysis of costs and profits follows to 
show how this was accomplished. 

ANALYSIS of costs and profits 



Graduation portraits: 

Sitting fees for 1200 Students @ $7.50 $ 9,000 

(includes taking fouf shots each) 

Less cost of film and processing 2,400 

Contribution to profit: $ 6,600 

Income from enlargements based on an estimate of 

an average order amounting to $20.00 ..$ 24,000 

Less cost of approximately half of retail price of work 

(costs may well be lower) 12,000 

Contribution to profit: $ 12,000 



Convocation photographs: 

Income based on sales of $10.00 average to half of 

the number of student? graduating $ 6,000 

Less cost of photographing every student and making 
5" x 5" proofs in col°br: a) film - 110 rolls @ $1.50 

b) processing and proofs @ $4.50 

c) enlargements @ $2.50 average 

total .... $ 5,660 
Contribution to profit $ 2 , 5 4 0 



Total contribution to profits: $20,940 

Fixed Expenses: 10,000 for photographer's salary 

5.000 for secretary 

2.000 operating expenses 

Profit available for capital $ 3,94 0 



Additional Sources of Reverm& 

1. Rentals 

Most union buildings ha Ve meeting rooms, dance spaces, and a number of other 
spaces. Careful programming of these spaces can produce extra revenue for the union. 
The summer session is the ti me when a good union director can be especially effective 
in using his entrepreneurial talents. Rentals of dormitories and university-owned 
accomodations is sometimes successfully handled through the union. 

Most unions operate bel ow capacity during the four summer months while salary 
and overhead expenses continue. One way our union has managed to raise revenue during 
the summer is to let local tourist bureaus know that we will cater to conventions, 
dinners, and casual meetings* This approach has enabled the union to collect about 
nine thousand dollars per stiver in rentals and associated revenues. I say "associated 
revenues" because having people in the building tends to increase the volume of food 
service, vending, games room» ticket sales etc.. 

The union's inventory of equipment items is frequently in demand by fraternities, 
civic groups, business etc.. A reasonable rental rate for projectors, lighting, 
tables, chairs, and such ite^s is a simple method of raising money. 

2. Housing 

With an ever-increasing Population and increased enrollment at most universities, 
there is often a perpetual housing problem. Ill many instances the university attempts 
to solve the problem by building residences, finding outside accomodation, or limiting 
enrollment. This ever-present demand for housing is something which can be of interest 
to the union. 

When university residen ce halls are built they are often constructed to standards 
which satisfy the university but are expensive to the student. In any case, there is 
a demand for low cost accomodations which have few frills and few regulations. Such 
an experiment was carried opt by our union during the past year with some interesting 
results. A centrally located, older building was acquired by the union for one year. 
Rooms were cleaned and furnished with second hand furniture and each room was rented 
for approximately three hundf e d and fifty dollars for the university year. Stoves 
and refrigerators were supplied to three kitchens in the building. Plentiful, low-cost 
student help was used to per^rm the necessary work. The outcome appears to be the 
provision of thirty places this year and a resultant profit to the union of about 
fifteen hundred dollars. 
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3. Transportation 

If one looks about him, particularly in the summer months, he will notice many 
many young people on the move. Students appear to be more mobile and moving farther 
afield than ever before. The union can take advantage of this by offering students 
a variety of travel packages. In the case of small unions, this can be done by making 
a financial arrangement with a travel agent. Larger unions can actually arrange charter 
flights, tours and travel programs of their own. Remember that the travel part is only 
one revenue element. Also to be considered are international student cards, sale of 
travel booklets, travel insurance, and a host of related items which can be put together 
in an attractive package for the student. 

In Eastern Canada a student-run and student-controlled agency with a professional 
director has established a highly successful travel program -- both in terms of service 
and in financial returns to college unions. Last year each college received approxi- 
mately eighteen dollars for each student from his university who used the charter 
flights . 

4. Lotteries, Raffles, and Bingo 

Laws vary from state to state and from province to province with respect to the 
legality of lotteries, games of chance, bingo, and similar games. If one were to gen- 
eralize, I suppose he could say that normally the law lacks interest in non-profit 
organizations running bingo games, an occasional casino day, and similar activities. Most 
organizations operate some kind of draw on such sporting events as the World Series or 
Stanley Cup. Depending on the local situation, this could be £ field well worth examin- 
ing. 

5. Summer Contracting 

Summer contracting could prove to be one of tke best and most significant items 
to reach the college union scene in recent years. Two enterprising young students 
came to me a couple of years ago with the idea thset it might be a good idea to have a 
look at summer contracting as a project. (After all, there were many people looking 
for workers to paint, clean, mow lawns,, remodel, hiuild, and repair any variety f items.) 
The idea sounded as if it had merit and the first, year of operation began on a small 
scale with an average of twenty students employed JSdt the sumsueT. The second year 
this number was increased to about forty students. Next year, with government support, 
the number could reach two or three hundred. All of this is bringing money into the 
students' pockets and, if run properly under union auspices, will return a good sum 
to the union coffers. Again, good management is tfcss key to success. 

6. Printing and Publicity 

Practically every union has some sort of printing and publicity area. Even cam- 
puses with university print shops require some means of printing their own material. 

(The reason, of course, is that the campus printing centre usually takes a day or two 
to get printing jobs done.) The union, with its large student population, often re- 
quires printing on short notice, after working hours, weekends, or at other times 
when the campus print centre is inoperative. 

The union should examine the needs on its campus and decide what role it can 
play in meeting printing and publicity needs. Each local situation will vary and it 
is impossible to make generalizations about this subject. I can say however, that 
our own union operates a printing and publicity shop of modest size and employs a 
full-time man and a number of part-time students to do the work. A break-even price 
list of items follows. 

OFFICE SERVICES 
PRICE LIST 

Printing Posters 



Paper: 










Bristol Board: 




8 1/2 x 


11 White 


1/2* 


per 


sheet 


22 x 28 White 


10* each 


8 1/2 x 


11 Coloured 


3/4* 


per 


sheet 


22 x 28 Coloured 


15* each 


8 1/2 x 


11 Coverstock 


3* 


per 


sheet 


Banner Paper: 




8 1/2 x 


14 White 


3/4* 


per 


sheet 




8 1/2 x 


14 Coloured 


1* 


per 


sheet 


24" Wide 


1* per foot 








36" Wide 


2* per foot 


11 x 17 


White 


1* 


per 


sheet 


Spray Paint: 


$2.25 per can 




Stencils 








Regular 












Fluorescent 


$2.50 per can 


Offset A/M 


15* 


each 






$.60 each 


A.B. Dick ) 


15* 


each 




Markettes 


Cutting 


Charge 


$1.00 




Labour Charge 


$1.00 per hour 



(Subject to change without notice. Cash and carry for all non "A" organizations.) 
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7. Miscellaneous 

A number of revenue-producing innovations appear to be successful in some unions. 
The areas of activity include: 

Sweet Shoppes -- the old-fashioned bulk candy store can yield a 401 return on 
sales . 

Ice Cream Parlors -- the return to the "olden days" is continued from sweet 
shoppes to ice cream parlors. Perhaps this is worth looking at. 

Contraceptive machines -- usually a controversial item but one which can yield a 
good cash return. 

Jazz and suds --a jazz band and beer for resale has been made a weekly event at 
my union. The house is always sold out. 



The Economics Of Guest Hospitality 

LESLIE W. SCOTT 
Vice-Chairman 
Fred Harvey, Inc. 



When I was invited last December to participate in your program I accepted with 
alacrity but it was just a week ago that I got around to preparing for this meeting. 
Imagine my shock when I read the topic "Economics of Guest Hospitality -- or How to 
Take Care of People." It was like facing my first logarithm. After chewing on that 
for awhile -- and trying to determine what it meant -- I called Truman Wright to see 
what he had deduced from the title. This turned out to be nc help as he tossed the 
ball back to me. Then with growing concern I called Mike Dmochowski -~ no help. Then 
Lyle Curtis --no help. Finally I reached Ernest Christensen en route to The Greenbrier 
who told me that it was meant to be contradictory -- that 'are wished me well -- that I 
should be limited to ten minutes -- that this should be no problem as the greatest 
speech in American history only lasted four minutes and fifty seconds. It was the Get- 
tysburg Address. (As though -- as an Illini -- I didn’t know it.) 

As I see it the fundamental economic thrust of guest hospitality is to take proper 
care of people. Without this premise there can be no basis for even being in the 
hospitality business. Unfortunately, and in all of our service industries, we seem to 
have lost sight of this fact. But unless we can restore cordiality, warmth, and hospi- 
tality in the service areas our businesses are going to decline. This is a truism 
today when we note the total hospitality sales market expanding this year by 8% while 
thousands of individual operations are floundering. This is just one more of those 
shattering truths we are going to have to accept. And if we delve more deeply we will 
be further shocked to find it is related to our own attitudes and performances. It 
is a tragedy that as the nation's hosts, we who are steeped in the concept of hospi- 
tality have let it happen to us. All of us in the hospitality field, even though we 

may not feel we are individually vulnerable, are being blamed for inadequate and surly 
service. And believe me, this includes you and me. 

I deplore, as I am sure many of you do, what I find today in restaurants and hotels. 
A recent Wall Street Journal front page story said hotel and restaurant service is going 
from bad to worse. In case you think you are not involved, the several union operations 
I have visited in recent months suggest that the trend is even more accentuated. 

The reasons given, of course, are many. Included are "good help is hard to find;" 
"the unions will not permit us to really supervise;" "students (and guests) don't want 
good service;" "we can't afford it." At the root of all these rationales, of course,, ; 

is the manager who is failing to retain the proud tradition of hospitality and who is 

failing to treat his patrons as guests. Consequently, his employees follow his example 
and the vicious cycle ends up with an unhappy guest and, ultimately, an unhappy host. 

Much of the problem really stems from the exhaustive demands of crisis management. 
The union director is badgered by the dean of students, by the student council, the 
vice president for business and finance, the head of auxiliary services , and anyone 
else who can lay hands on him. He devotes his 12 hours a day to putting out fires. As 
a result, he has lost sight of some of the fundamentals of his role. No longer is the 
college union "the living room of the university." The host-guest relationship no 
longer prevails. No longer are programs and services provided without charge for the 
students so that they will come to the union to participate. No longer is the director's 
role considered an integral part of the educational process. Instead, the director 
has become a custodian or a shopkeeper. 

If all of this is true -- and I believe it is -- the union director has been as 
much at fault as anyone else. He has participated in almost every step of the deteri- 
oration and he cannot escape the results. In my opinion, the cycle is now completing 
its downward swing. It can move upward if you are willing to completely reevaluate 
your role , your program and your facility. 
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Our National Restaurant Association has become so concerned about the hospitality 
industry image that on February 18th we announced the "We’re Glad You're Here” program. 
This image building program is to continually emphasize hospitality ; service ; and 
atmosphere . This jirogram will be greatly accelerated during the balance of 1971. The 
$46 billion food service industry will place its full power behind a nationwide program 
aimed at creating a resurgence of the American tradition of hospitality and cordiality. 

The program was conceived by the NRA because we believe the country needs it to 
counter the tensions which have engulfed us all. 

A deliberate and massive effort is called for to brighten the mood of the public. 
As the nation's hosts, and as members of the food service industry, we are perhaps the 
best qualified to undertake such a programi. 

The plan is to stimulate a restoration of cordiality, warmth, and hospitality in 
our society. In short, to make people in the food service industry (and ultimately 
all other industries) courtesy conscious. 

Actually, the idea is simple. It involves getting thousands of businesses in 
food service, lodging, travel and conventions -- as well as the millions of people 
who work for those industries -- to strive to improve the way they deal with the pub- 
lic. Whenever people greet people, the goal is to have them say, "We're glad you're 
here!" And then prove it with courteous treatment . 

I invite all of you to participate and for you and your staff to say and mean 
"We're glad you're here!" To say it, or wear it, or read it, or hear it, will be 
impossible without reacting with a smile. 

Now let's recap. Let's discontinue "crisis management." Please sit d&wsi for an 
hour each day without interruption and think., creatively and innovatively how you can 
improve your operation. Let's practice true hospitality. Let's restore the jm ion as 
the living room of the university. Let's restore the proud tradition of host.. Let's 
say "We're glad you’re here!" And then prrove it! 

If you will do these things I believe you will find that the economics off guest 
hospitality will prove out, for as you takre proper care of your guests your profits 
will reflect your 3ound management. 

COMMUNICATE -- INNOVATE -- PARTICIPATE -- TERMINATE! 



E. TRUMAN WRIGHT 

Vice President and Managing Director 
The Greenbrier 



Les Scott has very ably opened this program with the same theme which I would 
have used having been handed the broad band of problems covered by the title of the 
session. 

Les has adequately set forth the general deterioration which has taken place in the 
service industries in our country. As I have traveled around our country in the past 
few years I have become painfully aware of the fact that the employees of many service 
industries have either forgotten "how to take care of people" or have lost interest in 
doing so. Once the customer feels that he is not being properly taken care of he is 
apt to curtail his travel or dining out and then "the economics of guest hospitality" 
will become red ink economics . 

Les clearly set forth the many and varied sources of suggestions and criticisms 
to which a director of a union or the manager of a hotel is subjected. I think to a 
great degree it is the same in any service business. His comments have perfectly set 
the stage for my remarks . 

It takes more originality and creativity to plan and serve a menu of acceptably 
varied items at a college union than it does here at The Greenbrier or any public 
restaurant . While most of our customers spend from four days to a week with us -- most, 
of yours are with you for four years, and some (faculty and administration) much longer. 

The director of a union is frequently subjected to a deluge of suggestions per- 
taining to his operation and criticisms of present procedures. I assure you the hotel 
manager shares this experience . 

I doubt if a doctor could design an internal combustion engine. Probably a 
clergyman could not build a television set . And only a very foolhardy attorney would 
attempt to operate a steel mill . Why oh why then do so many people think they can 
operate a college union, hotel or restaurant? 



Our most serious problem -- yours and ours --is people. The people of our staff 
and the people who are our customers. 

If those who are on our staff will perform their duties in such a way as to make 
the union "the living room of the university" (as Les Scott suggests) , and to make the 
hotel truly "the home away from home" (which we attempt to achieve) , then our other 
problems, tc a great extent, will take care of themsslves . Those of us who are charged 
with the responsibility of administration will not be constantly busy "putting out 
fires" which are ignited as the result of the irritations of our cusromers caused by 
some lapses in our service or production. 

How do we get our employees to "take care of people?" Perhaps trhere isn't any 
set formula. We have found over the years that building a team spirit or a "family" 
within the organization must start with a sincere personal interest in each employee 
on the part of supervisory and management personnel,. 

All supervisory staff and management officials should take the r~ane, whenever it 
is required, to visit with each employee. The attitude and approach must not be pater- 
nalistic, but one of sincere and friendly interest. Employees shoulc fixe encouraged 
to discuss their daily gripes as they occur. If employees know that tire boss is 
interested and will listen, the great majority of what eventually become serious prob- 
lems can be completely eliminated. Prompt consideration and adjustment to minor small 
irritants can avoid real trouble. 

Once the employee is made to feel that he is important and that he is consulted -- 
that someone else is interested in his problems -- he then knows that Ire is part of 
the team. From that point on it is easier to develop his pride in the organization 
and he is then apt to have more interest in training programs and to be willing to 
accept suggestions for improvement in his performance. 

Employee training is a constant and a continuing process. In 'xmx operation we 
hold classes of instruction for new dining room personnel , particularise those who 
come to us with no prior experience. An assistant headwaiter conducts training sessions 
for several days teaching the basics of setting a table and the different techniques 
of proper guest service. When he believes they are ready for a "trial run," we have 
the trainees serve the noon meal to the executive staff. 

The housekeeping department has a similar training program for new recruits. 

New maids, for example, will trail experts for several days before being assigned 
any regular duties. 

Our culinary trailing program (under the direction of Executive Food Director 
Hermann Rusch) has been in operation for fourteen years. We were forced into the pro- 
gram long ago because we could not find acceptable cooks. A 27-month course has been 
developed by Mr. Rusch which gives the traineee a thorough experience in each depart- 
ment in the kitchen and considerable time in the bake and pastry shops. Approximately 
90% of our kitchen staff today are men that have had their entire food training with 
us . 

The interested employee is always a better employee and we believe that his in- 
terest in his work will be directly proportionate to the interest which supervision 
and management clearly and sincerely show him. 

Once we reach this point we believe that our guests will know that we are "glad 
they are here" and will want to return. This puts the "economics of guest hospitality" 
back in black ink. 

What Does A Union Staff Do When A Crisis Comes? 

C.D. SPIEGEL 
Union Director 
New York University 



The university was a private, metropolitan institution offering the advantages 
of a great urban setting to a highly diverse student body. It enrolled more than 
30,000 students at fifteen colleges and schools with six major campus centers through- 
out the city. Although the campus in question was the largest and considered by many 
students too impersonal, efforts had been made by the administration to overcome this 
situation. 

The university had not been faced with student disruptions to the same degree 
as other local schools. In the fall of 1969 classses had been partially disrupted 
in one building for a week following the dismissal of a popular director of a black 
student center. The strife had not spread however and concerted efforts at commu- 
nication between all segments of the university community had been productive. In 
this and other less explosive demonstrations, the student center remained open to 
all and often served as a strike central. 



The student center was opened in September 1959. A high-rise structure, it 
provided student organization space, duplicating facilities, recreational and music 
listening areas, meeting rooms, dining facilities, an auditorium and lounges. The 
staff had always been student oriented and since its reorganization in January 1969, 
the student center policy board had been composed entirely of students. 

The center operated under a tripartite structure. Maintenance was the responsi- 
bility of the be. _1 ding manager who ultimately reported to the vice president for in- 
stitutional facilities. The cafeteria, the waiter serviced dining room and most cater- 
ing were under the dining services manager who ultimately reported to the vice president 
for university services. The general administration of the center including space 
allocation., reservations, house supervision, coffeehouse, front desk and programming 
came under the student center director who reported directly to the vice chancellor 
for student affairs.. The working relationship and communication among the three 
separate areas was excellent. Minor problems had surfaced on occasion since the 
maintenance staff was represented by one labor union, dining services staff by a 
second labor union and the remaining center staff not represented by any labor organi- 
zation. 

On Thursday, April 16, the university was struck by approximately 200 office and 
clerical staff in the placement service, library and scattered offices throughout 
the campus. The mail room was closed. Without the authorization of their union, the 
dining services staff in the center walked out. Some labor unions respected the pick- 
et lines. Witfeorut elevator service in the classroom buildings, many classes had to 
be cancelled. Students supported the workers and the center became "strike central." 
Although the cafeteria and waiter serviced restaurant in the center were closed, the 
coffeehouse continued to operate. At first there were strenuous objections by some 
student groups and cafeteria workers, but following discussions they supported the 
idea. Other services in the center were not affected. 

The strike ended on Wednesday, April 29, and normal services resumed the follow- 
ing day. That da^', April 30, 19 70, an American task force of 10,000 soldiers entered 
Cambodia. Strike central shifted gears and began protesting the invasion and solic- 
iting student support for the upcoming New Haven rally in support of the local Black 
Panthers party. The staff continued normal operation of the center and the director 
left the city to fulfill a previous commitment. It might have been a period of 
relaxing and reflecting for students and staff. But it turned out to be a period of 
working, recouping and reacting. 

A special meeting of the university senate (a governing body composed of students, 
faculty and administration), was held on Sunday evening, May 3. Although formal action 
was not possible, the majority endorsed the proposal that there be individual school 
and college meetings from 12:00 noon to 2:00 p.m. on Monday and Tuesday to develop 
concrete proposals for directing the energies of students and faculty into contruc- 
tive channels. There were also to be additional general meetings on Wednesday and a 
formal senate meeting on Thursday to review the situation at that time. The senate 
action was well publicized on the campus. 

On Monday, May 4, it was learned that an ad hoc committee had scheduled a mass 
rally for 7:30 p.m. that evening in the main lobby of the center. That afternoon the 
news came that at approximately 12:25 p.m. the National Guard had fired into a crowd 
on the campus of Kent State University. Four students were killed and nine were 
wounded. The university community reacted with shock and indignation. The law school 
students immediately voted to suspend classes and to devote the remaining few days 
of the academic year to peace activities. 

Approximately 1,500 people attended the rally that night and heard speakers from 
the student body, the faculty and the outside community. The speeches ranged from 
the very moderate to rhetoric intended to provoke violent response and action. Those 
urging moderation were either shouted down or ignored. One speaker, taking a more 
radical stand, moved that the speeches stop and the action begin with occupation of 
the center -- taking it from the administration and giving it back to the people. 

At this point the chairman of the union policy board gained the microphone . He 
announced that the center had been previously scheduled to be open twenty-four hours 
starting that evening for the duration of the academic year and that the staff was 
there to work with them. He was informed that since the center was liberated he no 
longer could say whether it was or was not open. It was then 9:00 p.m. and the 
rally ended with shouts that the building had been renamed "Strike Student Center." 

After the rally some of the people formed workshop committees to plan further 
strike activities. Student offices were broken into and commandeered as strike cen- 
tral headquarters. The master sound control area was taken over as communications 
central and the duplicating area was renamed "Publications Central." A "strike stu- 
dent center commune" formed to remain in the building to manage the operation. Similar 
communes were later organized to manage two other buildings which were liberated the 
following morning . 



A .jroup of approximately 200 had left the center enmasse with the announced in- 
tererroi of wrecking the R.O.T.C. offices. Others at the rally drifted off. Of those 
xenaKiiP,; ig in the center (but not involved in a specific strike activity) , about 100 
s e:efifc Extent on proving to any who would watch or listen that the building had truly 
bee^ rs turned to the people. If truly a people's center, then all within it belonged 
to people. Of specific interest was the food in the coffeehouse and the candy and 
tsfca:c:<. at the front desk. (Both areas were kept open by the staff.) The front desk 
was closed at 12:30 a.m. after three individuals jumped over the counter, knocked the 
s t nm m rxr attendant to the floor and began throwing packages of cigarettes and candy to 
the crrowa. The director had remained in the lobby during the rally and was present 
when hhe incident took place. He stationed himself in front of the closed desk and 
fox the mex t forty-five minutes was harassed by those who felt they had a right to 
whst: • they wanted. He continued to talk with them and to block their access. 

Hiss frustration felt by the director began to take effect. A threat to his 
physizaZ welfare, though never really accepted as an actual possibility at the time, 
di d rasirce him to rationalize the situation. As the people continued writing on the 
walls the lobby he walked away. When the next assault on the front desk came, the 
chaixrcsr: iof the policy board took up the challenge. At 1:15 a.m. the desk was broken 
intc jaiar emptied of inventory in less than fifteen minutes. 

Ti Trie center staff had often worked in unusual situations and though a liberated 
builS .-jage was a new experience, it did not demoralize them. Administrative offices 
continued to operate and no attempt was made to disrupt them. Although three older 
staff members were asked to remain away, all other full-time staff reported for work 
each dxy. As each side became more comfortable with the other, some limited communi- 
cation ixegan to take place. 

Hhe main question that faced both staff and students was who represented the stri- 
kers. Although a strike coordinating committee had been established the first night, 
it never seemed to be able to coordinate the activities of (or communicate with) the 
various workshops, task-oriented groups, commune and staff. The commune and the staff 
jointly confronted the committee with their responsibility. Although the committee 
never was completely responsive to this problem, there was at least an attempt to work 
with tfeiEse who were trying to keep the center operating. 

High school students and the general public were invited to join the discussions 
held in the center. The building had often been the setting for non-university func- 
tions and the public attended many university events. This open invitation however, 
brought many "street poeple" to the center who had never before felt welcome. The 
center became the new in-place and often thirty or forty slept in various parts of 
the building each night. They became members of the commune and as student inter- 
est waned., they became the commune. They were given the responsibility of serving as 
securivt^xnarshals by the coordinating committee. The law of the streets soon became 
the law xtf the center. This fact was particularly evident on Friday, May 8, and Monday, 
May 11,. when unfounded rumors reached the student center that construction workers 
were marching on the area. 

On Tuesday, May 12, the few remaining student members of the commune asked the 
director to take the center back. (He wanted to believe he had never given it away.) 

The director suggested that their offer might be only a token gesture , since the street 
peoplse seemed to be actually in charge. They jointly agreed to return to the co- 
ordinating committee and to convince them that the center had to be returned to its 
original function if anything positive was to result from the strike. 

Tie director of the center had been caught up in his own concern and though he 
thought: he had been communicating his concern for and appreciation of his staff, 
he had not been really conscious of what they were feeling. Thursday morning, May 14, 
the associate director suggested a staff meeting. It was scheduled for immediately 
after lunch. 

Returning to the building around 1:00, p.m., the director met a number of mainten- 
ance staff leaving. Directly behind them was the assistant building manager who noted 
that the university director of maintenance had removed the entire maintenance staff 
from the center. He did not know the reason for this action nor the whereabouts of the 
building manager. Upon entering the building, the director was questioned by some of 
his staff as to what might be wrong. They knew about the removal of the maintenance 
staff and were concerned for their own safety. 

supervisory staff were already assembled for the meeting but the director 
realizes^ that he had to reach the director of maintenance before the meeting could be- 
gin. Since the director was unable to reach him directly, he did leave messages that 
it was vsry important that they talk. Approximately a half hour into the staff meet- 
ing, tie director again tried to reach the director of maintenance. The secretary 
said she had been able to reach him and that he noted he would try to return the call. 

In frustration the director of the center called the vice president for university 
facilities who, though he did not have an answer, said he would try to find one. 
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A few minutes later the director of maintenance called. Obviously under pressure 
from the events of the past weeks, the director of maintenance was upset when the 
director of the center told of his call to the vice president. The director of 
maintenance suggested that' since the inquiry was made to the vice president, the vice 
president should give the answer and hung up the telephone. 

The building manager did not arrive for the staff meeting until after the telephone 
conversation. He explained that the maintenance staff had been removed when their 
union representative had complained of the harassment the workers felt they had endured. 
There was a threat to call their university union members out on strike if appropriate 
action was not taken. 

The director of the center assured his staff that the building would be closed by 
11:00 p.m. on Friday, May 15. He asked for their continued support and immediately 
set out to accomplish his promise. The night maintenance staff did report for work 
that evening at 11:30 p.m. 

Representatives from the commune expressed sincere feelings of rejection. The 
street people had been called upon to handle security and to defend the center against 
the construction workers and in return had been assured understanding and cooperation. 
Now they were being cast aside. They demanded that the university live up to the com- 
mitment made by the strike coordinating committee and that, at the least, a facility 
be given to them to continue their commune. Without a place to go, they threatened 
to trash the center rather than leave by the 11:00 p.m. deadline. 

The vice chancellor for student affairs had been quite successful in deterring 
students from untenable confrontations and in deterring the administration from cal- 
ling in outside authorities. He argued against police action in this instance well 
and instituted a search for an alternate facility. The search continued until JO: 00. 
p.m. that evening. As it became more evident that a place would not be found, the 
vice chancellor suggested that it might be possible to turn the center over to the 
strike coordinating committee and then have the entire staff leave the building. The 
director knew that this might be the only solution even though the committee was not 
being effective and there were few students left on campus. He felt that if he walked 
out at that point, the previous two weeks would seem meaningless. It was 6:00 p.m. 
when the director called the chancellor. 

The meeting that evening in the chancellor's office was a study in contrasts. 

The chancellor and his staff agreed to call in the police. The director met with the 
chancellor and a representative of the Tactical Patrol Force in one office while the 
vice chandellor remained in another office trying to conceive a better solution. 
Arrangements were made by 8:00 p.m. for a contingent of 150 members of the Tactical 
Patrol Force to enter the center at 11:00 p.m. 

The three remaining students in the commune, two center staff members , the chair- 
man of the strike coordinating committee and the director spent the remaining hours 
talking with the spokesmen for the street people. The use of police was not discussed 
but was assumed to be the final alternative. It was 10:00 p.m. when the assumed lead- 
er of the street people asked to use the public address system. He announced to the 
thirty or so remaining street people that all members of the commune were to pack 
their belongings and depart within the hour. He explained that the workers were 
afraid and would not report for work unless the building was closed. 

The next hour was very much like the last day of camp. Each knew that it was 
the end of another experience. While most seemed glad that it was over, it was sad 
to end the relationships. One young man cried and refused to leave. The center had 
provided shelter and the commune provided friends . The street provided neither. Al- 
though the young man was talked out of the building by 11:20 p.m., he di: not return 
to the streets that night. He was still sleeping on the front steps when the sun 
came up the next morning. 



Non-Revenue Areas 

WILLIAM D. SCOTT 
Union Director 
University of Houston 



Despite the title in the program and the news releases, this paper will deal with 
only the broad aspect of maintenance and housekeeping. 

The following will provide some guidelines , alternatives and possibly some help 
to new college union administrators. (Session #40 at the annual meeting will be ex- ' 
cerpts from this paper and a position for discussion purposes.) 
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Let us first settle on terminology. Maintenance, as used in the paper, means 
total building responsibility and would embrace: 

1. Housekeeping -- custodial forces and supervision. 

2. Set-up -- special crew or custodial force. (Full-time or student.) 

3. Preventive -- special mechanical and equipment checks and regular service. 

4. Repair -- of mechanical equipment, furniture, paint, landscaping, etc. 

5. Service -- projectionist, stand-by labor, extra effort, etc. 

Next assume that the union director would and should be responsible for the build- 
ing that he is to operate. Part of that responsibility is to work out a plan with 
university authorities as to whether or not the union: 

1. Shall be totally self-sufficient in maintenance. 

2. Shall be under the jurisdiction of the university physical plant. 

3. Shall be divided (e.g.) housekeeping with union; air conditioning and mechanical 
with physical plant. 

4. Shall be under the union director with assigned (and delegated) responsibility 
to maintain the building with the aid of the university physical plant and out- 
side assistance as necessary. 

Let us assume #4 will be adopted and planning takes up at f .is point. 

Staffing 

Maintenance Department Head 

This selection may well be the most important staff decision the director makes. 
What other area of the college union comes to the attention of so many people? 

If at all possible, this individual should be chosen first. In cases of existing 
staff, he should be chosen most carefully. The qualifications of this supervisor may 
va.ry greatly but he must have some experience in such areas as: 

1) Mechanical 

2) Plumbing 

3) Electrical 

4) Floor maintenance 

5) Record keeping 

6) Carpentry - painting 

7) Supervision of people 

8) Scheduling 

9) Training 

10) Budget making 

11) Purchasing 

12) Research 

There seems to be a consensus of opinion that most skilled maintenance men who 
come up through the ranks do not possess the skills to handle a full department in all 
aspects listed above. What are the choices? They would seem to include the following: 

1) Hire the skilled-knowledgeable individual and then hope that your training, 
maintenance manuals , seminars etc. will make him a complete department head. 

2) Hire an engineer with ability in theory and knowledge of individuals. Depend 
on his ability and the budget to surround him with the necessary skills . 

3) Hire the skilled person with understanding of his limitations and have him 
report to the staff member who can cope with the paper work of his department. 

In the search for this individual , try to include some of the people who will work 
with him and who may have first hand knowledge of the skills and experience needed. 

It is difficult to determine where such an individual may be found. Do not sit back 
and wait for his appearance. Check out trained and available men from your own campus, 
large churches, hospitals, retired engineers, construction companies, etc. 

Employees 

Once the maintenance head has been selected, he should be involved in the develop- 
ment of his department including budget, personnel and procedures. In the case of an 
existing position, he must be provided a reasonable opportunity to "shake up" his de- 
partment to meet his own methods of operation. 

A department organizaion follows which specifies positions, job descriptions, 
work procedures, schedules, and an employee training routine for its employees. 

Too often. employees are hired because they are "warm bodies," available in the 
salary category specified. Unfortunately, this situation is realistic in many schools. 
Despite this, prospective employees can and should be screened (for work experience, 
physical well-being, job references, etc.) and placed on a training and probationary 
status. Do all you can to assist with training and guidance. At the end of the pro- 
bationary period however, do not hesitate to release an unsatisfactory employee. It 
takes time "(smcl often several "warm bodies") to develop a competent crew. 
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Training 

Training of all maintenance employees is a regular and continuing situation. 

It must be assumed that all new employees need training unless their experience and 
work record dictate otherwise. The experienced individual is put to work and then 
his training takes on a new aspect: 1) to the job assignment, usually under the guid- 

ance of an "old hand” with briefings by his supervisor; 2) involvement in a program 
aimed at additional training for the purposes of upgrading by position, salary, recog- 
nition, or a combination of these elements. 

For new employees with little or no skills, the ideal situation would be to assign 
the individual to a one week (or longer) training seminar where the "nuts and bolts" 
of custodial work are taught. Unfortunately, most schools do not have such a program 
available nor can they spare the manpower each time they have a turnover in personnel. 
What is the answer? It would seem to be a cooperative training program of all cus- 
todial forces on the campus, viz. 1) union 2) residence halls, and 3) general custodial 
maintenance. An average turnover can be determined and a periodic training period 
established. Make good use of any expertise available via commercial suppliers who 
are usually glad to help with a training program. 

Once the employee has received basic training and has been assigned to the job, 
the need then exists to develop in him a pride in his work -- a sense of loyalty 
to the union building. He must be shown that he will be treated as a human being, 
that he will receive fair treatment and considerations in vacation schedules and 
work assignments. The staff must be ready to recognize good work as well as to 
criticize. Show a little friendship and make the employee a part of the union activ- 
ities whenever possible. His recognition might well come as a result of a well thought 
out merit system. Remember: the custodian is the individual that sees the dirty 

side of the building, works the swing shift, is designated in the lowest pay echelon 
and probably has the least contact of anyone on the staff. Help make his job easier. 
Remember that custodians are people. They differ in appearance, physical condition, 
mental ability and motor coordination. Work with them as individuals. 

Budget 

There are very few union administrators who have not sweated blood over the 
operations budget. Most find that it takes 50% plus of that budget to properly main- 
tain the union. Budget needs and income sources are as diversified as can be. The 
only advice seems to revolve around the need to learn the ropes of your school's 
budgeting procedure and go after what is needed by fully documenting your requests. 

It would seem wise to consult your campus custodial department if you are doing 
a first year budget. Turn to your campus engineers for cost estimates on heating, 
air conditioning, lights, and water. Check standards on trash collection, paper costs, 
custodial supplies, equipment and outside commercial maintenance. The personnel de- 
partment can supply you with salary estimates and restrictions. The custodial depart- 
ment can assist in determining manpower. A word of caution, however -- you cannot 
clean and maintain a union like a classroom. Where a classroom may be cleaned once 
a day, union facilities may need 2-2 1/2 times that much. 

After the first year you should have your own estimates if you have a system of 
record keeping. Keep a weekly-monthly account of line item expenditures, recheck 
contracts let on paper, towels, etc., and keep an open need file for the next year. 

As some item of need (expenditure) comes up, write it down and drop it into the file. 
Make up budget work sheets and start preliminary estimates two or three months ahead 
of budget call time. Lay them aside, look at them, check with others, plan your next 
year's needs, get estimates, check the need file, start talking about salary increases, 
employee rating sheets, and above all, remain in constant contact with the union busi- 
ness office. Do not get the reputation of being a "budget padder." Justify your 
needs and they will probably ue met. 

Random Thoughts 

* Maintenance vs repair -- good maintenance reduces need for repair. 

* Your plant (union) is your reflected image. 

* What are your objectives for union maintenance? 

* A clean, polished entry makes a first and favorable impression. 

* Your public cannot be served if poor maintenance necessitates a building shutdown. 

* Your contract with the food caterer is an excellent place to spell out maintenance 

and housekeeping responsibilities. 

* Do you know that 90-95% of the maintenance budget is labor costs? 

* Research labor saving equipment and train employees to use same. 

* Some commercial and research companies say that certain custodial employees oper- 

ate at only 40% efficiency. 

* Are you ready to take your guest to the back of the house? 

* Remove damaged furniture immediately. Repaint dirty walls, scrub off writing on 

restroom walls. 

* Despite some of our present day problems, most students react very favorably to 

pleasing decor and an esthetically pleasing environment. Let the building run 
down and you may get run over. 



Non-Revenue Producing Areas: 
New Developments And Procedures 

E. L. MORTIMER 
Centre Director 
Carleton University 



I start this paper with the uncomfortable feeling that I have been politely but 
nevertheless firmly victimized by an indefinable "they." I find myself vaguely em- 
barrassed and decidedly amused by the thought that I should be invited to sit on a 
panel and submit a paper which deals with the awesome subject matter implied by the 
session description. 

Before I go any further let me say that one of the things that appeals to me 
about the Association of College Unions - International is its sheer professionalism, 
but having said that I find myself saying "my God don't we take ourselves seriously!". 
You see, sitting in my office in Ottawa (and having no chance to contact the other 
people who will be on the panel with me) I can't help but feel that the title of this 
session is unnecessarily imposing. 

I can well understand that if one is running the sort of union or university 
centre which employes a large number of permanent staff, and which is concerned with 
a variety of matters such as indoor and outdoor programmes, camps, an art gallery, an 
extensive printing press and so on and so on, then one is probably greatly concerned 
with "current developments for the non-revenue producing aspect in administering the 
union building -- techniques used in maintenance, accounting procedures, purchased 
equipment and the type of personnel required to do the job most efficiently and eco- 
nomically by maintaining standards of quality." 

At this stage in this paper I'm beginning to get mad, and I'm feeling bloody 
impatient and I want to finish this paper swiftly because I've got a darn sight more 
pressing problems facing me right now than coping with this type of subject. Of course 
one requires techniques. Of course one requires systems. And of course we must do 
the job efficiently and economically by maintaining standards of quality. Surely all 
of this is self-evident, but certainly all of it is commonsense. Perhaps if I were a 
Harvard School of Business graduate I might feel differently. But as far as I'm con- 
cerned, what the particular university centre at which I work is all about is people 
and the hell with systems for the sake of systems. At Carleton I am fortunate enough 
to have a staff of people ’who work with me who are all capable and devoted persons , 

We have basic systems set down for us in the way of accounting procedures. This was 
terribly simple because we paid our auditors to come in, talk with us before we opened 
the centre and set out for us a system of accounting for our monies. Our maintenance 
is looked after by the university through a maintenance contract service which comes 
in and cleans the place at night, and by day we have attached to us (for permanent 
duty) three members of the university's custodial staff. These three custodians 
are considered as much a part of the university centre staff as I am. They attend 
our staff meetings and staff social functions and they are encouraged to voice their 
approval and disapproval of any system or anything that goes on in the university 
centre whether it directly concerns them or not. 

" Purchased equipment ." Yes, we purchased equipment. We purchased an electric 
calculating machine for our accountant to do her sums on, we had our own account forms 
designed and printed, we had our own cheque forms designed and printed. (And very 
proud of them we are, too.) They required no expertise, save that which is implied 
by good old fashioned commonsense plus a modicum of forethought aided and abbetted 
by a degree of hindsight which we gained by looking at forms produced by our own 
university accounts department, as well as forms produced by some of our fellow Cana- 
dian university centres and student union buildings . We have the inevitable office 
machinery such as a photocopier, and we use (on a repayment basis) the Students' Associ- 
ation office equipment such as a Gestetner duplicating machine and a Gestefax stencil 
copying machine. We are a relatively small operation. Right now there are ten of us 
on the staff of the university centre, so we c< rtainly don’t need IBM computing machines 
nor do we need anything exotic (let alone erotic) in the way of filing systems. I 
stress again we are people oriented, and I am greatly opposed to any university centre 
which places systems "before the people it serves. We amble along in a relatively 
cheerful albeit usually hurried rate, learning as we go, adapting our systems to the 
needs and demands of the users of the building, and sometimes finding that we should 
have thought of a system for something a long while ago when some of our well-wishers 
or critics point out that there is something wrong in our efforts in a particular area. 



" People " : now there is a nice word frequently bandied around today. Nobody 

worries too much about what it means -- it's just an in word to use and you don't want 
to think too much about it really because after all there are all sorts of other things 
to worry you such as what is the net useable footage of the university centre, and 
what is the cost involved when you consider that there are actually ten square yards 
of cement outside the front door that connot be put to a profit making '.se no matter 
how hard one tries. To hell with that! The "type of personnel" required in this 
university centre are rather special people. Apart from having a basic knowledge about 
how to do the specific job for which they are employed, they require a never-failing 
willingness to submit themselves to their own on-the-job training which they're cer- 
tainly going to get whether they like it or not. They have to be tolerant beyond the 
dreams of the most way-out flower child; they need the sort of patience that would 
make Job appear to be a likely successor to Genghis Khan; and they require the stabil- 
ity normally expected of the Secretary General of the United Nations. For all this 
they receive very ordinary salary scales, very few thanks, an almost continuous hassling 
and a rash of internal ulcers which would melt even the heart of Heinrich Himmler. 

Whoever it was decided to get me involved in this panel and to submit a paper, 
will probably spend a long time regretting the idea, for most if not all of thy papers 
that I have read at previous Association of College Unions-International annual meetings 
have been sober, reasoned and in my view unnecessarily academic studies of a variety 
of subjects. That is not by bag, and I certainly don't view my job as being the sort 
of thing that requires the mind of an accountant coupled with the business acumen of 
John Paul Getty. People are what university centres are about and if you choose the 
right people you don't have to worry too much about suitable systems. They'll follow 
just as night follows the day. 



Student Involvement: Myth Or Reality 

JAN M. CARLSON 
Student Activities Director 
Colorado State University 



In order to begin to examine the area of student involvement it is going to be 
necessary to look at the mythology and contradicitons which are commonly held by many 
of us. Certainly one of our most cherished myths is that the phenomenon of student 
activism and involvement is somehow a unique outgrowth of the American tradition. In 
order to gain some perspective on this myth, it is only necessary to explore the ar- 
chives of educational history to discover the antecedents of American activism. 

The call, by students, for a great voice in institutional decision-making is 
neither new nor American. We can recall the student run and controlled University of 
Golonga should we wish to envision the concept of maximalized student power in action. 
The demand for using a campus and campus facilities for community and political activ- 
ities may seem to be an innovation for American higher education, yet this too can be 
related to instances from the past. Prior to the Civil War, students at several nor- 
thern institutions became involved in the abolitionist movement and used their cam- 
puses as centers j for their anti-slavery activities. Although not a practice in Ameri- 
can higher education, the use of a collegiate institution as a privileged sanctuary 
has played a part in European and South American politics. It was from these sanctu- 
aries that students led forayes against the "establishment" and to which they could 
return with virtual immunity from the authorities. At various times and in various 
places, students have played an influential role in national politics. In Russia, 
before the October Revolution, students engaged in a wide spectrum of political activ- 
ities from overt revolutionary acts to attempts at liberalizing Czarist rule. Student 
involvement has been evident in many nations and for many years as students have en- 
gaged in efforts to support, change or destroy the system of which they were a part. 
What we have been seeing on American campuses is another aspect of an ongoing process 
in which youth are expressing their desire to become involved in decisions which affect 
their lives. 

In addition to the mythology of student involvement, there are contradictions 
inherent in the issue of student involvement. We may find a real concern about activ- 
ism while at the same time bemoaning apathy. It is not difficult to envision an ad- 
ministrator expressing concern about getting students "involved" while several thou- 
sand students march upon the administration. We are anxious to have students involved, 
but we become reluctant when that involvement becomes intense. One of our favorite 
shibboleths in higher education involves the quantification of student participation 
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with little consideration being given to the quality of that participation. Thus, 
when confronted by students demanding a greater voice in policy-making, we may respond 
by saying: "We have sixty (or whatever number is appropriate) students who serving on 

committees." This gives little thought as to the relevance or power of these commit- 
tees . 

Student Involvement -- What Level? 

Basically there are three different levels of student involvement by college and 
university students. These are 1) institutional decision making, 2) volunteerism and 
3) political. 

The process of decision making on a college or university campus is certainly a 
complex matter. It is usually assumed that student participation on faculty and ad- 
ministrative committees is indicative of student involvement. There are two factors 
which, in fact, belie this assumption. The first of these is the fact that "old 
committees never die" -- they continue to meet long after their usefulness has past. 
Student involvement on these committees has very little to do with significant decision 
making. The second reason is that in general, few faculty and administrative commit- 
tees hold any real power and those which do tend to insulate themselves from student 
in-put. 

It is of little wonder that requests for students to serve on university commit- 
tees fall upon deaf ears. Why should students serve on committees which can do little 
to change the structure or assist in the development of a meaningful education. 

In order to gain a voice in decision making, students finding themselves (and 
their concerns) engulfed in a morass of bureaucratic committeeism are apt to turn 
toward more dramatic methods of articulating their concerns. The situation of student 
participation in university affairs is not a lost cause, but without some constructive 
thinking being done, it is certainly a grim prospect for the future. 

Across the country, student enthusiasm for volunteer services has waned in recent 
years, although the Peace Corps and Vista programs still attract numerous students. 

At the local level, many institutions have become actively involved in community volun- 
teer services which., in turn, have attracted a number of students to work with minority 
individuals, underprivileged children and the elderly. Yet all these programs are 
threatened by bureaucracy and the sluggishness which bureaucracy brings. 

Enthusiasm for political activities has also been dampened by the recent attempts 
to gain popular support for candidates who are attractive to youth. The political 
system in the United States does not make entree easy for newcomers. Generally, this 
has been done by one powerful organization replacing another. 

The issue of student participation in a number of significant areas has been 
blocked because .students have become trapped in the bureaucracies and have been unable 
to discover the common cause or issue which might help shape a cohesive movement of 
students and youth. Without power, the student has little opportunity for signifi- 
cant involvement and those who do hold power have been reluctant to share this power 
with anyone. 

Student Involvement -- The Role of the Union 

It should be evident by now that I am not optimistic about significant student 
involvement and I am certainly not naive enough to point to the college union as a 
panacea for these issues. I do believe however, that the union may serve as a model 
which might be of value. 

In most unions we do have some student participation -- most in the programming 
areas and some in policy matters. I would suggest that we begin a qualitative effort 
to determine if this participation is truly meaningful. I would suggest that we 
(students and staff) begin to examine our committee structure with a view toward the 
relevance of the committee rather than the philosophy of "we've always had that com- 
mittee." I would suggest that we explore the task group idea on significant issues 
rather than turning toward our programming or policy boards. We in the union field 
need to be receptive to the concerns of our students and certainly should try to de- 
velop methods whereby the students can make a real contribution in the decision-making 
areas. We may not be able to change institutional behavior, but we can serve to model 
behaviors which are desirable. 

The union has served -- and should continue to serve -- as an informational base 
and clearinghouse for volunteer projects. Staff and students, working together, could 
begin to utilize the resources and facilities of the union in community outreach programs. 
I would suggest that we begin to examine the possibilities that union programs need not 
be union-centered and that neither the union nor the institution is isolated from the 
community. 

The area of politics is a complex one, especially in state colleges and univer- 
sities. We have served and should continue to serve as a forum for political expres- 
sion, yet active partisan activity may not be possible due to state regulations. I 
would suggest that there are a number of issues which transcend partisan politics in 
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which we could become involved e.g. the war, minority rights, environmental quality, etc. 
I would further suggest that we, as staff, begin to seek involvement in political 
activities. Again these may be outside the scope of the union, but we also serve in 
many ways as models for our students and the best model would be an active and informed 
staff . 

I fear that I lack optimism about student involvement. I believe that we have 
made it increasingly difficult for students to participate in most decisions regarding 
their own lives, both on and off campus. We have made gestures in this direction, 
but have for the most part failed. 

Now it is incumbant upon us to begin 'o explore methods whereby student voices 
can be heard and a response made before their angry frustration is turned against the 
system or they silently retreat into an "I don't give a damn" attitude. Once again, 
the situation isn't hopeless, but it is grim. 

The Partnership Concept: Dissent, Activism, 

And Student Involvement 

DR. WILLIAM R. ROY 
U.S. Representative 
Second District, Kansas 



The title for this session is a broad one: "The Partnership Concept: Dissent, 

Activism, and Student Involvement." But the subject is students, a group very im- 
portant to me in a number of ways. 

I have six children -- three in college at the present time. The atmosphere in 
which they are living and studying is of more than passing interest. Many of the 
disruptions of the 60 's are not part of the environment I would choose for them, but 
neither would I want a return to the 50's, when telephone booth-stuffing seemed more 
relevant than the activities of the nation. 

As a politician who would just as soon return to Washington in two years, students 
are also very important to me. The second largest university 'n Kansas -- Kansas 
State University -- is in my district as are several smaller colleges. I need and 
desire the votes and support of these students. 

But the orientation of students seems unclear at the moment. And it's alto- 
gether appropriate that an association of college unions, around which **-o much of 
student life revolves, should attempt an in-depth look at what the patterns of the 
future will be. 

The historian Herodotus, if he will allow me to paraphrase, once said something 
to the effect that the greatest frustration of man is to have knowledge of much, but 
control over little. I believe that situation to be at the root of much of the unrest 
that has afflicted our campuses in recent years. 

Our young people today are the best educated, best traveled, most aware genera- 
tion in history. From kindergarten on, students are drilled in the democratic pro- 
cesses of America and are given the opportunity to practice principles of majority 
rule and representation in numerous school clubs and organizations. Students are 
effectively taught the theoretical base of our government. Indeed, this has gone on 
for decades. 

What has changed, however, is student awareness of the way things actually are. 
Television, the eternal visitor in our midst, has presented graphic proof, time and 
time again, that all men are equal but some are a little more equal ; and that while 
we store farm surpluses, some people in this trillion dollar economy go to bed hungry. 

And our young people ask: "Why?" Why do the theory and the practice differ in 

so many respects? And infused with the idealism of the young (which has always been 
with us -- some of us "older folk" here probably remember a radical activity or two 
of our youth), they refuse to settle, for the answer that is given so often: "Because 

that's the way it is." Or: "These things take time to change." 

In the 60 's we saw students try to narrow the gap betwen theory and practice. 

And usually they did it in amateurish, sometimes foolish ways. In most instances 
they weren't too successful, and they became more frustrated. In their frustration, 
they sometimes turned to activities that should never be condoned, for whatever pur- 
poses. There were bombings and riots, and sometimes it all ended in death. The last 
few years have been tragic in many ways . 

But there also seemed to be hope. Students ganged up, and somehow pushed Gene 
McCarthy to some success in the Spring of 1968, and suddenly students, with all their 
knowledge, began to feel that perhaps they could exercise some control after all. 
Indeed, there began to be a partnership -- students and politicians and citizen groups. 
Those with really long hair stayed in headquarters because they wanted to win, and 



they knew this was the best way to do it. This was activism, and this was dissent, 
and this was student involvement. And the whole system benefited from it. 

Unfortunately, the latter part of 1968 was not so healthy. Chicago -- if I can 
get by with one youthful expression -- was a bad trip. And the kids turned off. 

It's not 1971, and we aren’t having any campus riots -- which is definitely a 
good thing -- and we aren’t having much real student political activity -- which is 
not so good. We are in a hiatus, a period of suspended animation, perhaps a period 
of transition. It may be the result of futility, discouragement, and exhaustion. 

But I hope it is something entirely different than that. I believe that in a sense 
we have reached a new plateau of maturity and that we are gathering on that plateau 
for a period of re-evaluation, rest, and renewal. I believe the articulate, the devoted, 
the aware and non-violent leaders of the 60 's are still with us. And I hope they see 
and react to the political situation in which we find ourselves today. 

I think the McCarthy campaign has, in many ways, meant a new era for students. 

They showed they could be effective. But that was a hasty blitzkrieg type of thing. 

In politics, such efforts don’t usually carry the day. Now, today, March 24, is the 
time for students to begin organizing. And there is an issue right at hand which 
should fire their imaginations as to 1972. 

I see tremendous change coming about because of a landmark decision by our 
Congress to permit 18, 19, and 20-year olds to vote in national elections. And I 
am lending my support to the effort under way in Kansas at the present time to amend 
the constitution to allow these young people to vote in state and local elections. 

The greatest potential blocs of informed voters to have ever been gathered in 
one common place are on our campuses. Students hold the balance of political power 
to blow out of the tub nearly every political reactionary or special interest group 
representative in office today. Students are the natural allies of reform-minded 
people of all ages, but especially of many of their parents who have turned away from 
a narrow political view to a wider political view with their sons and daughters. 

And the resulting majority will be a real, although narrow one in 1972. Poli- 
ticians everywhere know this and many are quaking in their boots. Those who have no 
reason to be confident of the youth vote know who they are and are busily covering 
their tracks and modifying, obfuscating or reversing their positions. 

The scenario that I see is the organization of wide voter registration drives on 
all campuses. James Reston recently devoted a column to the ’’power of the ballot," 
which he terms one of the "two most effective instruments of protest." (The other 
instrument, the power of the purse, is very limited for a variety of reasons.) What 
is needed, says Reston, is work on the "complicated, tedious, and important business 
of organizing a massive registration at home and overseas." To further quote Reston: 
"University students, for example, seem to be complaining more than they are organizing, 
though the need for organization there, because of the complicated residency require- 
ments for the various states, is greater than most other places. No doubt this will 
change by the autumn term, but the sooner there is a demonstration of massive registra- 
tion, the sooner the political consequences of the present war policy are likely to 
be noticed in the White House." 

I feel that union and university involvement in this should be total but nonparti- 
san. Union and university cooperation at campaign time should be total and again 
nonpartisan -- though you can anticipate criticism much like the media now receives 
because politicians are both by nature and by reason paranoid. 

Such involvement in state and national politics will be an entirely new ball game. 
And in this new partnership of school and students and reform groups there will surely 
be times that those of you associated with unions will wish you could deal with the 
simpler problems of campus unrest only. 

The 18-year old vote could be a world-changing event -- not because of the in- 
herent wisdom of 18-year olds on campuses or off, not because of their great guidance 
by teachers or politicians, but because of all that has come before and the point at 
which we are likely to arrive in America in 1972. 

This is likely to be a point pregnant for change, a point when war, technology, 
pollution and population are combined with an awareness and system of communication 
and government whereby we can indeed enter our third century as a revolutionary nation. 

I can foresee a revolutionary America leading a world revolution whereby the dreams 
of all men for justice and quality, dignity and freedom, but most of all for a world 
free from the tyranny of wars among nations, will be realized. 

This is a huge responsibility for anyone to even to be asked to share •- but the 
people who bring about such changes may well be the same young men and women who pass 
through our college and university unions each day. 

I hope this conference is successful in increasing the ability of unions to 
effectively help guide our students. And I'm grateful for the opportunity to help 
you in your effort. 



A Personal View 



RONALD BIFANI 

University of South Carolina 



After long and careful consideration on the subject of "Student Involvement, 
Activism and the Partnership Concept," it finally dawned on me that I am not realty 
qualified to write on the topic. So, instead, I decided to give my own personal v iew 
point (a student's viewpoint) on activism and student involvement. 

To begin with, I hope that I don't upset anyone with some of the views that * 
will present today. I am not a radical or an activist. In fact, I consider myself 
to be one of the typical, run-of-the-mill students. But nonetheless, every student 
has his own ideas whether he actively demonstrates for what he believes, or whetb e t 
he just stands by and looks on with favoritism or disgust. 

I believe in a policy of "sharing." This policy is one in which the students, 
administration, staff and faculty share the responsibilities of running the univ^ T ' 
sity. When each of these groups is responsible to each other, each must, in turfli 
receive praise when it is deserving, and accept responsibility for mistakes when they 
occur. Many times I have seen a university having every type of programming, policy, 
advisory, or "whatever" boards still creating issues which result in confrontation 
because it failed to be responsible enough to listen to the students on thesy bo£ T ds . 

The administration or staff does not feel that they are responsible to the student 
(which in fact may be the case) , so they do that which they feel is necessary and 
right and find themselves facing a campus-wide confrontation, which, in the long T Un, 
results in a compromise. I don't mean that students should participate in every 
facet of campus business such as maintenance, purchasing, etc. I’m talking about 
facets which involve the student community -- his recreation, -curriculum , housing? 
free time and outside interests, food service, personal rights and the like -- tb^hgs 
which bear a relationship to the student. These are the areas of concern. Thes^ are 
the areas which continue to confront every university administration or faculty. 

These are the areas which cause the protests, demonstrations, and radical movements . 
These are the areas which affect students most. Finally, these are the areas whi c h we 
should explore in an effort to resolve problems before they lead to serious disrup- 
tion and perhaps death. 

As earlier noted, I believe in a policy of sharing. Is this approach practical? 
Very practical, I feel. It is a positive method whereby one can become acquainted 
with students who are genuinely interested in the student community. It is a source 
for student level communications -- where the hierarchy can realize student need5 > 
ideas, concerns and opinions. Such a policy can help avoid potential trouble by the 
simple fact that if a student makes a rule, then he will probably adhere to it. It 
avoids difficulties because all boards and committees will be comprised of members 
from all areas of the campus community --each will be able to hear the reaction °f a 
policy from another before that policy is presented to the entire university comri'Vhity* 
Policies can be worked out and everyone (well, almost everyone) can be satisfied ihste^d 
of starting with a confrontation and working backwards. 

Also, I believe in the peace movement. Violence, especially in 1969 and 1970 
hit many campuses and made a number of people aware of student views. I feel we 
will see more violence on campuses around the world and particularly in the United 
States. However, now is the time to try to solve the problems we face before 
Spring arrives. 

Our Dean of Student Affairs once asked me if I thought that it was right foX 
students to take over the administration building on our campus or destroy its 
documents? Being part of the peace movement, I found myself going against my owfl 
ideals and told him that I thought it was the only alternative left for the students 
on this campus. Our very conservative administration and faculty would just not 
listen to anyone. So, along with the Kent State incident, troops to Cambodia, police 
in the union and the "issues of the day" there was violence. Even though I (a "p e ace 
monger") did not feel that it was right to do anything destructive, I found myself 
approving of the destruction of the administration building and the harrassment (by 
students) of law enforcement agents who reacted hesitantly before any trouble ha^ 
started. I did not involve myself with the "action" but I did approve. And man/ of 
my cohorts who had been involved in the peace movement also began to approve and *o 
realize that this was the only way to become recognized by the administration. 
was too late for peace and nonviolence. Someone should have acted sooner. If a 
"sharing policy" had been in effect, 3-4 days of violence might not have occurred- 



Is there a better way for a student to get something done? There must be some 
definite way to get things done when a crisis arises. People often suggest using the 
proper channels. But too often the administration delays or suggests that it doesn't 
know "what's happening." Such a response is frustrating to the four-year student 
who is in a rush to get something done before he leaves. I realize that four years 
seems like a long time, but to a large organization like a university, it takes that 
long to get something approved. 

I think that your campus administration should make the student aware o r just 
how long it will take to get whatever it is he wants done. Sharing implies reciproci- 
ty. 

I feel that a "sharing policy" is about the best policy that any university aware 
of progressive change, can initiate. Such a policy is a compromise in itself. With 
the right combination of committees and boards, every facet of student, faculty, and 
administrative interest can be represented. With representation and communication, 
there can perhaps be a better relationship among members of the campus cor.ununity. , 
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Labor Unions And Labor Relations In The ’70’s 

JOHN W. CORKER 
Assistant Union Director 
University of Illinois 



When labor unions organize employees on your campus and in your union, will you be 
prepared to respond to anticipated labor relations problems? Labor unionization of 
campus employees could be a part of the seventies.' How will you react? When it hap- 
pens, be prepared; be ready to participate; be ready to work and be informed . 

Have you asked yourself some of these questions? 

1. What is the university's policy on negotiating with individuals, groups or 
organized unions acting in behalf of employees? 

2. Is there a central agency or department on the campus which has been delegated 
the authority for recognition, establishment of negotiation procedures, and settling 
of contractual agreements? 

3. Are there unions currently representing employees on campus? If so, in what 
area of job classifications? 

4. If there is no central authority for bargaining, what is my responsibility in 
participating in wage negotiations? 
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Because the University of Illinois has a long history of negotiating with labor 
unions, a review of policies and history of labor union negotiations at Illinois may 
be of benefit in analyzing union problems on your own campus. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has defined the status of the University entity as 
a public corporation created for the specific purpose of and endowed with the necessary 
powers for doing all things incident to the operation, administration and management 
of the University of Illinois. In a 1943 court case (People ex rel. Board of Trustees 
vs. Barett, 382 111. 321), it described the relationship between the university and its 
employees as follows: 

"It (the university) has no employees. Its employees are employees of the state. 
Their selection and employment, however, are powers committed solely to the cor- 
poration. While the state legislature has no voice in the university's internal 
corporate affairs except indirectly by curtailing its appropriations, the state 
legislature may act to enlarge, restrict or alter powers which have been conferred 
on the university by enabling acts. One such act created the university's Civil 
Service System, an entity separate from the university but with functions direc- 
tly related to the university's exercise of its power to engage the services of 
certain employees not exempted by the terms of the statute." 

As outlined in the Civil Service Statutes, a university Civil Service Merit Board 
was established. Its powers include approving a classification plan for assigning 
class positions to jobs with similar duties; approving compensation ranges; standard- 
izing work schedules, holidays, vacation and sick leaves; and prescribing examinations 
for the hiring of employees. 

The Civil Service Statutes also authorize the right of the university to negoti- 
ate with its nonacademic employees (or their representatives) for the purpose of join- 
ing in recommendations to the Civil Service Merit Board for action concerning terms 
and conditions of employment. 

With the guidelines as established by the state, and more specifically the Civil 
Service System, many points which might be controversial labor negotiation issues are 
answered or defined by the Civil Service System. 

Included in the University of Illinois Policy and Rules covering nonacademic 
employees which have been approved by the Board of Trustees is a chapter on negoti- 
ations which delegates to the university Director of Nonacademic Personnel Services 
the responsibility and authority to: 

1. Approve the granting of recognition to employee organizations. 

2. Establish general procedures for negotiation. 

3. Coordinate all campus negotiation activities. 

4. Endorse each negotiated agreement for signature by an appropriate university 
officer and for submitting each negotiated agreement to the Merit Board for approval. 

Thus this centralization of responsibility, and authority to deal with labor 
unions affords a better opportunity for individual departments to take stronger stands 
on important issues. University Policy and Rules further state: 

"The university recognizes the principle of collective bargaining in respect to 
nonacademic employees. The university will grant exclusive representation to 
and negotiate with an organization of nonacademic employees when such an organi- 
zation has been designated to represent them by a majority of 50% plus one within 
the appropriate negotiations unit." 

In summary, through state legislative action and through its Civil Service System, 
the University of Illinois has been grafted the authority to negotiate with recognized 
labor unions and has centralized this responsibility tvithin one central agency on cam- 
pus -- the Office of Nonacademic Personnel Services . 

We might stop at this point to direct attention to your own campus. Has your cam- 
pus formally established similar policies? If you don't know, contact the department 
on your campus which is responsible for salary and wage policies (or for department 
budgets) for more information. The campus legal counsel can be a valuable aid in 
researching existing legislation and giving expert opinion re: labor unions and exist- 

ing university policies or practices as related to campus negotiation. A word to the 
wise: Find out for yourself -- don't assume or let a staff member of the university 

give you a "I think this is the policy." If you are going to be involved, you may 
have to become the expert. 

If you have a central department which coordinates negotiations or if your campus 
operates on a system where various areas (e.g., housing, auxiliary services, etc.) 
negotiate independently from the rest of the campus, find out as much about the system 
as possible. The employees in your union may be doing similar work and you may be able 
to tie in directly with another campus department which may have been negotiating with 



a particular union for a period of time. There is strenth in numbers. A consolidated 
effort by all involved campus departments is essential. An understanding of your 
campus’s different compensation plans will also be valuable. 

At this stage in the paper, you are probably wondering when I'm going to talk 
more specifically about how to bargain with unions and how to work with them. Bear 
with me. As is the case with this paper, labor negotiations are a slow, boring process 
but the more information you have, the better off you will be in coming to a satis- 
factory and equitable labor agreement. 

When a labor union representative approaches you stating that he is representing 
a group of your employees, determine first (through the university) whether or not he 
has in fact been recognized as an official representative of a particular group. Do 
not make concessions or accept his authority to conduct business on behalf of your 
employees unless he has been duly recognized by the university. 

At the University of Illinois and as mentioned, all requests or inquiries con- 
cerning all union employee representatives must be channeled through the Director of 
Nonacademic Personnel. If you do not have a central agency, then those departments 
on campus which may be dealing with union rrpresentatives should meet beforehand to 
determine ground rules for bargaining. 

When granting the union recognition, it is important to determine what type of 
shop will be maintained by the labor unions. There are various systems in which labor 
unions operate on campuses. 

1. The University of Illinois operates on the open shop which does not require 
mandatory membership on the part of its representatives. Payment of labor union dues, 
recruitment and membership are strictly on a voluntary basis. No funds are collected 
or withheld from university payrolls. If the union represents 50% plus one of 

a particular classification, then all members will be represented and negotiated for 
in that particular classification whether union members or not. 

2. A closed shop is one in which a potential employee must join that union before 
he can be hired for the job. 

3. A maintenance- type shop is one that requires an employee to join the union 
after a designated period of time. 

4. The fourth category, as is the case at Michigan State, is one in which joining 
the unions and mandatory payment of dues (which would be deducted from your paycheck) 
are requirements of the position. 

If a choice is available, as has been the case at the University of Illinois, a 
non-required membership or collection of dues on the part of union employees is the 
most desirable from the university's standpoint. 

Once it has been determined that the university or your department is going into 
negotiations with a particular union, you might consider several guidelines. 

1. Be sure you know with which local union you are negotiating and what specific 
classifications of employees will be covered, i.e. waitresses and vending equipment 
attendants are not covered by Local 119 food service negotiations at Illinois. 

2. University departments involved should meet in advance of negotiations with 
the union to determine a specific plan of attack which involves: 

a. Potential concessions and limits on salary increases which may be given. 

b. Language of specific items in the terms of employment which you as a group 
are willing to concede or may want to change. 

c. Those items which you definitely do not want to change within the union 
contract, with adequate preparation and documentation to defend your position. 

d. The necessary reference information on employees, rates, etc. should also 
be available so that the computing of costs and other pertinent data necessary to 
arrive at meaningful decisions are readily at hand. 

Once negotiations are under way, there are several specific procedures which prove 
helpful: 

1. Determine who will be the university leader or representative in negotiations. 
While other members may participate, all concessions, changes and recommendations 
should be channeled through a single university spokesman. 

2. In renewing an existing contract, review and settle on the language of the 
contract before getting into negotiation of wages. Negotiation of wages tends to be 
long, tedious, and emotional. Once settled, participants are often too tired (or 
dissatisfied) to effectively rewrite the remainder of the contract. 

3. Communication at union negotiations is important. When possible, select one, 
person who will take (and send out in advance) minutes of the previous meeting. At 
the start of any subsequent meeting, review agreements that have been obviously made 
before going on to the next point. 

4. At the time of negotiations, insist that you or your departmental representa- 
tive be included in the negotiation and that no concessions or agreements on wages or 
working conditions be granted to the union until they have been approved by all af- 
fected departments. 
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Once a contract and agreement have been signed it will reflect the results of 
negotiations between the university and representatives of the union. It may take 
the form of a memorandum or understanding of collective agreement. In the case of 
the University of Illinois, it is not treated as a formal contract since it has not 
been forwarded to the Board of Trustees for action or signed on behalf of the 
University comptroller or board secretary in their capacity as corporate officers. 

This collective agreement normally runs for a period of one to three years. A great 
deal of time can be spent in union negotiation so a signing of a two or three year 
contract is desirable. In the case of the University of Illinois, most of the agree- 
ments deal primarily in salary and wage benefits and contain a minimum number of 
restrictive clauses. Working units are normally defined. C 1 ^rif ication on seniority, 
distribution of overtime, establishment of work shifts and dei.nition of duties (and 
certain responsibilities of employees) are defined. 

Once you have signed a union agreement, you may think that your troubles are 
over. This is not quite true since there are many attitudinal as well as operational 
problems you will encounter in your day-to-day operation. 

Operational Problems 

1. Agreements may establish fixed work schedules and changes may have to be 
approved by the union well in advance. Management flexibility may be limited in 
scheduling, i.e., set-up men cannot be brought in earlier than regular scheduled 
time and at regular rate of pay to handle an early, large conference set-up. Some 
agreements also limit the use of evening shifts. 

2. There may be restrictions of duties through required specialization, i.e., 
only a painter can wash a painted surface or an electrician replace a light bulb. 

It is more desirable to have interchangeability and flexibility, i.e., kitchen 
laborers may serve as cooks during peak load periods or in case of absenteeism. 

3. Agreements may establish rigid overtime requirements. This might include 

everything from minimum callbacks of up to four hours to payment of up to one hour 
for any time worked over the regular eight hour shift. Shift and overtime require- 
ments may also be severe. (University of Illinois sound technicians will probably 
work 40% of their total operational hours at night or on weekends for banquets, 
meetings or stu ' nt movies. The university is not allowed, however, to schedule 
evening shift i must pay a double-time rate of $13.60 per hour. The expense of 

such a limitation is obvious.) 

4. Agreements may require portal- to-portal payment rather than allowing the 
employee to report directly to the job at the beginning of the shift. The average 
productive working day (i.e. actually on the job) for a physical plant employee is 
often between five and six hours. 

5. Some agreements may restrict the use of student, part-time, or temporary help. 

At some schools, if an employee is sick, the position must be filled on overtime 
rather than using an extra help employee. For peak work periods, e.g. large ban- 
quets, the union may restrict you to working extra personnel on overtime only. 

Attitudinal Problems 

1. Because a union may have signed for a higher hourly increase (i.e. 10%) than 
is budgeted for and received by other university employees, antagonisms between em- 
ployees working in the same area or building may develop, creating internal problems 
and a decrease in productivity. This can also be a very real operational problem 
during years of limited salary and wage appropriation. High union wage commitments 
may cut into funds available for non-negotiated salary increases. 

2. Union agreements may establish the one- rate system. One university this 
next year will have a minimum single rate for non-specialized food service employees 
of $2.75 per hour. This rate is paid to the old employee vrho has worked for ten years 
as well as to the new employee who just started last week, creating attitudinal prob- 
lems. Normally, the dependable, long-term employee is the one paid a higher rate. 

3. The selection of a union steward may cause attitudinal problems. It is im- 
portant that there be a positive working relationship between management and union 
officials. Too often, a good employee will turn down an appointment as union steward 
because he feels that this will kill any future chance of promotion on the part of 
management. You may end up with a union steward who is more interested in battling 
management than working out legitimate problems. Usually, management is required to 
pay for time spent on union business by the union steward so that selection of a good 
man that you can work with -- one who will not abuse time taken off for grievances 

or negotiations -- will save you money and will promote a more positive attidude before 
management and the union. 

4. Union requirements may make it difficult to lay off or fire sub -= t andard employ- 
ees. Such action is not impossible but does require a more professional and experienced 
approach on the part of management. Morale and job efficiency is often lower when 
"deadwood" (as seen by good employees) is allowed to maintain a low work standard on 
the job. 
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5. When the union agreement requires that all employees join the union and pay 
membership dues, employees are sometimes antagonistic not only towards the union but 
also towards management for allowing the union to require membership. 

There are many more related problems in the area of labor relations. What is 
especially important in any labor union and management bargaining situation is: 

1. Management and union officials must bargain in good faith. Knowledge of state 
and university policies as well as local issues will reduce conflicts due to griev- 
ances . 

2. The union must recognize the right of the university to manage its operations, 
and to plan, direct and control the policies and conditions of employment so as to 
operate in the best interest of the university. On the other hand, management must 
respect the rights and working conditions of employees . 

3. Any system is only as good as the people involved. A positive but firm attitude 
is beneficial in dealing with union representatives. 
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PART THREE : Food Service & The College Union 



College Union Food Service -A Unique Service 

MICHAEL J. DMO C HOWS K I 
Manager, Union Building 
Michigan State University 



The word unique enters the conversation quite frequently when one talks about 
college unions. Webster defines unique as "being without a like or equal," "very rare" 
or "uncommon." One hears the expression that each union is the tailored result of its 
own unique campus needs and interests -- a commuter campus is a unique one -- the food 
service operation has its unique problems. No two unions are alike and likewise no 
two campuses are alike because of size, location, tradition and other factors. Accord- 
ingly, unions and campuses are unique. 

Back to the word unique as it applies to the college union food service. 

1. Where else can you find a captive, critical and vociferous customer? Here 

we attract the freaks, the activists, the teeny-boppers, the dope peddlers, the unshod 
and --we can't ask them to take their business elsewhere. Also the disturbances, 
destruction and arrests have made the townspeople wary of the union and the campus. 

2. Where else can you find the administration subsidizing the food service? The 
eleven midwestern schools that compare financial statements show only one school opera- 
ting in the black in this past year. Two years ago theve were six, three years ago 
there were eight, and four years ago there were ten. Surely, not all of these schools 
have inept food service management. 

3. Where else can you find an operation that doesn't know what market it is 
serving? When one substracts the number of residence hall students, the co-ops, the 
Greeks, and the apartment dwellers from his total enrollment, he will find his market 
to be quite limited. With tmr student market limited largely to the commuter, we 
find ourselves generally rt?sti'icted to a food service that is a supplement to the bag 
lunch, a holding action, or a snacking service. Here we have a unique situation i . e . 
the need for a high seating capacity and a low average check. (I have already men- 
tioned our townspeople being wary of the union.) 

Are balanced diets what students want? I doubt it when I observe many campuses 
ringed with pizza houses, hamburger stands, taco shops, fish § chip shops and others. 

We find ourselves in a quandry because of a total change in customer eating habits. 
Hamburgers, pizza, fish and soft drinks represent the prime elements of our national 
cuisine . 

Mini-meals represent a decided trend in today's menus. Changing life styles make 
the mini-meal practical as many families may not sit down to dinner but sup in front 
of the TV. Dad may be bowling while Mom may be out playing bridge and the children 
may be dining on their own. The mini-meal is a symptom of the crumbling traditional 
family structure. 

I doubt whether students want balanced meals when I hear a TV commercial (spon- 
sored by the Michigan Milk Producers) observing that 10% of our population (over 
20,000,000 people) are not getting a balanced diet and may even be suffering from 
malnutrition because of "snacks." 

Institutions and Volume Feeding , March 1, 1971 has some thought -provoking material 
in an article entitled "Is Eating Harmful To Health?" I would like to read two portions 
of this article. "The overfed and undernourished state of millions of middle class 
Americans worries nutritionists and doctors. Nutritionist estimate that 10% of the 
U.S. population is anemic. Paradoxically, 25% of Americans are seriously overweight, 
a condition that can lead to early death from heart, circulatory, kidney or other 
diseases. By age 40, most American men have an excess of cholesterol in their blood 
streams, that doctors suspect is a major cause of premature heart attacks. Of the 
600,000 deaths attributed to heart disease every year, 165,000 fall into this premature 
category because they involve persons under 65." -- Wall Street Journal . 

"The Heart Disease Epidemiology Study, conduc ed for the last 20 years in Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, continues to publish its series of reports, and the latest describes 
its findings on cholesterol levels and heart disease. The amount of blood cholesterol 
had been previously correlated to the occurance of heart disease. This prompted the 
national switch to unsaturated fats (safflower oil, margarine, imitation whipped cream, 
etc.) What the Framingham study's biennial examination showed was that no correlation 
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could be made between the amount of cholesterol eaten and that which reached the blood . 
Unfortunately, their results are not a pure mandate to eat what you wili. How your 
particular body handles what fats you put into it is quite another question, and no 
one yet understands the individual differences." -- MIT Technology Review . So, 
students as well as the American public are apparently ignorant about the subject of 
nutrition . 

In a recent article, "Food Practices and Preferences of Some College Students" by 
Ann R. Stasch, Ph.D., printed in the Journal of the American Dietetic Association, Dec. 
1970, a study was undertaken to determine actual food practice preferences of students 
at New Mexico State University and their implications for nutritional education. The 
study involved 394 students who were asked to list .ny foods they ate regularly to 
improve their health. Since there were no suggestions given on the questionnaire as 
to what foods should be, the answers represent the students own ideas. Most commonly 
listed were high protein foods (42%), fruits (25%), vegetables (21%), milk (19%), salads 
apples, oranges (10%) and bread (10%). All of the foods listed contain some essential 
nutrient, indicating that students possess some knowledge about nutritional foods. 

In another part of this study, students were asked their preference for breakfast, 
lunch and dinner. Potatoes, corn, green beans, tomatoes and peas were mention by (4%) 
even though they were mentioned as eaten for health reasons by 21% of the students. 

In general, these students demonstrated a basic knowledge of good nutrition. Weakness 
in their knowledge of nutrition showed up in failure to drink sufficient milk and their 
lack of preference for vegetables and foods containing ascorbic -cid. 

How does the food service assist and complement the pro <rea? 

With the variety of food services available in most unior ; jch as a cafeteria, 
table service, snack bar and vending machines, the food service cannot help but assist 
and complement the program area. It seems to me that the program area should do more 
to assist the food service. With an active union board and the many programs sponsored 
by other campus groups, there exists the making of a great source of potential food 
service customers. Unfortunately, these activities do not always mean increased activ- 
ity in the food services. At Michigan State, I noted one evening that every meeting 
room and recreation area was filled to capacity with the exception of the food service 
areas. I believe, in general, that there is a definite trend away from organized 
activities with many union boards searching for a new identity. 

What about food service public relations? 

"P.R." is a difficult thing to pin down. As somebody once said, "P.R." is like 
a turtle on a stump -- it didn't get there by itself. Some of the required elements 
are 1) high quality food properly and carefully prepared with appropriate garnishes; 

2) employees who are customer oriented -- who are pleasant, courteous, efficient and 
enthusiastic; 3) reasonable prices; 4) an atmosphere that is pleasant and conducive 
to dining. Recently, we mailed out about 90 letters to groups that had used our 
catering facilities during the past year to check up on our "P.R." In the letter we 
mentioned our fine facilities, noted how we were anxious to make amends if anything 
had been wrong, and solicited any other information respondents would care to offer. 

We were pleasantly surprised to receive 30 replies with no criticism of prices, one 
criticism on food quality, two on parking facilities, and one on campus unrest. The 
other reactions were most complimentary and mentioned budget difficulties. Our public 
relations appeared to be in good order but our business is still down. 

How to explore avenues of cooperation between the union and other university 
operated food units? 

Some unions have their food service responsible to the union director, some have 
their food service operated by a different univeristy department and others have their 
department operated by an outside firm. It would seem that a regular exchange of 
information could be accomplished by the usual methods of regular meetings, telephone, 
calls and necessary reports on operational and financial matters. There are personali- 
ties and empires in this business as in most business, and some common ground must be 
found if a unit is to operate the way it was intended to operate. Make the first 
move! For years, the cry on university campuses (and everywhere food is served on a 
mass production basis) has been for interesting eating facilities instead of the cold, 
institutional atmosphere of most university cafeterias and snack shops. Somebody 
once observed that we have built stainless steel monuments to our egos. We have been 
greatly concerned with standard recipes, production, preparation, nutrition, color 
harmony, quality food and sanitation. Regrettably there has been too little concern 
for atmosphere and environment. 

To hold business and attract new business in the commercial re.taurant, it is 
necessary to redecorate every five years. Besides atmosphere, we must constantly 
recognize and act cn changing food products, ’anging tastes, changes in equipment 
and changes in conditions related to employee .if we ca^.'t crt-;.te markets then we. 
should have a market survey to find out what needs we can f i 3. . The general economic 
picture, combined with new life styles, a radical change iv. eating habits and tastes, 
the intrc ~tion of convenience foods plus strong labor unions are forcing change. 
Without change there can be no survival. 



Merchandising The Student Food Menu 



NED WELC 

The University of Akron 



Upon arriving at his new campus surroundings, the first question invariably asked 
by the student is ’’how’s the food?’’ In one way or another, the food service program 
effects every student during his stay in school. His views of the costs and quality 
of the food help him to determine where he will choose to go for his nourishment. 

A.H. Maslow, an expert in the field of satisfaction and personality, believes that 
all of man's needs are arranged in a hierarchy beginning with basic physiological 
needs and working up to self-fulfillment needs. This means that a student's need for 
love, recognition, scholastic achievement, and friendship are inoperative when he 
doesn't eat regularly and adequately. If he is unsatisfied with his meal, it is 
extremely difficult for him to maintain his busy schedule. Realizing the importance 
of food on campus to the student, what factors contribute to an effective and mean- 
ingft ' food service program? 

i uod is the greatest socializing agent on college campuses today. A good deal 
of a student's personal relationships and informal associations are developed at 
meals. Mealtime may be the only time a student can relax between classes and home- 
work. It is a time of enjoyment and should not have to be another "ordeal" of college 
life. The implication of this social factor is extremely important to the food ser- 
vice manager. It identifies to him what the student most wants from his university's 
food service program viz . relaxation and enjoyment. This means pleasant surroundings, 
quick service, and an informal atmosphere -- all important ingredients to providing 
relaxation. For a student to enjoy eating on campus, he must be offered a variety 
of foods at a reasonable cost but not a variety of quality! Viewing the food program 
as a social determinant also serves to remind us that food service means peopl e 

Because of the personal growth the student experiences while eating with friends 
on campus, the food service program should also be viewed as a type of education out- 
side the classroom. This education centers around offering a great variety of foods 
throughout the school year. A balanced diet is, of course, an important goal of 
any food service department. But how big of a rple does variety play in planning 
your weekly or monthly menus? Theme meals such as an "Italian O-sol-e-mio" dinner 
or a western style barbecue will certainly help draw attention to your food service 
program and also provide variety. A continuing effort is needed to achieve the 
necessary high level of variety. New types of food and serving ideas will not only 
create greater satisfaction on the part of the student, but will also promote greater 
acceptance of your regular food items. Many schools provide continuous variety 
while paying particular attention to desserts. College students are no different 
from anyone else in this regard: devouring a nice fattening dessert can be an en- 

joyable experience. 

We have all heard the expression that meals should be more than just "food 
in your gut." I'm sure that we all realize the importance of providing wholesome 
food in our cafeterias and dining rooms, but I wish to look deeper into this expres- 
sion to grasp the real meaning behind it. It is a too sad fact that our colleges 
and universities are all, out of both necessity and fault, too firmly involved in 
dealing in terms of aggregate numbers. Is it possible to think that by serving 
food to six thousand people in one day the food service department has done its 
complete job? This goes farther than the obvious need for a desirable level of qual- 
ity coupled with a great number of servings. Are we meeting each individual's needs 
as much as possible? Some students, for instance, would rather eat alone or with 
a few friends, while others would rather eat in a large group. Instead of providing 
just tables for eight, then, why don't we provide some tables for four? It may be 
the type of change that pleases a great many disgruntled students. 

My last point is certainly the most importa.it. There is no reason in the world 
why the university cannot make a pizza or a hamburger just as v 11 as the pizza shop 
or h mburger stand located on or near the campus. If this cannot be done, we certain- 
ly ca. 't expect the student to eat in our cafeterias and dining rooms. This can be 
accomplished through efficient food service management and utilization of techniques 
such as detailed written recipes for everything from shrimp creole to breakfast donuts. 
These standardized recipes, especially for pastries, allow for continuous efficiency. 
Th:s does not mean that creativity by the chef should be played down; it should merely 
be recorded. As you all know, high efficiency and minimal waste result in greater 
savings. Such savings can afford the opportunity for providing variety. 
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I firmly believe that the student would much rather eat his meals on campus than 
go to an off-campus restaurant. This is due to much more than just convenience. If 
a great many students choose to go off-campus to eat the same foods offered on campus 
(at relatively similar prices) , something is definitely amiss with your food service 
program. The best avenue for improvement is thinking in terms of what the individual’s 
needs are and how these can be effectively realized in your food service program. 

New Methods Of Merchandising The Student Menu Of The 70 ’s 

G. WILLIAM CRABB 
Food Service Director 

Southern Illinois University - Edwardsville 



Today, with student unrest prevalent in almost every university, food service is 
being challenged as the one tangible item a student can attack in order to vent his 
many unrelated frustrations. This situation has forced many of us to take a look at 
our role and goals and to consider an entirely new approach to food service operations. 

With the cost of operating a food service soaring upward daily (and student resis- 
tance to any price increase), it is imperative that a food service manager generate 
more sales to survive. This can be accomplished through the use of creative merchan- 
dising. As in any large successful business, today's college food service operator 
must develop a marketing strategy and a systems approach. This includes market re- 
search, merchandising control, short and long range planning, and experimentation with 
service, menu, and sale mixes until the most efficient, profitable, student-pleasing 
market approach is achieved. To demonstrate some methods of merchandising, I have 
prepared a slide presentation of many of the means we are using to merchandise our 
products, food, service, and pleasant atmosphere to the students, faculty and staff 
of Southern Illinois University. 

Cafeteria 

One of the greatest challenges in the food service industry is that which con- 
fronts the food service director in college feeding. He is constantly striving to 
develop rapport with the students whose schedules or temperaments are not compatible 
with formal meal service. 

The time of a "profit only" operation of any university food service in now past. 
The dynamic growth of our universities and their seeming lack of sensitivity to 
student neeus have caused many demonstrations and led to student demands throughout 
the nation. This has been caused in part by the lack of involvement by the student 
body in the planning and operation of many of today's food services* 

In the past, many college union food services owed their existence to the fact 
that students' stomachs started growling three times a day. Most students (not 
necessarily by choice, but because of convenience and location) sought the ever- 
present union food service. 

The role of food service today should be more than that of a food supplier. In 
addition to offering good food, it must become the social center of the campus and 
must allow for interaction between students, faculty, and staff. The menu should 
involve a change from the students' everyday needs offered elsewhere. Such a change 
should alert students to the fact that every day there will be something new and 
special to eat as well as imaginative changes in dining atmospheres. 

There are various methods by which food services can make every day a special 
day. In the business world these methods are simply called merchandising. In a 
business sense, good merchandising makes good cents . I mean the kind of cents which 
shows on the bottom line of any profit and loss statement. 

Most university food services serve fairly regular customers. In most cases, 
they cannot increase the number of customers to any great extent. With a fixed number 
of customers, the one way to increase sales and volume without raising prices is to 
merchandise properly to the present consumer and thereby create more sales. 

The cafeteria line represents the most prominent opportunity for food merchan- 
dising. Here the prospective customer has a chance to see the food displayed and to 
purchase foods v r hich capture his fancy. Accordingly, the method with which the food 
is presented will determine the customers' desire. For example, in a scramble system 
(where customers are not physically directed past the food lines) , it is imperative 
that all food items be pres-v t.^d as colorfully and pleasingly as possible. This can 
be achieved by offering the cvr Corner a choice of several entrees, including possibly 
two ros * items carved to order and a variety of desserts and salads. However, the 





display of quantity is not enough. Therefore, every opportunity should be taken to 
interest the customers in quality garnishes to complement food items. 

Some examples of garnishes which can be used for food items are: 

1) A thick slice of Bermuda onion, a tomato wedge, and green pepper slice on 
top of chopped steaks. 

2) Colorful fruits around the roasts. 

3) Lemon wedge, pimento strip, and black olive slice on baked fish. 

4) Slices of lime or lemon on cream pies. 

5) Minted cream leaves on cherry pie. 

A garnish on food items is not the only method of merchandising. One of the 
most successful means of attracting business to the cafeteria or snack bar is to 
set the precedent of perpetuating promotional activities in these areas. Methods of 
achieving this include printing a continual promotional calendar, and introducing 
good showmanship into the food sales program. 

In connection with the promotional calendar, still another effective merchandising 
technique is to display some timely entree the management wishes to promote later. 

An example is to run watermelon specials in January, strawberry specials in February, 
and a large torte cake promotion with ten to twenty kinds of torte cakes any time busi- 
ness is lagging. To make this type of promotion successful, the prettiest co-eds on 
campus should be used as servers. 

Another way to merchandise effectively is to adapt products to collegiate language. 
For example, octrees could be renamed to fit the current trend of campus lingo. Menus 
should be based on foods that are known to be popular, and uncomplicated dishes that 
are easy to eat. While students should have graduated from "finger foods", they may 
be a bit uncertain when an item necessitates utensil strategy with bones or some other 
kind of ritual . 

Table Service 

Merchandising a successful university table service operation for the entire 
campus community presents many unique problems. Of major concern to our campus was 
the problem of encouraging student participation in a dining area which is considered 
the territory of "the administration" --an area frequented almost exclusively by fac- 
ulty and staff. To give the dining rooms a student image, we have used a manager and 
hotess who are young, attractive, and well trained. Uniforms for the student waitresses 
and busboys , specially designed and selected by the students, enhance their youthful 
appearance . 

In other areas of planning, considerable effort should be devoted to making such 
space a mecca for the "now group" student. This can be accomplished through the use 
of decor, menus, and service calculated to intrigue and fulfill the needs and desires 
of the individual. A projected program should be initiated which includes student 
orientated promotions. Some of the promotions that can be executed are: sending per- 

sonalized letters to the students inviting them to join you for dinner; the presenta- 
tion of a dinner "theater in the round"; a special Mardi Gras evening featuring a New 
Orleans style menu and entertainment; and the use of a student professional pianist on 
selected days and evenings. 

Weekly ads can be placed in the university newspaper. These ads can be cartoons 
aimed at closing the gap between the students' ideas of elegant dining and the actual 
purpose of a table service operation. 

Another important merchandising approach is to offer personalized service. This 
simply means knowing the customers -- not only the staff and faculty but also the 
students ... their names, their likes, and their dislikes. An example of the rewards 
for this personalized service was illustrated recently when SIU had their first "Tele- 
day". Students who planned the program were frequent student customers. And one of 
the few television commercials (made at no cost to us) concerned our table service 
operation . 

As is true with commercial operations, most university restaurants usually oper- 
ate at peak levels only during the lunch hour and possibly during the dinner hour. In 
order to receive complete utilization of both the physical plant and staff, a program 
must be initiated which will fill the dining-room during other periods. To modify the 
eating patterns of customers, a special can be developed and offered during non-peak 
hours. For $1.00, one might offer a salad, a full course meal, and beverage. This 
special might be offered only between the hours 11:00-11:45 and from 1:15-2:00, 

Merchandising of the food in the dining room can be accomplished by several 
methods e . g . having a student maitre d' prepare (at tables ide) such items as Caesar 
salads, flaming beef kabobs, and flaming cherries jubilee. To increase dessert sales, 
an attractive dessert cart can be placed in the dining room where customers will notice 
it while being escorted to their table. 

Another way to help table service sales is to develop a system whe eby university 
personnel can entertain guests and apply the bill to their personal or university 
account . 
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Special Events 

Many times food service is required to provide special facilities for events such 
as music festivals. 

For this type of service, special consideration should be given to the clientele 
attracted by the entertainment offered. Some of the techniques for suggested adver- 
tising are as follows: 

a. Coordinate an advertisement to appear in the program. 

b. Advertise on shuttle buses. 

c. Advertise on the radio, on television, and in newspapers. (A feature story 
on food service.) 

d. Place a large signboard just inside the entrance of the main gate for the 
purpose of advertising the menu for the snack bar and buffet line. 

e. Station barbecue tanks (attended by a chef in full dress) next to the sign. 
This type of showmanship should draw attention to the food and induce people 
to seek food. 

Merchandising Through Automatic Vending Machines 

Vending, or "automatic merchandising" as we refer to it today, has been accepted 
and used as the "stepchild" of the cafeteria and catered food services. Universities 
have been forced to supplement long hours of required service during non-peak hours 
through vending due to the seemingly endless spiraling of costs in manual food opera- 
tions . 

The trend of automatic merchandising is to < ;r the customer fast service with 
a sometimes acceptable product, and to produce foods equal in taste and appearance to 
freshly prepared food offered in a cafeteria. Efforts should be made to vend items 
in a properly designed machine which allows a product to be visible and appealing to 
the customer. Since food merchandising machines do not have the viewing capabilities 
of a cafeteria line, eye appeal becomes important after making a purchase. 

Wherever large groups of people need food facil ities , the greatest merchandising 
tool is people- to-people relations. The personal merchandising method greatly reduces 
the impersonal feeling generally engendered in the use of vending machines. 

Convenience Food: Panacea, Pain, Or Both? 

DOUGLAS C. OSTERHELD 
Assistant Vice President 
University of Wisconsin 



If you will indulge me in this course of action, I would like to modify the an- 
nounced program title of "Convenience Foods -- Using Them to Your Advantage" to the 
title "Convenience Food: Panacea, Pain, or Both?" 

This liberty is being taken because I think you have heard this whole spectrum 
of convenience foods and their potential advantages argued, and re- argued, pro and 
con. Thus, it appears that it might be fruitful to change the emphasis from "using 
them to your advantage to "how can they be used?" 

Isn't it true that by this time, you would have had to be deaf, blind and perhaps 
even a little dumb not to have some concept of what constitutes a good convenience 
food program and how it offers the food service operator the potential advantage of 
greater menu variety, controlled uniformity of product, reduction of waste, and re- 
duction of labor, particularly skilled personnel? Speaking on the subject several 
years ago at the Denver conference, I suggested: "No food service subject has been 

more examined, and perhaps excoriated, in the past five years by the food service 
press, in conferences, or in conversations between operators, than has this matter of 
convenience foods." 

The elapse of two years has not stilled the discussion as to the merits and de- 
merits of conv .lienee foods. Perhaps, as one critic has suggested, we "can make up 
in obscurity what we lack in style." 

Regrettably, the debate has usually taken place from previously established fixed 
positions which have not been based on justification worthy of an educational institu- 
tion or skilled technician. Actually, it appears that most of the venturing into the 
area of convenience foods has taken place as a result of pressures too overwhelming to 
deny. Perhaps it was the fact that trained personnel were not available, labor costs 
were escalating so rapidly that reductions in staff had to be made with dependence on 
the pre-prepared food for non-existent help. It is probably legitimate to generalize 
that most of the use of convenience food now taking place has been the result of some 
form of operational problem-solving rather than the result of a carefully considered 
plan. As one reviews this whole matter of the introduction of convenience foods, it 



is most legitimate to hypothesize that indeed change occurs only out of dire necessity 
and not because of an overwhelming desire to improve an operation. 

Parenthetically, it seems to me that’ we ought to remind ourselves that too many 
union food services are in serious financial trouble. Perhaps our attitudes and fail- 
ures with respect to a systematic exploration of the potentialities of a convenience 
food program provides at least a partial explanation why ever larger percentages of 
our instiutional food services are being contracted. 

Whether you call the pre-prepared entree a convenience food or an efficiency food, 
one would have had to have insulated himself fully from the world not to recognize 
that, consciously or unconsciously, we have long been users of foodstuffs in forms 
that, because of a previous application of labor, have cut down on our input r quire- 
ment -- such as canned foodstuffs, or a frozen fruit or vegetable. Thus, a convenience 
program does not imply all frozen entrees --it should include canned, refrigerated, 
dehydrated, and pre-fabricated items. 

For the purposes of this discussion, I would hope that we could accept the fol- 
lowing as substantiated, or at least entirely familiar, information as a starting 
point for discussion: 

1. There is a growing economic basis for eliminating inefficient on-site pro- 
ductio by skilled employees. A convenience program affords the opportunity to make 
changes in the labor force since we can eliminate many semi-skilled and skilled people 
from our kitchen. 

2. There is genuine potential for elimination of substantial construction costs 
and of equipment costs by use of a convenience food system. 

3. There is a shortage of skilled food service employees, the training of which 
and the employment of which becomes an ever-increasing luxury for every food service 
operator. 

4. We as individual operators, in spite of standard recipes, do not have the con- 
trol of product uniformity that we would like to profess, nor do we have the potential 
for maintaining this standard in comparison to the other manufacturers of convenience 
products available on the market today. 

5. A convenience food system affords the opportunity to control waste, not only 
in terms of over-preparation, but in terms of a much more precise ability to match 
portions served to the guest with portions received at the back dock than when one 
deals with the miscellaneous assortment of items which must be combined to produce a 
similar end product. 

It is interesting to reflect on some recent press comments to get a sense of 
attitude about this whole matter of convenience food. The following appeared in 
Nation's Restaurant News , June 22nd, 1970: 

"Problem, Opportunity: Convenience Foods. Most operators are resigned to using 

increased amounts of convenience foods to keep costs down, but they are reluctant to 
make the switch, placing much of the blame on the questionable quality of the con- 
venience items now available. But they also may not realize that most of their opera- 
tions simply aren't suited to full convenience food feeding yet. 

What they are doing recalls the early days of the steamship, when boatT carried 
masts and sails as well as engines, because nobody fully trusted the er '»e. So far, 
very few people really trust convenience foods. 

This wasn't the only conclusion drawn from the NRA workshops. It appears that 
many restauranteurs do not have a clear picture of what convenience foods are -- and 
as a result are willing to spend half their time defining terms. 

It would seem that this time could be put to better use; the problems with con- 
venience foods are not in what they are so much as what to do with them." 

Or, again, from the February 15th, 1971, Institutions /Volume Feeding magazine 
(in the Convenience Food Report) we read: "Convenience food has become more or less 

the watchword for people in the food service/lodging industry. Sometimes the comments 
and connotations are favorable; more often they are not. Jack McCabe, principal, 
Management Advisory Services, Leventhal, Krekstein, Horwath and Horwath, has written 
to DFR in defense of convenience foods. He tells how to use them properly: 'A few 

short years ago when they first received publicity, convenience foods seemed to promise 
a short cut; to success. And yet, in the time which has passed, some who have switched 
to these miracle-makers have found much to their regret that they don't automatically 
spell success. Whether the original problems dealt with quality or consistency, labor 
or space -- they didn't go away, or, for that matter, even get better. In a few cases 
I have seen the original problem seemed to have gotten worse, not better."' 

Mr. McCabe goes on to present several specific examples which, he says, could be, 
"anyone who has just plugged convenience foods into his operation without understand- 
ing them." The first was a large mid-western university, which switched to convenience 
foods to save space and labor, •; ore McCabe makes these kinds of legitimate accusations 

"The trouble isn't hard to spot. The university didn't reduce its work force 
and continued to use its trusty main kitchen intact... The university was r-o proud of 
its progressive decision to institute convenience foods that it failed to develop a 



